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PREFACE 


Unliko the vedio erck, the Epic poriod [um not (vttraoted th^ 
scholfti's of Iitdtnn history nnd culcuvo; and yot tbo (vgo of Epio8, 
in the luMtoiy of India, repro^ontA nn ora, to which can bo traced 
the ori^n al^d evolution of tlm Hiridu concciit of morality. Tho 
book tHcfl to throw more light on thin portioulor iwpoot of the 
Aubjeot. Tho book ia tho author’^ ihoxbc for tbo Ph.D., degree. 

I am very grAtofnl to Dr. K. M. fUprkUa, Profoenor and the Hoad 
of tho Department of Sociology, Univorelty of Bombay, without 
whoso constant giiidanco, thU book could not have been oompletod 
in its present form. I am indebted to the Univereity of Bombay, 
for a grant*in«aid towards the piiblieoticn of this book. I am 
also thankful to Sbrl 0. R. Bbatkal of Popular Book Depot for 
undertaking tho publication of thie book. My thanks are dtie to 
my many friends who have liolped me. diractly and indirectly in 
tble uiidortakiiig. 


Bombay 


Dkatryab/Oa P. 
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IKTRODUCmON 

In tbo following pagoR on humWo ottompt ie made to trace the 
evolution of moral coucopU with roforonce to the doto fiimiahcd by 
the two opioB of India vi*., tlio Mahibharatn and the RBrn£yaTkt^- 
Botli tivo Eph e arc closely oonnootod with the religious fultlx of 
millione of Hindus. They are the time honoured ropoaltoriw of 
their legendary hUtojy rvnd mythology of their anoiont cuetoms and 
obeervances well as their most eherished gwne of poetiy.* 
Though in the Atharvavoda and tlie later pert of the Rgvoda 
other religious traditiona find some esepreaaion, the vedlo literature 
M a whole predominantly reoofds the religious traditions of the 
Indo-Aryana. Tlie Epics on the other hand record the popular 
religioui traditions which have been the poronnlftl source of 
Hinduism. The aigiufioant difference between the vedio literature 
Mid the Epics is the foot, tlwt social proctioes and institutions find 
casual expression in the wiw. They arc the main items of the 
Epic as they oia the life histories of the Epic heroes—the PSodavae 
and the Kaurovas and tlie Eamayanio hero RAma—the son of 
Dafiaratho- Mahibbirata specially is, rather an encyclopedia of 
mythology, history and philoeophy and delineates the social life 
more comprehensively, The Epic itself ie eonaoious of the mission 
and wudly declares “What is here ii everywhere and that which 
is not here cannot be found anywhere”. “The Mah&bhirata 
reflects the multilateral oharaoter of Hinduism, its monctheism 
and polytheism, its epiiitualism and materialism, its striolness and 
laxity, its prieatcroft and anli-priestoroft, itt hierorohi^ intole. 
ranee and froetbinking philoeophy combined.”* In view of its 
more secular, popular and human character the MahAbhSrata has 
lees of mythological or allegorical and more of historical probability 
in its narrative- “If the MahSbhirata teaoh« the leesone of Ufe, 
the R&miyapa preaches the highest ideal of it.”* Thus l»th the 
Epics are monumente presenting a most interesting picture of 
Hindu life and manners in ancient limes and serve as the roost 

* MoaJst Williams, Bpic Poatty of India. IntrodueUon. pp. iU*iv. 

* Uomer Wiiliwaa, rbi<L, p. 41. 

a a V. Vaidya, ‘‘ftiddle of the fUffi&yaea, p. 6S, 
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suitable baaifi for a atodenl of Hutdii social history. 

The Rimiyana aa compared to the 3£ah&l>h£rata is raoro or less 
A unified poem aod ''Wo caocot be far wrong in aeserting that a 
great portion of the RamiyaQS, if not the entire KfimAyana now 
before us must hare been ciurent in India as early as fifth century 
B.C."* The Mah&bhirata on the other hand which is in all pro* 
bability later in data than the Riniayana is in fact not a unified 
vonion. The tradition records three di^eient versions of the 
MahibhSrata by tliree different authors, viz. Jaya by VySsa, 
Bh&rata by ValiampSyana—Vy&sa'a disciple and the MahSbharata 
as reported by fiauti to the sagos gathered at the Naimis&iai^ya. 

"IWre has been in India since the oUlost tuuo also hfstoi'io songs 
which in course of centuries hare been condensed into two great 
national E^os the MabAbhftrata and the ROra&yana."* Tims there 
u no date for the Mah&bhftrata which would cover all its parte. 

Hopkins puts forward the gap from fourth century B.C. to fourth 
•century A.Tf. as the period of the deveiopment of the great Epio.* 
In both the Epics there is a main story around which is collected a 
multitude of othor stO)fes. But In the Mahibhirato. tho main 
narrative only aots ee a slender thread to connect a vaet mass 
of independent legends together, while Jn the Eim&ya^a the 
^isodoe though numerous never break tho solid chain of the prinoi* 
pal narrative. ''Mahibhirata, therefore loproeents e whole lite« 
lature rethor than one single unified work and contains many and 
40 multifarious things, that it makes it more suited than any othor 
book to afford us an insight into the deepest doplJts of the soul of 
the Indian people.”^ Many of the legends are vedic and are of 
great antiquity. There are also some of a more modem character. 
We therefore can trace the evolution of Hindu moral coneepts 
through egos from a study of the epio legends. 

The Bharmasutras and the Manusmrti are supposed to have 
been composed between five hundred B.C. and two hundred A.D. 
The two other Smytis those of Y&jfiavolkya and NSroda were 
composed before the end of the first century A.B. In a sense then, 
they are contemporary to the Meh&bhSrata. I have, therefore, 

* Moniar WUliaios, Ibid., p. 3. 

' K. WiaMraite, A Sisfiory of IndJaD IdMmture, ^UoduoCioQ, p. t. 

* B. W. Hopkins, The CAmbri<lg» FTistoiy of Indie, Vol. I, p. 2e$. 

’ M. WifttemiU, Ibid., p. 327. 
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tried to iuterpret tht Epic troditbn on tlie b^ckgromid of t he vedlo 
tradition on the one l\&nd and the smrH tradition on the other. 
These aouroea bare thus been utilised to give a hiatorioai perspoctive 
to our data from the Epio. 

‘*What dlfferentiatoa human beings from the anlmivla ia tlia 
power of framing group values and applying them to the general 
rules of conduct. ThoHo lulea are based on oustooi and oiutom iA 
not merely a habit of action but a rule. It ia not merely what an 
individual regularly does but what ia regularly expected from him 
by the others cud what he expects from them. It has thus from 
the outset an element of generality and impartiality; customs. 
moreover, ore the products of social interaction and are handed 
on from generation to generatioji. In this wi^ the dominating 
factor in human *morality is social tradition lachei* than physical 
heredity/'* Among no other people appeal to traditions is stiongcr 
then amongst the HIndusi* therefore the study of Hindu traditions 
is more important to the study of Hindu morals. The^o social 
traditions arise out of the interaction of various types of social 
TclationshipB. The present work studios this social relationships 
by analysing the ethical traditions, firstly of the sex relations 
in the Epics and sooondly of (he social relations of tiro moinbers 
of the Aryan commiuiity as reflected in tha vorqa othics. The 
evolution of ethical thought in the Epics ia traced firstly, through 
the individual ethical development and secondly by analysing the 
various ethical ooncepts. 

‘'The question witli which a historian of morals is chiefiy ooncern* 
ad is the change that bos token place in the morel standard and 
the moral typo. By the lint is understood the degrees which, in 
different ages recognised viituee have been enjoined and practised, 
and by the second ia understood the rolutive importance that in 
different agea hae been attached to different virtues.’*^* Thus 
b^des the changes in the moral concepts, their rclatls^ iD^portanee 
during difierei^t periods ie to be considered. The moral estimate 
of aa act depends largely on the details connected withtho act, 

* Morris Qioabsrg, Introduction to L. T. Hobliouss’s “Morals In Evolution**. 

p, xiv, 

* SnoydopedfiA of ReLgioa & £lhios, Voi. tX p. S83. Also Ct. J. F* 

MsTQs, Kiadu Xaw and Usage, p. 4. 

B. Lacier, History of European Morals, ?r«£ace, p. iii. 
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«uoh M th» extomftl And internal conditions under which it was 
porformod; its consecpieDCca and its motivoa, ‘'Morality and 
iffnnondity are thus soda! conventions varying from zone to zone 
and age to ago.,. Morality is only a moans of Booial bonsorvation 
the content of which must vary according to tho changing olroum* 
atanoee, eonditiona and the partio\iJar organisation of the society 
which is to be oonaorvod.”“ In view of this relative oharaofcer of 
morality it is premature to call certain practices prevalent in a 
particular age or in a partioular area as iion-ethioal- And it is so 
particularly in the ease of sex-morality, 

In spite of this ethical relativity of social tveditions with respect 
to time and place there are some eoncopts which are of external 
values and of universal appUoation. In fact, there lies the dividing 
line between morality and ethioi. 

“Although both ate related to oustom, there is a fairly weU 
observed division of signiBcance between them. Oondnot, social 
in fact may be described as moral when it is maintained or even 
observed as a fact. But as conduot rises from fact to ideal it be¬ 
comes ethical,”« Thus it is of universal application and refers to 
ooniUnt elements in human nature. If the van^diramadhama 
which are but of relative value guide the social and individual life 
of an ordinary Hindu, the ethical foundation of both tlie tcnyt 
and the <Ur9madhama Ucs in the sSdhSrmsadhama which are to be 
Mowed by aU individuals, iireepeetive of time and place. The 
onumerations of these sddAdrcwjadAorwKW oont^un ethical ooncepte 
of universal application like tnith, Mind, forbearaaoo, charity 
etc. They form the groundwork of Hindu ethics. “As constitu¬ 
ting their oonorete moral life, it furnishes the posHlve basis of Hindu 
ethical concepts and nonas.”^* 

The second point to be considered in the study of morals of any 
aociety is the distinction between the moral concepts as advanced 
by the enlightened and cultured persons and the actual practices 
of the people. "The corruption of a nation is often reflected in the 
indulgent and selfish ethics of its teachers but it sometimes produces 
n reaction and impels the morabst to an asceticism which is the 

6.E. MAitra, BUiioa of ih9 Hlodus, p, 903. 

, I* C^oy^lopedia of BocJal $oi«aeca Vet. V, p. 002. . 

Also Cf. S. WeetennaroX, BvoluUoa of Mor^ Ideas, Vol. II, p. ?**- 
•*S. K.lilAitta, Ibid., p. 7. 
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extreme oppoaiu of ihe prBT&Oifig spirit of the society. Tbo 
mosns which mcnl teecbais pos s ew of sctmg upos their fellows 
TBry gr«etly io their oBture Bod efficecy end the Bge of the highest 
moTcJ teeching is often not thet of highest generel level of 
prectice.”** It is pertioulsriy so in the ceeee of the Indieo Epioe. 
A disonssion spedelfy of eofpa ethics end sex ethics prohibiting 
Tolettons ontskle wedlock voi^ shew bow different the eotuel 
praedee was from the eet norms. Apert from thnt an analysis of 
the ▼arions yirtoee rereal a compronusiog attitude far below tlie 
standard of the actnal ideal. Whet as impottaot is the gap bet* 
ween the morals preached and the preetkas followed. The moral 
conoepte are to be studied and evaluated In the light of the praotieee. 

‘'Though rooted in the emodona] side of our nature—the first 
moral judgemente were not the private emotioas of isolated indivi* 
duels but omoiions which were fUt by society at large. Publio 
indignation is the proto-Qpe of mcwal disapprovaJ and the publio 
approval tbe protA^type of mwal approbation. Kow in every 
so^y the traditional nodoos as to what is good or bad, obligatory 
or indifferent are oomxnonly accepted by the majority of people 
without further reffectioD. By tracing them to their source it will 
be found that not a few of ibees notioDS have their origin in send* 
mental things and andpethies, to wbioh a scrudnixing aud enligh* 
toned judge oan attach little importenoe. While on tbe other hand 
he must eccount blameble many an act end omission, which 
publio opinion out of thoughtleesness treats with indifference.*'^^ 
If we Cake into consideration the feet thet society exists only as a 
time sequence, Hs present always boldisg end oontaining its past, it 
will appear that e moral eetioute often surrives tbe caoss from 
which it sprang. And no unprejudiced person oeo help changing 
his view if be bs persusded that they hare no foundation in existing 
facts. If ths society oould be eo convinced, tbe path of many 
social reforms aould be made easy. On tbe other hand it would 
also provide to a curious mind a background which leads to ths 
high ethical ideal preached by the two mighty sages of Hinduism, 
which have ins^iW prominent Indiana like Tilak and Gsodhij: 
who moiddsd hlodem India. 


** W. E. laekr. Ibid., Pre^c*, p. iil. 

E. W«Mmsrck. BvoluiiMi of Moral Idas«, Vol. I, p. X. 
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PBOMISCDITy 

“The atndy of oulinre oomptexee of eny Bocdaty muet inwtfi. 
ebly start with a study of marital imioo beoause it is the 
fxmdamental instlexition of human tookey, io as innoh as the 
oiMomsUncwa and cooditioD of snoh aaioiu oaoMaanly reaot on 
all the other eidea of aooial orgaoiaations.”* 7 bk ohaarration 
00 the ipititatwo of marriage, whioh rega rates ooe of the most 
fondamental iratinoU of baman betogs, clearly brings out the 
importarwe of the study of sez-ralatiooa. for the proper uoderstaud* 
ing of any society. 

It Is often saidHhat the human race most have originally lived 
in a state of promiscoity. wbeniQ IndirMua] marriage did not exist, 
wherein aU the men in a horde or tribe had aecw to all the womaa 
indisorininately; and where the ohildcen bom of such unwns 
belonged to the oommunily at large. This opirOou b common to 
Maohofon, Uolannan, Korgao. Kohter,—BrtffauJt aad othars. 
These seboUrs, as Westermarci* suggests, baas tbsir argumente 
mainly ou data from two sourosa. Firstly, Uiore aiw leferenose in 
books by both anoiant and modecn wrrtars, to people who are said 

to lire or to have brad promiaeQOQBly. Seooodly, there are esrtain 
cmstoms which are taken as reHca of an aarlier atage of eirilisatlon 
when marriage did not exist. 

Uolennan obssrres : “Tradition is fou>d erec y wh e te pointing to 
a time when marriage waa unknown, aod to some legislator, to 
whom it owed Ha institution; among the Egyptians to Menas; the 
Cbmese .bxSohi; the Greeks to Ceerops; tU'&tral0T6’^TOlikettz>''* 
Briffault cpntroTsrting the %isw of Westormar^ that the msti- 
tutioQ of human marriage is rooted in sexual instinct and can W 
traced even to an animal society like that of the apes, insists that 
moniage in uncultured societiee, far from M p g a means of satis* 
fying the eexual instinct, is one of the chief rmoictions whieh hare 

^ S. U. E^Mdia, HitKta Knahip. p. 4T. • 

' e. W«st«Rsarek. Histerx of Hnmen Utfrisg*. VcSqs 1, p. 108. 

* Uolsacao. S&udiM in Aitaimt Hktoiy, p. M. 
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bMOin« imposed upon their operation * DistJn^hing macrit^.. 
from other sex reloUone as “the esUblishment of a sooial and juri¬ 
dical relationship/’* he points to the ewstenoe of pre-nuptiol sex 
relations in almost all primitive societies as a definite indica¬ 
tion of a general prevalence of promiscuity. “In all uncultured 
societiee where advamoed retrospeoUve claims hare not become 
developed and females are not regularly betrothed or aotuaQy 
njMTied before they have reached the age of puberty, girls and 
women who are not moiried are under no restriotiona as to their 
sexual relations and are held to be entirely free to dispose of 
th«nselvoe ft» they please in that re« 5 >eot/’« 

Weetermarok’ advances a long argument in opposition to this 
view and astablishes that the origin of the initimtion of marriage 
is the primary biolopcal instinct. He. hkewise, gives detailed 
refutation of the srgumente advanced by Briffault about pre¬ 
nuptial ehastity and motbor-rigbt. According to him, among 
most of the Fimitive races, pro-nuptial sex relations are con¬ 
tracted either due to a contact with the civilised race, or jb more 
often a’esxusl connection between a boy and a girl as preliminary 
to their marrUge,» He ooncludes: "Even if there really are or 
have been Uving in a state of promiscuity, which h« never 

been proved and is exceedingly hard to believe, those people do not 
a£ford any evidenoe whatever for promiscuity having been the rule 
in primitive times,*'* 

There is thus no unanimity as regatda the general prevalence of 
promiscuity. With this general data in mind we may briefly 

examiiw ancient Indian data in regard to promiscuity. 

The earlieet written document of the Indian traditwn u the 
Rgveda It clearly reveals the preeonce of a regular institution of 
marriage; what is more, the fact that due sanctity was attached to 


*B. BrifCaulti Tbe VoL 11, p- 2. 

*Ibid.,p. 04. 

* E.^wtecioarth, History of Humao Marriage, Vcl. I, Chaptt. in iS, 

TD. 2S. UM36,12*. ^ . w 

aiM Of.-B. Weatrtmarth, Th»« aeaaya ©n 8« and MsM»ag«. ChnpMn. n 
TV T^o 22C>S25. 

Also Q- A A. 0. KmObt. 8cifliws of Socirty, Vol. lU, p. 1549. 

• B, WwbMiuarck, Eatery of Hutu w Mswlags. Vol. 1, pp. 181-189- 
»rblil.,p. 124. 
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it becomes ale«r from tb» ceraoukl ritosl described in the hymn 
(X, 86) which this dsy forms tbs lutskos of the Hindu msrrisgo 
csromony- In ipits of this, there is some eeidsnco thst the stendsrd 
of common sez-mor»)ity vm not very hifb sod refmeooee b> 
irreg^^ sezuiJ relstioni esn be found in the Vedic Skiiibit4e.» 
Yet these esriy Sszhhrtis do not sppesr to be ooowssat with the 
yiew thst St s remote period regulsr menisge wss unknown end 
thst the inslitttion wss gTsdoeUy developed of Introdueed by wsy 
of s reform, Serksr. tsking his fUnd chiefly oo the dislogue bet¬ 
ween Ysms snd Ysnu, epieude of Prejl^ti’s inerst with his 
dsoghter ss nsrrsted in the Brihnsoss sod some sUegoriost 
reference# in the Vedss. msintsins thst inoestoous sex-relstion 
between brother snd siMer, fsthar sod cUughter ss weU ss between 
mother end son were not oncomnon in ew!y times. Dr. Mrs. 
Irevsti Ksnre wss siso incliosd to bold such s view, but she hss 
revised her opinion in her Utsst book '‘Kinship or|snis4tions*’. 

Epics, however, eboond in informetioo thet is both deUiled snd 
definite. The Msbibbirste exphciUy mentions sn saoient (rsdi- 
tion shout the genarsl pevslsoce of promiscuity in the remote pseb 
sod leys it down thst SvMskstu—the son of Uddllske, put s oheok 
on it. sad ssubikhed the iostituUoa of osnisge. The whole legend 
is described by Piodo. the fstber of the PMevs heroes, to eon- 
vinos his wife Kuntl shoot the ri^teoatnese of the custom of 
nij/ogc whkh he wishes b« to prsctiss. He says: “0 besutiful 
one, in sncient times, there were no reetnotions on women. They 
were iadepeodontsnd eobsbited with eaybody st soy timo if they 
deeired. At thst time if the womeo disosrded their husbsnds sad 
briiSTsd ss they pressed, right from their uDmerried stste, it wAs> 
not considered imIigioBs; thst indeed wss the d^ama. Thi^ 
sncient dhama is still prsctissd by the snimsls sod birds who sre 
free from cexost jesJouy. This dAomo visosheed by tbe snoients, 
is respected by tbe ssges snd still prevsils in the Uftsrskura.*^ 

>*yedio Index. Vel. 1. pp.4TS4S0. 

C. Serktr. flosieAspmoriheBerii«si8eeMl&t»(yefladiiL p 74 

i> Utah.. Xm, lot. 2646 <Bqs3. Bd.) dMribw tU Ctterekure ooosWT-es 
foUcwt: "0 beet of the kiap !.. Wkere wmmo sm 6«e Cg oehsbii eoeorHiu 
te tb«r chMee ssd i^era mm awt wonD pomtm m mxmi iedotuj a ibM' 
MswB Z win teke my el^hant beck**. Tbe < 1 . SI, 9) ^ 

BestioQS the TJtunfenra mmttrr #* “A Ind ef bMutimi vonmo at leeM 
CDOMlft’'. It be noted <het these nfereoeM to ^ttsnkaru 
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This fftTOurAbla to woman, ia tbe oternal dharma".^ 

Fiodu here desoriboa a etato of sdZ'Mlationa where no rofitriotioos 
were obseryed. Kot only were omnarried girls able to fiirt with 
any man of th«r oboloe hot married women too oonld dieoard their 
huabandfl for pleasure. This promiscuoue state is aptly oompared 
with the one prevailing in the animal kingdom. Anotlisr fact to be 
notiood is that this is not an imaginary pioture but a real one, as it 
still persisted among some people, and still more important is the 
fact that PSTwiu oalla it "dharma^. He thus establishes tliat 
premisonity was the normal rule; any convention opposed to it, 
an exception and perhaps against dhama. 

Piodu then proceeds to explain to Kant! how the practice 
of promiscuity was eradkated In otlisr parts of the oountry. 
flvetaketU'the son of Oddilokft-^noo saw his mother being taken 
away as if by force by a brahmin in the preeenoo of hU father, 
gvetaketu became angry at this hut his father explained to him: 
*'Do not be angry, my son. because this is the anoient dhama. 
In this world, women of all vow are free as cows and other 
animals are." 

But dvetaketu could not tolerate this and established a restriction 
for human beings vis., “One woman can make love to one man 
only ... If a woman is unfaithful to her husband, from to day 
onwards, it will be a sin, equivalent to the kDling of a foetus, bring, 
ing unhappiness to her. A similar sin would be Incurred by o 
husband who transgresses a wife who is fsithiul to him and virgin 
at the time of marriage. But if a wife, appointed by her husband 
lor the sake of progeny does not obey him, she also incurs the ssme 
sin."**. In spite of this restriction Mtablishcd by sage Svetakwni, 
Pindu tells his wife soon sfter: “A woman should rem^ faithful 
to her husband during her menstruation (rtu). This is the dhama 
proclaimed by the Imowers of dharmo. While at other times the 
woman is free. * This is on ancient dharma "^ 

This pattern of SBX*ethi« enviaaged as the “anoient one" 
are hoc made with aov eeiuure or uabeoMBiag oomment. It U difficult to 
locate the oouatxv because of tbe mytbc^osv enrelopifig it. Yet the feet 
that this was a eountr? with e diifereot eultural pattern can be deduced from 
tbe &eqoeat rebrenoee to It, ae a oouDtr; of goda, ootutrj of auperhnnan 
people ete. right from the time of Uie Vedae where it is alvayi diSerentiated 
from other regions («£• Vedio Index, Tol. 9, Page $4]. 

>»Kbh., 1, n S, 8-7- ‘ ‘ Mbh.. 1,118, 8.1,9. ' ‘ Mbh„ I, 118,28.86. 
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(jr&r6iana) is raeommendod bj Pipdu to bis wife Kvnti who 
cbAmptoofi 4 differant codo ofidx*4diic4 Moordiogtoirhich 4 voia4o 
is aspeoMd tc be futhfnj to her boebead. Btie tefusee to ebide by 
Pa^u’b pioponl thet ehe thcmld proorwte eone from eome other 
egenoy, eeyiog: '*I will not ettech mjeelf to »ny other person 
excei>t you (P&adO'ber buebond) even menbelly.*'** She strengthens 
her stead by eltiDg the oxampUry behevioDr of the obute qaeen 
Bhadrh, who, due to power bar eheatity, was &b)e to raise 
three sons by oobaUtiag with the oorpae of her hosbaDd.^* 

The whole passage thus depteU the oonfliot between two view¬ 
points. PAiiirlu is a repteeeatatiTe of a oode of ethics whore sex is a 
matter of womaa’s eboiee. It is a pattern of eex^relation prevalent 
in some of the rsgions in the days of the author of the Mahibhhrata. 
Can it be that it was also the ethics of the tribe to which Pftodu 
bebnged and as snob upheld as dAomo by him KuntT, on the 
other band, is a representative of an ontholy diifbrent oode of sex 
etJuos-Hms aeomding to which a woman is supposed to remain 
faithful to her husband. 

The same oonfiiot of stx-ethios is propounded elsewhere in the 
Uahibhhrata again in the Hfe of Knntl. whan god 6Qrya onoa 
approachod her for coitus in her maidenhoed. While trying to 
oonvinco her about the righteousiMis of a virgin's right W cohabit 
with a person of her oboice, god 86jya dseeribos a state of inomis- 
ouity in whioh men and wocnen wwra allowed to mix freely with 
each other and it was ooMidered natural. What was unnatural 
was a oheok imposed upon snob a behavioor. This obsok, says 
god 8&rya, is introduced by buman beings and benoe may be 
violated when found iaeonveiusot. An unmarried girl is oalJed 
'ionpo' from the root 'hm', to desire, as everybody desired her. 
Therefore, she is always indepeodent. Re then tells Kunti 
that in cohabiting with him the was not transgreesing any 
dhama- "What transgression is thsra, if people behave aorording 
to thoir desire 1 All the females are free and so are the males. 
This is the normal course of the wiwld; all others are urmatural 
bamsTs/''* 

lit, 6. 

11?, 744. 

^*E. l£.E^Mdi4., Ueinaga sad FaaQy ia India, pp. 59 sad 63. ' 

>*lfbb., II1.291.13-16. 
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Here Satya fiiet ejta^lisbaa pre-nuptial aexual liberty on the part 
ef women aa being normal sex-behaviour, and then proolaima the 
light of men and women, to behave ae they like, reetrictiona on sex 
deolared aa unnatimal. The tradition of proraiecuity is not hirtori- 
cally ti-aoed here ae PSnd« did; yet by rofecring to euoh a conduot 
as a normal behaviour, he, like PlJjdu, eeeke to improve upon the 
mistaken notion* of Kunt! about ohaelity. It olearly poetulaW 
that promif OUOU8 eooiety is more natural tlian one with rostriceion 
on eex-behavluur; ae such promiaouity was ‘dAomo’ and regulation 
of MX'behaviour, ‘o^^rma’. 

The oonflict between the new eex-ethios aa expounded by Kuntf 
and the older one as voiced by P4ndu and Stlrj'a ia harmonised by 
the eompller of the Bpio by ebowing Kuntt aa submitting to the 
ideal of Pindu not booauee she was oonvinoed that his was the 
righteous path, but ae an ideal wife, it was her duty to do so. Pfcndu 
commands her:' ‘'So for my sake, 0 thou, with beautiful hair, 
you deserve to prooure virtuous eone by resorting to niyoga with 
some brahmin, advanced in austerities. Through you, 0 beautiful 
one, I shall attain to the world reached by persons having a son,’'“ 

Appointment of a brahmin advanced in austerities as an agency 
to procure children is a later development and Plndu’s ehangc 
over to this via media in place of his original oontantion for flirting 
with anybody, only suggeatt that the older sox relations were too 
dominant and obvious in the origioal narrative to be. overlooked 
and as such are glossed over by introduction of another now ideal of 
PativrQlyo. 

It Is to be noted here that P&oda shifla bis position from an 
advocaoy of free sexual-relation to a limited scx-relatioa outside 
the bounds of matrimony only for the purpose of procuring children. 
A shift from promiscuity to wyogo is very significant as indicative 
of tho minimum Imutations, according to the Epic writer, in the 
indulgence of sex. 

These references to the existence of an earlier tradition of premia, 
ouity, find support by its reputed prevalence in some regions 
according to the E^c. Uttsrakuru country for one, and the land 
of the Madras for soother. 

In the great battle of tho ICuruteetra Karce retort* to Salya—the 
King of the Madia-de4a—who i^ulgee in taunting him. 

*»irbb-.l, lUr 80. 
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''In your Madn ded*, and tha country of the BSlhUcaa** ruled by 
you, woman are ahamolees and know no boimda in aezual pleaaarc. 
Intoxicated with liquor, they danco in public, dieoarding theii 
clothes; with no restraint over their sex*lifo, they indulge in it at 
their caprioe.,. Xey (the B&lhikae) know no ahamo and Indulge 
at pioarore in the pieeenoe of ereryhody and with anybody, oren 
with oloee relatlvee with father, mother, son, mother-in*!aw, 
maternal uncle, daughter, grand sons and kindred, and aleo friende, 
guests M well aa elaeea."** Not only that, Kanja goea to the eittont 
of denoupoing that country as a dreg upon the earth—-quoting 
Kalin &eap£da who hed described the B&lhikas as the dreg of the 
world and the Madra women as the dreg of the females,** 
dalya only says and that is all that he oon say—“0 Karpa I In aU 
countries, ^re are good people as well as bad people. In all 
ootmtries, there are hrahmins, hMlriya*. voWpos and ^fldros ae 
well os good women, while there are also people who joke ooarsely 
with each other, and cohabit shamelessly... In your own Afiga 
country, people sell their wises and ohlldren. Bcmember the 
words of Bhisma addressed to you while counting the brsTO 
warriors. '^Everybody is clever at censuring others, while he Is 
blind to his own faults.^*** 

It it to bs Mt«d that though ths oriUoal sdlUon uses the word BAlhUca 
(BiotanSJW), the Bombe^ sditlea us«s tb» words VlibikA (A Punjab elan), 
wblU dsseriblng the oulturoJ traits of thws poople. In rewriting of feteigB 
names. It Is perfeotly poseibis that Istor copyists should bavo inooriMratsd a 
ftria owteat in thoirown day, rather than oonserved t form ao longer ourtent, 
which it was easy to do, whoa not forbidden by metre. Again, that there was 
actual confosioa betweca the forms Vlhika and BUbiks. tbe fbrmet being a 
Punjab olau, the lattor the Baotsrtsns, it is not diffieult to show. Acooriing 
to tradition, adrlnk^pseiUly beloved by the BAJblkss is aauvifu or touviraht, 
•aid to bs iaudsd in the Splo by degraded fbrelgnsn, but the foreigben hm 
are not SUhikai but VShikei whoee womsa eing, “I will give np my &iai^ 
XBther my beloved aauviraka'*. (VTlt, 40, 80-40 Bom. ed). It ia poi- 
•ibie that tbs epio arose at tloiost the North Weet lommit and in its 8oatb> 
BMtem jOQMey—(for it ends ia being revised (a tho South.eeetH'hes traos• 
forred tha attrlbatee of on* people to eootbar, as it hsa tranelerred geographi¬ 
cal staiemente and laa^ sevea laroevetia out of seven rivers of antiquity. 
(IX.88. SBom.ed,). 

Cf. E. W. Eepkias, Orest Bpice of ladia, p. 878, 

• • Mbh„ Vm. 27. 85 ft Vin, 27. 76.70 reep. 

••Kbb.,Vm, 80,08. ' 

**Hbh..TIIl, 80,81.87. 
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Tld ftbore ftooount of tho Madras w toU u the B&Uiika 0000^17 
^ven by Karpa, oloarly revaals than as paopls of wry loose sex 
morale, indulging in fr«e eeztiol relation ivith anybody and OTery- 
body, eyen in inceatuoua interooune within the family. Indeed 
the countries mnat bare been so ncptohoua for ibee sexual relations 
verging to incestuous intercourse within the family that Epic writer 
could not explain them away with the result that iSalyn had to put 
forward such a lame excuse to defend bis country. 

As snob, a sort of l^atrilineol descent seems to be prevalent in 
these oountries as Karpa'a remark further indicates. 

‘‘The women of the family thereof (Bilhikas) will become harlots 
and the sister’s son will inherit the property”.** Tim Epic writer 
offers an explanation for this unusual practice amongst the Bilhikas. 
"A chaste wuman of the AraUa country was abdueted by the Datyna 
and. in their ignorance of dhama, was raped by them. She cursed 
them, saying: "Since you have approached m^a chaate maiden 
with kindreds T^thout suy 'noruplas of dharma. u’omen of your 
family will become harlots; nor will you, the lowest of men, be 
relea^ from the blomisli uf this heinous sin”.** 

The influence of KuntI, the mother of the over her 

sons is obvious throughout the Epic. She begets these sons through 
with the help of persons of her ehoios. It is she who pro* 
teots them in the hostile atmosphere of Haetin&pura, ruled by the 
cousin Kauravas. She prevails upon the advice of her eldest son 
Vudhisthlra and sends ^tma to l^ght a life and death battle with 
Baklsuia, the giant at the city of Ekoakr&. It is to keep their 
mother’s word that the P&odavaa contract a polyandroiis marriage 
with Draupadl. Her message referring to the brave mother 
Viduli, ffree the Piodavas’ enthusiasm and the great battle is 
fought. Not only that but in her aeoiet meeting with Kanja on 
the eve of the battle, she offers him the kingdom of Hastinipura 
and thus tries to save her sons from impending destruction. Even 
when the P&ndava family is strictly patrilineal, in the life history 
of the P£ndavM the influence of the mother is significant and sug* 

WTIT, 40. 13 (Bob. Bd.}« Tbs last Utia ia omitted in the oritMal 
edition. Tbe Calcutte tod the Bomber re«Maioa Asds with slight 
verlatlea. 

■* bfbb.. Vin. 80,68.89. (Bern. ed). 

(cf, Critioel edjbioa, vui. 80, foot note 892). . 
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gMtive. To 6dd to it important part in the life 

of the FiQ^avao and is proeonted !)y the Epio ‘cmtor as the relative 
of the P&r^d&vaa through Kunti. Tbua m the culture, of which the 
P&i^dovaa are exponent, freedom in aex and matriliny are aaaociated. 

It ie not only in the case of the PSnd*vas Hut even in the marital 
relations that they oontraot we have glimpses of some traits of 
matrilineal culture. Tho residence in the oases of all—Hidiinb& 
married hy BMma and UlCipi and Citringad& married by Arjona—is 
matriJooaL All make firat advance in their marriage and oarry 
away their lovete to their residence. UlOpI Ukos Arjuna to the 
nether world.*’ The sons begotten on all the three stay with their 
mothers. Both Hidimbi’e son Ohatotkaca and HJiapI’s son Irftv&n, 
are referred to as the sons of Bhima and Arjuna and fight on the 
side of thsir fsthors in tho great war. Oitrftngsdi’e son Babhruvi* 
hana however does rn/t appear in the war. Tho Mahibhftrata writer 
has distinguished Babhruvlhana from Arjun'e other sons by saying 
that he was a putriieSpvtra i.e. son to his mother's father. In spite 
of this the compiler of tho Epic argues that Babhruvfthana fought 
with Arjuna and wounded him, when Arjuna accompanied the 
horse let loose during the Aivamedha as the latter instigated him 
to do so to tost the bravoi y of his son.** 

A w*oman of the Madra country MAdrI is bought in morriage by 
Bho stays with P&odu and children bom of her arc called 
Fiodavns and not Midreyas. Anvther princoes of Madradeda, 
lUikeyi'msrrles Doiaratha of Ayodhyi, oomss to her husband's 
house after marriage and Jier sons belong to their father. Unlike 
UidrI, she is known to wield a considerable influonco over her 
husband in contrast to the other queens of DaAaretba. 

The Madras and B&lhikae thus have the grossest form of eex* 
relatione ssioclated with matrilineal descent. Karpa mentions the 
oouDtriea of SJndhu and Sauvira aa following the same pattern ol 
culture and oalle them ae countnes bom out of sin and inhabited 
by hDecohas. '‘Besides (countries) spoken of by me, the people 


*’Mbh., I, 20e, 84. 

••Uhb., XrV, 78, 80 81 (Bom. ed.}. 

While Bhima*s tteitiaaee with hie wlfa is to ba inferred fnta the feet that 
EuntI makes a ocodition with Bidimbi before cnartisge that Bhlxna should 
tetum to hia family et night. Cf. Ubh.. X, 148, n> 18 . 

»»aD>h.,I, 105, 8. 
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leftmed in tjAaryno know the oountriee of Sindhu and Sauvin as 
eonnCriea which are born of kd, wboee residents are Ailoocbas who 
are ignorant ol One faot may be noted here that 

oondemnation of aU these outlandish countries ooznes from Kanta. 

If this WAS the ssx*ethios, we meet with among the people of the 
Norths similar traits ore to a certain extent found also amongst the 
people of MahisnJsti a region near river Narmadft—the bordering 
line between Kortb and South. During hie oonquesta preceding 
the fUljssuya saoriiioe, Sahadera—the youngest of the 
fought with king Nila of the city of Mahismatl. But his army 
was tortured by Agni who helped the king. The Bplo narrates a 
legend explauiing as to why Agnl helped the king. Onoo god 
Agni foil in lov<i with the besutiful daizghter of king Nila of 
Ifahlsmat! and from tlion onwards unless and until blown by the 
round red Ups of the princess the household dro of the king’s 
palace would not bum. Once Agnl disguised ae a brahmin pres* 
anted himself before the king and asked for the Princess’ hand. As 
the king refused to comply with his request, Agni who was enraged, 
started burning overything. With bowed head the king asked 
for forgiveness and married his daughter to Agni wJio was very 
much pleased and granted the king a boon that bis army would 
remain uuconquered. Ho alio gave a boon to the womeo of that 
country, that they could have sexual relotion with any person of 
their choice without any blemish.’^ 

Thus it seems that Hahismat! was another region where freedom 
in sex lift was tolerated. And this region unlike the regions doe* 
chbed above was abeolutoly of Aryan tradition becauso the people 
are described as fire-worshippers. The fact that a logood is fabri¬ 
cated to explain the laxity of women m a result of a boon given 
by Agni, shows that the Epio oompUer, who followed a different 
code of sex morality had to find an excuse for the particular pattern 
of behaviour like the above mentioned hfadra and Balhika country 
where the pattern is explained away as due to a curse given by a 

*• Mbh., viir, J7, 91, 

tihsM ooactnee then in » reference in the SebhSper^ of the Ueha* 
bhinta t« the republic of the Vteave Sshete. The term TTCeava-Saketa ie 
expleoed by KUmulha {Coumentator of the Uahibb&reta) e« a npublio 
inhabited by the eeven tribes of the UteaveelVefaf who bad no flx laws of 
marriage sod Indogled.in proaoecuoue interooune (Cf.Mbb., n,34,16|. 

*• Mbb,, U, 2S, 24. 
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vomftn. That tha legend about tf&hismatf is & later fabri* 
cation is evident from the fact that when the same legend about 
Agni’s love for King KHa’s daughter (here named as Sudariani) 
is referred to in the AnuiSsana Farva, no reference is made to the 
boon to vomsn, granting them sexual freedom Xn one legend 
thus, the laxity of women is said to be tbo result of a boon given by 
Agni, in another the boon is omitted. It is however doubtful 
whether the city of Mahismat! had sexual freedom that we find 
in the hladra and the Bilhika country. 

Kinahip tJiroogh female is generally regarded as due to uncart^ 
paternity resulting from polyardiy, promiscuiCy or any kind of 
sexual freedom.*’ In Madras and the BUhika oountries and in the 
tribe of the Findavas also, occasional associations between Matri* 
local reaidenoe, matrilineal descent, motber*s dominance, polyandry 
•and even promiscuity are exemplified. It would not be too much 
to suppose that there was a wide area where freedom in sex*rela* 
tions and matriliny weia for long assooiated traits. The fact that 
the Epic writer exemplifying a dlflerent pattern of culture, oould 
not drop them out from lUs work, shows the importanco of thsae 
oultuial aveas during the period when the Epic went through 
ditferent revisions. 

Besides these instances of nnrostrioted sexual relations on the 
part of women, we meet with peoples in the Epics indulgii^ In 
oeoasional rovelriss.** Wiioo the Y&dava race, oelebrated the 
festival of the mountain Raivataka, men and women intoxicated 
by bquor mixed freely. "King of the Vrspis—the powerful tTgra- 
Sena, also came there with thousands of women, and G&ndharvas 
sang before him. Again Simba and Fraduyinna unvanquished in 
battles were enjoying there, olad in the finest garments and beaut!* 
ful garlands and intoxicated by liquor. Akrfira, 8&rana, Gada, 
Babhru, Vidfiratha, KUatha, C&rudeeoa, Brthu, Vipithu, Batyaka, 
^Sfttyaki, Bhaiigakira, Mab&rava, Hardikya, Uddbava and many 
•Other Y^avas also came there with women and different 

Hbh., XHI, 2,3041. <Bom. fid.) ' 

«• Holecao, fitudiM in Ai)oi«nt p. 80. 

of. DeBloeh, Sezaal Ufo in our tuoo. p. 189. 

** "Among ibe Ajyts who frthabited the plaias of tb« tbo spring or 

TasanM corrseponding to tbo month of March and April vaa tba soason of 
.lov« pleasure.” fi. Woatonnarek, History of Suman Usniage, Vol, 1. 
,?. 66 . 
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GftndhaxTM/’^ It wm in this feMival thftt Arjonft saw SubbAdra. 
and feli in levs with bar. It is not improbable th&t poiiths and 
maidens took fnll adyantage of such festivals to oontraot Iota* 
affairs. Another auoh reveirj is deaoribed in tha Adiparva when 
Aj}una and &4Qa went for a piciuo on the bank of the liver JanunS 
"Women with big hips; protruding breaate and beautiful eyes, with 
an infojrioAted gait» also starlod enjoying as they Uked.”** 

These jnstanose whore a great amount of sexual laxity prevailed 
and whiob oould not bo glossed over by the oompilor of theSpic—the 
traditiun being so strong—sumewhat support the tradition of an 
earlier prevalenoe of promiscuity as advanced by P&ndu and 8Qrya, 
as already mentioned beforo. Altekar referring to some of these 
episodes mentioned, remarks; "Tliere are a few pusaagM in the 
Epic showing that a state of promiseuity may not have been an 
Impossibility at an oarly period. They disclose an astounding 
laxity in sex moralityfiarkar and others have also made general 
atatements of this kind. But they fail to observe that sex freedom 
was found amongst some of tbe outlandish people only. As for the 
midland io Aryans, from the earliest times, they have a strict code of 
mcralify and that is why whenever any teferonoo to the culture of 
these outlandish people is made, it is mads in the most contemptu¬ 
ous teims. 

In spite of the above oonolusion we have to take into ooneidora* 
tion tiio legend of 8vetaketu who was an Aryan sago. As Wester* 
marck romarks about the legend i "Lsgende of this typo oao more be 
regarded as evidenoe of primitive promiscuity... At tho some tune I 
do not deny that they may be an echo of social conditions in the past. 
The story in the Hahabh&raU may allude to the laxity of morals 
among tbe Kon*Aryan people of India and the HimSlayae."** 

It is evident that Weetermarok was wrong in bobeviog so, As 
for the piesumption that the story indicated ‘^Minimum regulations 

»Mbh..I, 811,842. 

•‘Mbh., 1.214, Pootacte 20.2101 (Critfoal such wyal pl«w 

ooa b« IWUiar tnoad in the Bpio ecd often mention ie made about huatiag 
fipeditioai or cattle branding expeditiens of varioue kings, when women eod 
pmetitQtce eocempanied them. 

A. 6. Altekar, Tha Poeitiea of Women in Hindu Cultare. p. 86. 

■*E. Wmtetmank. lUd.. Vol. I. p. 106, 
or. W. 0. Sumner and A. G. Keller—"The Soene* of Society". VoL XU,* 
p. 1642. 
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or relfttive umegalation rothor than of promlMuity;" it would bo 
bottor to agreo witb Dr. Kopadio. according to whom, euob atonea 
may bare boon incorporatod into the Eplo to jastify tho praotioo 
of the brabmino serriog as proxy to Kaatriya women. *'Tbey wore 
thus purposely invonted azui added to the Bpio at a later stage, 
as the oxagg^atod laxity Torgiag to promiscuity pictured therein, 
was good enough to justify and make palatable a revolting privilege 
of the brahmins”*’. 

In the light of the above discusebn it may be said that though 
there is ample evidence of the onstenoe of unregulatod seX'relation 
amongst some of the people who were not neoeiseriJy nan*aryan and 
though the tradition of that pattern of marital relations is perpe¬ 
tuated by the Epic-writer in the life history of F&odavas and the 
YSdavas yiho have become the symbols Of reverence in the brah* 
maoio culture, there Is no conclusive evidence to show that any 
laxity verging on promiscuity was ever the trait of Indo-Aijaa 
culture. 




•* E. M. Eapsdis. Eipdu Kiaship, p. Si. 
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POLYANDRY 

Xh«Te a B soliool of thought vMoh beliovM that polyandry ww 
a feature of vedio culture. Dr. Sorkor bosee his hypotbeais firstly 
on the referenoea in the Vedas to more than one god marryiog a 
single wife (es for iostonoe the Maruta and Eodoal and the twin 
Aivinoe marrying SOryi) and secondly to the fact that an indivi¬ 
dual hod a right to merry tlio widow of bis elder brother, which 
Moording to him is a vestige of the earlier polyandry. Prootice 
oi using metronymios is its another relio. He further supports bis 
thesis by drawing upon data from religious proetioee to a rituolietio 
detail recorded in the Toittiriya SaAbiti (III, 5 , 6} that the wife is 
there described as ^having noble husbands*. The Fertility ritual 
which includes her denuding and wetting in presonoe and ^^th the 
help of the conductors of the sacrifice is a definite Indication that the 
rite was originally performed by the Joint husbands of a common 
wife.' 

Iravsti Karve also agrees with the view of Prof Sarkar. She 
supports her contention by an analysis of the kinship terras used 
in the Vedas. According to her, the word i*var (younger brother 
of the husband) derived from the root 'W, to play, signifies the 
relationship between the younger brother ^f the husband (devr) 
and the wife of the elder brother with whom he is on terms of 
playing and JokiDg.’ Upadhyaya is also of the some opinion for he 
suggests that dtvar was not only looked upon os a possible husband 
after the death or during tho absence of his brother but what Is 
even more important, as a second husband even during his brother’s 
life-time.^ Polyandry thvis seems to be a feature of ancient vedio 

»8. 0 . Sarkor. Some AspeoM of tbs BssUcst SmIo] Eistci? of ladis, 
pp. 79 . 82 . TUustraCioiu of pol;eadrous marnagM from tho vadio and IsMr 
Dharma/ff«eu literature are cited b7 Dr. P. V. Kaoe, History of DHarma 4 i*tra, 
Vcl. a pp. 860 . 

■ Inveti Earve, KinsUp usagM sad tbe Family OrgooisatioB, A. B. 0. 
R. I., XX, pp. 2M-889- 

* B. 8. Upadhyaya, Women io the Bgvedo, p. 101. 
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dolturo And not a sporAdio ocduraneo among certAin AborfgioAl 
tribM.* 

Briffanlt is aUo of iha opinioa that it was a CyplOAl AiyAo trait 
and waa in no way foreigD to them. Ho adds: ‘*It ia a aignifioant 
foot... that novb«a aitbM in the Voda* or th« SiitraA... is 
thoTA A word of condemnation of tba practice although on any view 
the Aryan mxift have been both before and after tbeir arriAal in 
India in the cloaeet poecibW e^itaot with populatione among whom 
polyandry was an eetabbehed aoMal naage.*'* He also mantiona 
JaCe or Rajpute of tba Punjab who aecordiog to Sir Alfred 
are, diftinctive of the primitive Aryan type ae tboee amongaC 
whom fraternal polyaadry ia a traditionaJ naage.* 

The eminent vedio uholan on the other hand are of the opinion 
that Polyandry i$ aomathing foreign to tha vedio culture. To 
quote Profa. Macdoaell and Eeith: Polyandry ia foreign to 
the Vedna, there ia no paaaage eoataining any clear reference to 
such a Quatom. Sran if Waber’a view that tha plural ia here uaed 
'Majeetatla cauaa’ ia not accepted; DelbniJc's explanation by 
nythwlogy ia probab^ right, tn other paeaagea the plural ia only 
generic."’ 

Another explanatioft offered for ref^anoe to polyandry in the 
vedio literature ia that polyandry being prevalent among the 
aborigioa] tribee of India and tha vedio Aryana boing acquainted 
with it through their contact with t hees oai^boun, whatever 
oaecal reference to this praotiee ie traced in tbe vedio literature ia 
more probably an ezf«taaion of thia familiarity.’ Of the two tbe 
formw opinion appeara to be more teaaonaMa. 

While the vedio evidence ia of a debatable character, tbe 

•Iravftti Kwv^ AM.OSA. XX, p. ttT. 

• B. Bhffaeh, Th» YcL 1. pp. 961.0. 

BriffMH, Th« Moltm ToL 1. p. «77. 

alec of. B. WcstMaeick. Setccy of HoaDu aCtcriace. YoL p. 1H« 
SuBihLrlr tho family Ufa of tha SliaaiTaa of Mm CU^HimBlayeo araes wbc 
to BCtjiBfdar are poraly of an Afyeb orifui ahoold be cocaidared 
aa fopportifig Mm pravekoee of pdyaiHby m tOe Tedio a^a tor Uv« £a e 
jcmt faauly. tba brethare tfaa wiCa or eivea ia oommoe. D. H. 

UajoDdar. Tba Cultwa Fatten of a Myiadieoa Sooiaty*!# qooted by Iravetl 
Khrm, A^.OHJ., XX, p. tU. 

• and Keith.. Yadie ladex, Yol. I. p. 479. 

• Emry tfayna^ Wriwin l^i», p. 77. . * ' 

J, Uayer, SsKoal LUt cn Aixant lodie, YoL T, 107. 
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MORALS IK THE StXCS 


MAh&bb&rata prorideG rr vith a conorote c&so of a polyandroua 
marriage in the marriage of Draupad! with the five PSo^avaa, But 
the marriage doee not receive the approbation of the Epic writer in 
as much aa he haa to give a number of explanations for what appeam 
to be unnatural or irregular. 

The topic of the marriage of Draupadf ia first introduced bp the 
Epio writer in the beginning of the Oaitra>Ratha Parva of the 
Adiparva.* After killJog the lUlceaea Balta» the Plnd^^vae etayed 
with a certain brahmin at Ekeakxi. TJiere a brahmin of strict 
TOWS onoe viaitod their host. Many stories about atrange oountriea 
and peoplea were recited by him and then he apoke of the forth¬ 
coming svoyomvora of the dauglitor of the king Brupada. On 
hearing the wonderful account, the Pindavu became reetlesa. 
Underaunding that her aona were eager to attend the $wfyamvara 
ceremony of the daughter of the PftAcftla king, Kuntl said; '7f 
you all wiah we may now move to the Plfloila country/'^* 

But the very next chapter*^ gives a different version. It 
narrates how Vyisa the divine aage oaine to Pnijdsva^s abode In 
Ekoekri and told them the story of Brauptull'e life before her 
.birth. He said: 'There was a daughter of e lage, beautiful and 
Tirtuous but unable to find a husband due to her former aotiooe 
{pCfW'ibamo}. Through strict penance, she pleased Lord f^iikara. 
Lord ^fikara wished Co grant her a boon. 'T deeire a husband 
who is virtuous," was the boon asked for again and again and so 
the Lord said "0 au^ioious one, because you asked of the boon of a 
husband five times, you will get five husbands in your next birth." 
That girl is reborn as Brupada’s daughter Kreoi and she is destined 
to be your wife. So, 0 you strong ones, go to the city of 
Kfloila." 

Thus while in the first account the visiting brahmin narrates the 
legend about the myeterioas birth of Braupadl and her brother 
as a "strange tale" and reports her forthcoming marriage, a news 
which excites the imagination of the Bindavas, the esoood account 
which introduces Vyisa on the scene is d^iberately narrated to 
induce the P&pdavae to visit the Fificila country as suitors of 
Srsv&’s hand and whose marriage with them was almost pro* 

•Mbh., 1 , 16 a. 

‘•Mbh.,I,iae,U. 

“Mbb, 1.167. 
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ordain^, Wfntanuta** rightly ooasidera the whole episode of 
VyfiM'a introduotioo e later interpolatioD, to ej^oia away the 
polyandroQS meniage of Dreupadl, by oonferring upon it the 
<llvin« senotion firstly in the person of eage VySse and eeoondJy 
in the boon oonfarred by Lord i^ankore. 

A third referenae to the forthooining merriege of Draapedi is to 
.be had in 1,176 where it is narrated bow a travelling band of tl» 
brehmins advise tlio Pindavas n'lio are m tUeir way to P&Aoila to 
join them as they also are going there. ‘*Vou are haodsomo like 
gods eo it is possible that by ohanoe Dracpadl may eeleot one of 
you. This brother of yours, wJio is refulgent, handeome and of 
long arms, may obtain viotoiy and muoh wealth there.Here it 
ehould be noted that though a hint is given ebout the forthooming 
marriagew.it is only with one of the brothers and no rofereneo to 
polyandry is raado at all. It looks quite natural that the 
P&pOavas should have met a travoUing band of the brahmins who 
were prooeoding towards tho FfthoAla ooimtry with a hope of getting 
profuse gifts on the occasion of tho marriage. Thus while tho Amt 
and tbe third aooount confirms the first one* it fuithw teatifiea 
our interpretation that Vy&sa’s opisode is late and superfiuoas. 

The actual description of the svayrhutra starts with 1,17$, 11, 
wherein after the failure of all the Keatriyas, Arjuna disguised. 
M a brahmin wins the priaoees. The PKodavas went with h« to 
their hut ui alteer joy called out for their mother to see the wonder¬ 
ful alms (hitksd) they had brought that day. Their mother who 
was inside tbe hut without even givi:;g a look to what was deeoribod 
as told them to divide it in equal portions and enjoy it. But 
realisation as to what she has ordered oamo soon enough and she 
was sbooked; 'T have indeed spoken what should not be spoken 

Realising her mistake Km»tl went to Yndhifthira—her eldest son 
proficient in dJtarma —and ssked him to find out such a way that har 
words may remain true while tlio tViarma of the daughter of tbe 
PUoila king may not be violated by an action whioh had never 
been practised (vi*. the sharing equally by brothers of tho conjugal 
j'ight with regard to one woman).** EunU’e request olearly Indi- 

**«. Wlfttonute, "Not** oa MahShhiraU,", J.B jLfi. 189?. 

175,18.19. 

188, 2. 

'“ifbh.,1, 188, 4^. 
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MORALS IN THE SPIOS 


oatAS ttot aho also condors tJie idea of sharing a oommon wjfe 
by the brothers so “odAamo'* indioAting an absence of such a 
tradition. 

Yudbiethira acting «if he hod not heoid Kant! s speech turns to 
Ajjmm and asks him to get married to KrtnS because she was hxs 
prize. But Arjuna is reluctant to get moi-ried prior to hu older 
brotikov and to act sinfully oooording to tiie belief of those 
days 

H&Ping noticed that ali hie brothers were of an age when they 
would like to get married, and that the beauty of the princess was 
Bueii as made each brother desirous of her for himself and rem^- 
boring what Vyftsa had told them about DranpadI, Yudhisthira, 
afbaid of creating a dissension amongst the biothcra declared, 
“This auspioious Draupad! will be a wife to us all- 
This psssMo perhaps betrays the two reason of tbs polyandrous 
marriage of Draupadl. It was Yudhisthira^s fear of dlsaonaion 
amongst tho five brothers. Thus this polyandrous marn^e was a 
t«aaU of the diplomacy on the part of Yudhisthira, bis idea being 
that poBseesion of a common wife alone would mantain their family 

a oonsolidated one. , . ^ ► 

6ince Arjuna had fulfilled tho ocnditwn of tho test pul at 
evawmvara, Dwpada, who now proposed the fonn^ 
naturaUy pointed him out as a bridegroom just aa Yudhitehira 
bad done before-lt being tho natural and normal eow. But 
Yudhisthira exproased the desire to get morrled with Draupaiu. 
Drnnada agreed to this readily aa it was also a custom to win a girl 
in ^mvara for someone else. He hardly thought that somo- 
thmg else was proposed. 

But Yudhirthira puts forth the propceal of all the five brothere 
marrying DraupadT, giving aa reason^heir mother’s o^er, further 
adding that it was thoii pact that a jewel should be divided equally 
among all and he did not wish to break it.“ 

3 >rupada was shocked to hear this proposal which aocor^g 
to him was both against the popular custom aa well as the Vei^ 
and said that such aa action would be an aiiAamw. He also 


•• Mbh., Xm, Mi Xm, M, 9. Bom. Ed. (It shows that right of ptunogsw- 
6un of the eldsr brother was a strong pcevslent oustom.) 

*’Mbh.,1,189,11-16. 

»• Mbh., 1.187, 22.24, 
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raprock<ih«d YudbisthirE aaying that he should not eren think that 
way. ''A m&D eould njoriy xfion than one wife hut not eo & 
woman.”'* 

But Yudbiethira olaiiaed that it woe neither odAamo nor against 
onstom. Indeed it woe a dhanna and hi doing ao, they would be 
but following tho footatopa of tlieir onoeatora.** Here it hoa to be 
noted that YudhiHtbira, though he emphatioaliy proolaimed hie 
deeiajon aa not being opposed to dharma, did not oiler any reaaon • 
for the doeiaion exoopt rather tJie looee one that it wae a tradition 
foUowod by tlieir anoeatoia. It should be ru>ted too that £untt 
bad already declared the whole situation ae *one unheard of’. That, 
it was an escluaivc family tradition ie thus belied by Kimti'a own 
words. 

The next ohapter introducee us to Brupada asking VyAaa, on a 
oourt ^It. to aolTS this knotty problem. He asks him, "How 
oan one woman be the wife of many? Would it not lead to a 
Samiara {mixed p‘ogony}”1 

Vylaa puts it thus: "This proposition la of course against the 
popular tradition ae woU as the Todio tradition, bceauee it is no* 
whore seen in this world, that one woman may belong to many 
husbands. Yet I would like to listen to different opinjone about it. 
Drupoda’a objeotion to it was that one woman oould not marry 
many men at a time beoauae auoh an action wee neithor supported 
by popular nor by the Tedio tradition. Kie ion—Dl^etadyumna 
further added that it wee improper for an elder brother to approach 
the wife gf a younger brother. 

KuQti and Yudhisthira however argued differently. The latter 
declared that there did exist an anoient tradition according to 
which one woman oould marry many husbands; firstly that of a 
brahmin woman named Jafilfi who had married seven huabanda 
aimultaneousiy and a woman named Viksi.daughter of a eage^wbo 
had married several brothers known as Pracetae. His other 
argument was that he did not want to disobey his motbor, who was 
the beat amongst tbe elders and whose opinion waa always as guod 
as dharma. Kunti supported Yudhlsthira on the plea that a way 
should be found out by which her words may not prove false. 
Vyasa then declared his judgment saying "0 King of the Fafiofilas, 

>'Mbh.,L U7.Sfl.27, 

«*Ubb..2,167. 26. 
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YudhisthiTA says is dJuinna, th«re is no doubt about it. 
But as to how it is dJiarna and ie io line with the scripturoa that 
cannot be openly diaoloaed. You alone are to know it.*' Saying 
so, he departed with Drupsda to anothor room. 

The chapter tliat follows, indicates Vyftsa’a explanation so oonfi* 
dendally given. This explanation is neither leased upon scripturoa 
DOT on any tradition. Ho narrated tlio legend of the five Upondras 
who were ouised by Loid Siva for insulting him; and who ware 
reborn os the five PSndavas and also thoir royal glory {Sr!) who 
was bom as DraupadI in the next birth. Ho preaentod I>rupada 
with a divine sight, wheieby be saw theiu iit their originul forms. 
And so Diupada. on seeing all this, was fully oonvineed that tljere 
“vut nothing obieetionabls iit bestowing DraupadI on tlie five 
brothers,*^ To oonvinoe him fnrthor Vy&sa repeated tho fitoiy 
of the penanoe of the brahmin girl again. 

Drupadft now agreed to the proposal, saying: “Be it dharma 
or adtUrna. if LokI ^fikara has so decired, let it bo so. lam not 
at a fault, because Knot is meant for all of thorn,*’ Here it hue to 
be noted that Vyfiaa is not alrfe to oonviiioe Drupada by any solid 
arguments. He takes recourse to mystification and Drupada’s 
remark also clearly convoys that he is not fully convbicmh Draupfid! 
is theo men iod every day to one brother In order uf age regaining 
her virginity ei'ery day. 

It is thus olearly soon that Vyisa satisfied Di-upada only by 
miraoJe and talo*telIing. 

One more incident should bo narrated here before oonoluding the 
analysis of the polyandry of DraupadI. When later tlte five 
PAO^vas uttled in Indraprastha with their oonunon wife, Hurada 
«ame to pay a viait to them. He warned them that all the five 
brothers could not atay with one woman peacefully. To illustraie 
hie statomeit he narrated the story of the two mighty rdhsasa 
luothers Suoda and Dpasunda who fell out with each other and 
lulled each other for the aake of a woman. And so acoording to 
N&iada's advice the P&ndavas made a rule that Draupadi should 
stay in turn with all the brothers, When she was in privacy with 
one of the brothers, any other who approached theio, should go to 
the for^t for twelve years. And later on Arjuna who broke this 
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rulo had to go to tlie focasC for twelvo y^aV 

This k a point apaoially to be noted. In any polyandroue sooiaty 
existing in this time no auch nrrangomont between the brothetR ie 
geiiei'HlIy iworded. In the absence of the older brother the right 
of oohAlnlivlion iwKftlly bolonga to nil the brothers. Otberwiso the 
M'ifo ahv'o;\'K IteloiJfp* light fully to the elder biothor.** 

'J'o lOKunio. t. ulow* w nijny of tho ftllo^•c data bLowb thnt 
Poh nndfv ia eouiothiu^! Ibrolgn luid imlkonrd of in IIw Ejmo exoopt 
in tho t'MO of flto f5i.idavA«. Even in that <'aao the oppoeitlon 
is wry iitrong. Yudln^thiiu and Kimtl, botli cliampiening the 
coiTHO of polyandry ate at first shoohed by tho eituation thomeolTea. 
WJjon Kiintl loaroa i)»at the bhilui which her sons had brought la 
indiviaiblo, aha U sorry for what she had epoken, and eonaulte 
Yudhistbira for finding a way out of it. Yudbiathlra also at first 
proi>o«ioe tliat Avjuna should gat married to ]>iaixpodI booauee ehe 
WM Arjuna’s prlw*. It la only after Arjuna rofusea to do eo on tho 
plea that ho cannot marry before hie elder bx*othar, and that 
Vudhiethii’a leads in tho eyeu of all his brothers tho desire to miirry 
the booutifui prinooM, that tJio ideo of a polyandroue marriage 
epi'ings up ill Jiis mind. In end pol)*andry is upheld u an ancient 
ouNtom of tho family and in compliance with his mothur’e 
voids which loflkaa it dhampo (right and propox) ho forces the 
unwilling Drupada and his son Dbrstadyumiia to accept it. 

The introduction of Vyiaa in tiie matter ie wy strange and 
un*understandab]e. It was by his acMoe that the PiQ.davas 
went to the «wyamvafc. Tho whole passage seems a lator inter¬ 
polation—being absolutely superfluous there—tlius seems certain. 
Again when ho later appears in Drupada *s court, be acts as If he is 
ignorant of what has happened before, and that it was at his sug¬ 
gestion thot the Pipdavas had come there and tries to estimate 
the situation ane>v. Not only that but he shows suppriee at tho 
suggestion of the polyandious marriage though It wos his own 
suggestion. The whole situation can be explained only if the 

■* Kbb.. L SOS. 38. {It is possible that the whole Of tbe pauage is e 
fabrication to explain tha twelve.yaat wan<l«cmg of Arjuna wUoh aocoidins 
W Hepkina is a coUaotloa of the beioio fea«M of Arjima brought togathar 
and explamad ae having been pertbrened during hie twelTO.year wandering. 
E. W. Hopkins. Greet Idpcoa of India, p. 19.} 

** 5, Weatennarok. History of Human Marriage, Yol. in. p. 184. 
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vhok pMs^o in vbioh VyiM advises the Fi]>davaa to attend the 
et^Vdmvora is t^ken as aa intorpolataso. Again hit bebavionr is 
Drupoda’s ooort ia meet oscoormeisg and ao are his storiea told to 
Drupnda to obtain appro^ Dnapadfa polyandrous marriage.*^ 

Yudhistbira’s own arguaento to convuMO Dnapada are most 
aneonvinoing and it is very surprising that a peraojiality like Vyisa, 
renowned for his teaming, is expected to be convinced ly it. Even 
Vyisa does not accept it as a tiaditioo and tries to bring about the 
desired polyandxous marriage by resorting to mystification. The 
ithstratiose of the polyandrous marriage giveo by Yudbisthira are 
mote exceptions than indicateve of current ouetom. 

We may now examioa the attitude of the Kpic itself towards the 
polyaRdrouj marriage of DraapadJ. Tboogh the Epic aeoopta the 
polysndrous marriage ae a fact, all refewneee to it are made with 
leliictance. The A^perra refers lo the polyandroos marriage of 
Draupadl as inhuman.** 6o does Karna in Sabhfiparva** where 
he refers to DranpadI ae a harlot serving five men at a time. Had 
the oiietom been a oommon om Karpa would not have remarked 
derogatively. 

Thus the fact that Dmupadi's mamage is the only instance of 
the poJyandrous marriage that we eesne ecrese in the Epic, itself 
esteblishea that it is rather ao exceptioD than a rule. Polyandry 
ae on institution is ebeohitely ont-deCed in the Epio and not only 
that but even the very idea of polyaodry is shocking and revolting 
to the Epic society at any rata by the time of its final oompUation. 

Winternits. on the other hand, ezpleina away this partiooJac 
poiyandroae marriage aa a custom strictly limited to a certain family 
tradition, Yiidhisthira bekxiging to a faauly with such a tradition— 

K. Wintemits, J. R. A. B., lie7>^oNi on the Mbb. After ttlenag 
iato a leefftby argORmi Co coetfedict the fUtenmttaeds by Dehlmana 

thet the polTapdric mamsge ef DreupedS wse eaty iaveoted i& order to 
SloftTMe fymbolM^ly indivkibOity ef (he <wnaoo property belonging to 
the joint Cemily Wiatenici eetebUehee; after • eomperisen of the story of (be 
five Upendree to tte Gpio with tboee of the hBikeodey^Kixace and others 
and also with refetsoees to tiw polyaodroM mamage Draepadf m Jain and 
Buddhwue LteraSore—that Mm leg^ of the five Upendiae namted to explain 
DraupsdTe mamage k nethiag hvt a aeounaa rat«rpoia(*«o sad •« la the 
Story of the Brahmin gitL 
**y£bb.. l.^SS. 

•> Ubb., U, is. U. iBte. B<l.) 
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and BupporU hit ccnchi^ by Yndhirtbirt’fl own argumoito 
whiah »fer* to it m U»ir ©Id family tradition. Tho polynndnc 
tradition of tho Pfodavaa which aoana to be a ralic of a tradiWon of 
romoto p«t * acoordiog to Wintonute, tmmt to be too wcU 
known and Uto an inataooe to bo auocoafcUy ignorod. And 
in epito of the efforta of tho Epto-at time of too final «mpiUtiai 
of which the tradition muat not only have bean outdatod but alao 
ropugnant to the eocie^ da© to toe noww conwpta about MX 
morality—it hae to accept it and lotain it. It it wy probable 
that the origiDal Epic had accepted the polyandry of DraupadS 
without any apologetic comment.** 

Equally vehement oppotftkm to polyandry ie to be found m 
Itimiyapa. Briffault makto of toe marriage of Rtoa and hie 
brothere with SU and her eietora ae a poewWa Inetanotr of a poly- 
lujdroue group marriage. Hie argument la baaed on a comment 
made by a Rikaam VWdha. Ibte RttMoa intended to carry 
4 way Sltt during the earlier part of Rtoia’i banWunent. On 
eeeing tha two brotbert accompanied by only one woman in a 
femt Viridha remarha, "Akt. what uea ia your aeoetio attoe I 
You both etay with one woman. Wbo are you two—who oonunrt 
euoh an odAoma firing a bad name to the trie in general*'. Briffaujt 
further aitempu to euppwt hie argmnant by a reference to Janaka a 
apeeoh on the oeoaakm of Slto'e mamaga: ‘*0 beM of toe tagm 
by your command I ahall now beatow boto my daughtem SltA and 
UnniU to your famUyr* The mamage of four brothare of Rima 
with the four aMt of Janaka famay ia oouaidered an inataooe 
of group marriage by Briffault. 

But Briffault ia redkaUy mietahen. He doea not take oth« moat 
eaeential and important iwferencea' into oonaideration. For the 
separate marriage of each brother with each eitter ie unequivocally 
mentioned in the Bimlyaoa, Thue. aft* dedaring that he ^ 
beetow hie two daughtew to the membera yf the family of DataratU 
and thus unite the two families. Janaka doclarea: "I beetow this 
Site won by brawy and refulgent like a goddoaa to Rimacaadra; 
and Unaili to LakaamMja. 0 beat of tha aagea. I declare it for 

MIt ia a wdJ eocapted £mi now that eome of the 
Pre*V«die. 

••B. W- HopkiM, Greet Zpiet of India, p* 

••R. BrU&olt. Tto Bcthen, VoL 1. ^ * foe* ^ V- 
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the tbird timo to make H dofiniU (hat I bestow &t& upon BJUna* 
o&ndra and UnniU upon Lofcgaaaa^. And tbifl, hie spowh ooouzs 
ht tbe Tereee that inuaediately JbUow thoM v«nM on whioh BrifTauIC 
raUcK. fiiniiJarly the two daugbtort of EuiadhTaJa aro sei^aratoly 
bMtowed upon Bharato and Satnighna.’* Thw marriago oorO' 
monies—and it ibooid be partkoJariy obeerred, the bestowal of 
daughten by their nspeotiva fatbare (boi^rdddwi) ae also tbo 
aecoptanco of the hand of tha bride (pdpi-praAaso) are porformcd 
izidiTiditally in eaeb oaee.^ 

This prove* our eonteotioo that marriago oannot be oonsi- 
dered an instance of group marviage. Ibe ronark of the BAksaw 
referred to above inoidenUlly refleoliag the attitude of the Eitio 
composer towards Polyaod/y—is simply a misjudgmoQt on his 
part, whjoh as a custom is repugnant aren to a Pibssta 
A reference may be raado here to an episode related in Mahft- 
bhirata^* describing tbe birth of tba sago Dirghatamas. Sage 
Utatbya had a wife Msaatt who was pregnant by bim. Onco 
Utathya’s younger hrotbar Bpbaspeti approached his elder brotber*s 
wife with a desire for sexual intercoorse. UamaU asid to him, 
*Flo4se do act approach me, at this time. 0 Brhaspati i am already 
holding tbe eeed of your elder hrothpr Utethya in my womb, and 
it is studying tbe six redss there. Your ss^ is powerful and 1 
shall sot be able to bold two seeds at a time.* But B(baspati 
restless with desire, wm unable to coaOet his passion. He started 
tbe sexual act with Msiusti. Tba foetus in the womb bowevor 
recorded its protest against this bebavioar of firhaspatl saying, 
'*0 father {tdta). there is no posmbility of two. staying here. Your 
seed is powerful and I am here from tbe begmning.** So saying be 
blocked the way of the uterus by his foot. As e result, the powerful 
eeed of Brhaspati trkkled down to tbe grtiund. Bihaspati was 
very angry at this and cursed the foetus that H will stay in pespetual 
darkness. Accordingly, tbs child was ben blind and was known 
as I^ghstamas. Mamati’s answ to Brhaspati is worth noting. 
She refuses him, but H k not on tbs ground of dharna ta that of 
any other sex taboo. Bho refuses bim only iot physical reasons. 

n FUmijAoa. It. 71. tO>SS. 
n iUmiyaoa. Tl, 78.11. 

** IUmA7aaa, H, 73. 88. 
a«UblL.l. 88. 
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oftmely of prognuioy 4nd of the iinpoeaibilily of holding more then 
ono footw. This oleofly U»t ihore to© no ecruples, 

nothing wrong for m epperently merricd wbawa to be epproa*hod 
hy bor hnshMul’s yoengor beotber-** 

Hcrt tJic riglit of tl» j-oungcr brofl»er to Loki iosuai rolations 
with tl<« wife of hw oUof bfothor in mognised. This is also found 
in ApaetambA Dhana* wiioro a 0ri is to bo giron to 

the family. In BrhaJfJali «nnti” ll« cuatoin of pving a daughter 
to the family ia a AVrtflj^ one, that ia ae one of tho typo not 
to be followed in tbo Kali-age. 1 lu* emplu»»oe anot her impoHant 
atpeot clearly, via. that it waa a eoatom provalaot in tlio paet ljut 
aboliahed by the time of the waiter- 
There ia aleo another tradition according to whioh fl»t the 
brothen and then the kinemon bed a right to many th* widow of 
the dtceared family member. >• The Eiace abound in ox^plee 
Uhietrating tb» tradition, dieeueaod oleewbero. Some of which ai© 
Tarft and Sugriea, MaiKlodaii and Vibkhatja wherein the widow 
of the elder brother actually martk* thu hrothar*in*law, and 
Siti and Ukfmapa wbwain a foggeation to the eamo effect ie 
made. Hie Smiti writera on tbe other band reelriot the intimacy 
of tbe widow and her broth»-in-law to ilte iartitutiuci of niyogn 
aocording to which tbe Iwother.in-law or tbe Idneman wae allowed 
to roiee a child on the widow, «• only when her butbaad died child, 
leae end tbe widow deeired H. 

■■ Msyar quetec (ha mm m a probeble eunrle of greup-marriac* m- 
naridog; 'Tt is, imUwt. a rtrang* thieg » And a «■«•. which arou^ 
caeral fealingt of the TadiaM. aeoribed tc the prieet of gode, 

Brheepati, and to hie biot^.... aad eoe Me leatpted te look upon »uab 

tbiopMechoea from a tone ^rtieeeoioiigeTea tbe Aryaoe alee poop mamap 

may h«Te beao aeaMgwMd iaetiMi»io»... Yet there ia alwaye left a Mrteia 
doubt aa to the actual etale exiatiof in thoee daya”. (Meyer» J. J., sarual 
Lift la India, Vet. I, pp. Ilc-Ut.) Tbeaeieaothinf in tha Bpioto warrant 
Veyar'a laferanM of group marnaewand atraoca it ia that be bimMJf dcubte. 
the pwbehaity cf what tamfiM. It ia very pwheWe that tbe eoUro atoiy 
ia a faouetie fabricatioa inlerpoUted to «pleia tbe etymology of tbe oaae' 
Dtrghatemae. Thia atoty ia narrated in Bdmdderata. 4. 11-18. 

»• ApMUmba Dbanna Kotm—ea vwM l>haniuko 9 a. p. 108. 

*' B^uepati—Ae qaoted in the Dharmakoea at p. 1080. 

•*£au«dya, HC. 4. 

** Brbaepati—ee quoted in Dharm^oea, p. lOIO. 

«• P. V. Ff~ i History of Phermatletrae, VoU Q. pp- ®1**® * 
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Thus thftt the attitoda of the Epk« towards polyandry is abeo* 
lotely hostile is certain. Thoo^ polyandry is accepted as an 
ancient tradition both by the Epio as weD as the Sutra and Sznrti 
literature, it baa beOome quite repugnant to society of the Epic 
period and was not in keepng with the aexnal standard of 
those days. An instance ot a potyandxous marriage like that 
•of is “specially expbjoad away. gloMad orer and 

4systi£ed."f^ 


■*i Uenimr Williams, ladiaa £p«e Feetry, p. 10. 
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HtEMARITAL SEX RELATIONS 

In tbo T&iitIrfyB Anj^ymk* (I.t7) ia to be found e reference to 
pj'OgnAot htmdrU, and iht SaibhiUe often refer to eone of un* 
\vetlded motben {himSfipkircs) «xp<Med and attaeked by aniniiJe.^ 
iVrootdjng to l^;)edbyaja oven in tbe Rgreda uiuona without 
leligiom eacetione between non and weonea ere aot unknown.* 
Thie clearly indicate e that pretnarital sex relatione which wore not 
oompletely unknown were socially tolerated. At tbe same time 
it seems, opinioD was getting crystallised against such relatioas 
booauso issues of nicb relstfoai era bere suggested to be exposed 
to nnunak. Yet often enough, the repugnance exprensed by people 
towards the obiJdno from such ralatioos may not hare been of an 
intensity, strong enough to affect notably the social status of such 
an illegitimate offspring, partlctilariy if tbe ^)d proved to be a 
man of strong moral obaraoter ee in ibe ease of 6atyak&ma Jib&Ia. 
fatyakima Jibila opeoly admitted that he was an illogitiznate 
cJ.ikl of a maid servant and yet ha was admitted as a papU of a 
famous preceptor, in ocmse^pience to his speaking tbe truth. 

Q'bs oonohasioas with regard to tlte state of eox^bios of un* 
married girla as galbsred from tbe dau talliee with the tn^* 
lion ae reflected m tbe SambiUs. InsUnose of unmamed girls 
having sexual ralatioiis with a man and attaining motherhood are 
to be found in tbe Epics. These girls in doe course got married 
acoording to the usual rotigioua rite* and tbe ohildren bom in 
maidenhood are oonstdered ae belonging to tbe husbands of thesr 
netbera. 

Vy&aa, tbe i^endaiy oompiler of tbe greet Epic was himsolf 
a progeny of unwedded love.* His mother BCatsyagandhfl, as tbe 
Epic nairatee, was the foster daughter of a Iwherman and rowed 
her fathtf’a ferry beat from one shore of tbo Ganges to the other. 
On«o sage Pariiara happened to be a pamengsr in her ferry boat. 

> Vlj«Be7i Baqihita, x-X^C, a. m qw>Wd in tiw T«dk ladcx. Vol. X, p. 

• B. 6. Upadbyaya. Wmmb id ilM Bc*ed^ p. IbS. 
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Th9 fair fuboravaan attrscl«d his attontion at oooe, acid soon a 
daeira to enjoy her aroM in his miod. He acooidingly expreseed 
hie desirt. Matayagaulhi Tcfueed faim on tbe plea that ebo waa 
aehamod of oobablting in pnbUc with eo many people on both 
eborot looking upon them.* But the eags at once created a mist 
round (lio boat eo tliat nobody cookl koo them. Wonderetrudk 
at thin luiraRle, the maiden ajiokfi again, '"Kiiowino to be a maiden, 

O brIUiat)t one, uuclor tbe protection of my fati)er. hfy maiden* 

hood would la|Mi by your oontaot; bow then, ahall 1 be able to 

rettuTi Ikome < I ahall not bo abb to atay at my father'a honeo 

hereafter Conaider all this &r»t and then act aa you like."* The ^ 

girl waa relievod of her fear by a promim cm the piwc of tJio saga 

that her maidenhood woo Id bo restored to her after (he bitorcouree.* 

The eage further undertook to grant Uatayagandlii any boon 
ehe cared to aak. Aceordiugly Matayagandhi exproaa^ the 
desire that a eweot perfume ehould emanate freoi her body. The 
sage granted it and tbe intarcourae between the two tovk place 
in the boat. Aa a reenH of the rtnion Hatayagandli^, now alee 
known aa Yojanagandbi because of lira pleeeing odour coming out 
from her body tor miJoa together, at once gare Urih to a child whom 
ahe oaat off on an ialand in the Yamun& rivw. The ohild—because 
he wee oaat off on an island (defpa)—vaa called Braipfiyana.’ 

PorSiara'a apontaoeoua propoaal to a Aaborwoman without 
any idea of narriage with her Indioataa that auob relatione rauat 
not hare been altogether u&oeual. Uatayagaodhi’a pretext 
that ehe could not accept PerUara’a propoeal becanee ehe wu still 
under tbe protection of her father, beeidea pointing towards an ^ 

absolute patriarebate where the bead of tbe family wielded abeo* 
lute power oyer tbe ohiidnn ; abo indioatec that ahe herself had 
00 Bcrnplea eo far aa ber rirgicu^ was conceroed. Parihara’a 
offer to grant her rirgipHy back after the intereourM aeema to 
be a later addition to the origmat atory to ecoomoMdate the require- 

* Ifbh.. 1.97.99 

67, 61-61 

* Kbb., 1,67. 63. 

Mn tli» mat Parr* wbea MeCayegaAdba (m oerratee tbia 

apUode to eha saya that aha aaraad to the propoeal of PAraeera 

beoauee aba waa afraid of a com if aba wara lo rafoea ban. She also atataa ' 

that (haohildbom oufcofchatmioo waoeaateffby berentbaialaadaaiBairQO^ 

Wd by tbasagebiaualf.sotbatebaiiu^fcbaa vifgiaagaui. Hbb,,I, 
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tnonU ol tb« coneopt of ac«Ading to vhiob Tiiginity 

xauct baT« b«en an ewential fro^reqiunM of munage and henoa 
priced M a Tixtoo lA* unmafTied woman. Tba exeuM, ai put 
forward later on b; ber, for ber acceptanee of propoaal, namd^. 
tbe fear of the euree, may p<^t to a elate of aodal hierarchy where 
probably brabmina and ipeat aa^ were not unknown to take 
Advantage of their poaition and where women of a lower efcatue 
muet have aubmitt^ to tbe preawro of their demand due to the 
fear of a ouna. 7be wbde thing thna ii a brahmanio innovation, 
firstly, to make exoonbla the boee behaviour ol Matiyagandbi by 
providiag art vrente for hv, and aeoondly to emphatue tbe mysteri> 
one ’power of a brahmin's eurae. 

Kuntb" the mother of the Fipdavm heroei had to und^o a 
similar experience. But in her rtory. we find a stubborn roeietanoe 
to the advances of ged Bfiiya. in oontraet to the meek reaietanoe 
of Mateyagandbl. When Kuntf wae still a young girl and was 
aUying with her foster father Kuntfbhoja. she was entrusted with 
0 f Mceiving guests and treating them well. Onoe tbe 
famous aage Ihirvisa happened to be their guest. Kimt! served 
him BO sincerely and faosd tho ordsal set by bis idiosynoraciee so 
well that dospiu ths fact that he was a very diffioult man, the sage 
was pleased to grant bar a boon. 8 be was taught five monirar. 

By reciting each, sbe could oominaod any of t]>e gods to her aarvlos 
and coooeive tbrougb him. Immauirs as she was, on leceiving 
tbe boon Kuntt became very carkwe and just to test it, she invited 
SOrya by recHing montrat. Tbe god appeared before bar at 
once and was ready to be oi use to her for the bestowal of a eon,' 
strong and refulgent like h» own seif. KuntI however wanted 
SOrya to return to his abode. Sbe apologiaed for oalUng him, 
saying it was only due to a maidenly curiosity that she bad invited , 
him. But once called, 6 firya refused to retnm without fulfilling 
his office and tbreateoed to cures the girl’s father as well as tbe 
brahmin who eo foolishly bestowed a bo<« on such an immature 
girl. Knntl was now in a fix- Again she fdeaded with Siirya 
on moral grounds saying, “Only my parents and elders can 
beetow me to any pcson. Na do I want to destroy my dharma 
•beoaoro in tbfe world the safe keeping of tbe body is held in honour 
as tbe virtuooi way of woman’s life. So pleeae forgive ray childish 
•lfbb.,ni,2»0. 
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oimoeity and returo to ^ocr pUe«.'** Bat Sut^ was uot n*dy 
to put hiniself in a ndiculoos position by gMng back \ritbout 
his falftUing th« purpose for whioh bis p naenoe was desired. KuutI 
beoonuDg sfhud of the ourss upon her family with whioh he (•hrav* 
toned her agreed to submit bersetf lo 8uiya eayiag that any ruJativ« 
ot hor could bestow her on SOrya if be titoogbt (bat what iboy wore 
doing was aooording to dW?no.^ But SSrya did nut tlunk it 
necessary to inform any of bar r^atives boeaueo bo dc'Clorod: 
"Neither your father, nor your motbee. dot any of your oldora have 
any right over you." He also said that a iromaa was tree to l>eluvo 
as she liked.^^ Vet Ite demobabed the fears of Kontf by leUu)g 
her that after the interoourte she would regain her virginity and 
that the son bom of the anion would be rvy faitious. ** 

KuntI is only half eoovincod by these arguments but once assured 
that her ohastity would be restored, and what is still more important 
being afraid of the god's curse the yielded to tbe god, definitely 
unwillingly—as if dared by Kia refulgent paieon^ty. Id due 
oourse she gave birth to tbe mighty Karna bedecked with an 
armour and earingi right at birth aa was promised by Sfirya; but 
due to the fear of tbe kinsfolk aba put bin in s ebsst and floated 
the oheet into the Oangei. And ooos but an old nurse know ths 
eeocet.'* 

Tbe difference between tbe aitHode of tbe two maidens towards 
the persons wbo approaehed tbem aa reflected in the episodes 
narrated above is notewonby. Hatsyegaadhfi. the daoghtor of a 
fisberxnao accustomed to wiit with all eorte of people did not hesitate 
much before yielding lo the sage. Hor only strong ground for 
refusal ia based upon tbe fear of her parents, vis., that if sbe lost 
her Tirginity withoot their consent, abe might not bo accepted by 
them into their house tbereef and then ebe did not know wbore 
to go. Kunti's refusal on tbe other hand ia baaed not ordy on the 
ground of this fear hut even mors oo tbe moral degradation ^t is 
involved. Reared np as a king's food daughter and always en* 
circled by nobility, abe bad fixed ideas about tbe manruw in which. 

•Mbh..in. 

la Hbb..II1.2»0, Ml. 

Ref. Chapi. I., p. 6. 

»Ubh.,ni. SBl. IMS. 
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* ft Iftdy abonld behftve ftjid M tbe is Urribly sbooked by the proposftl. 

Sh« triee tc convmce 8<zryft that eba«tity it th» first virtoe 
in ft good vomftD. Feor of • corte, hcwtv^, did not diotftte to 
k Ufttftyftgftndbft tbo count tho took. It it only in ft iftter vortion-^ 

ftnd in ft differont contest—tbo n*rr*tion of tht cpitoda by hortclf 
to Bhi^mft.^bcr Mopton—tbit tbt talks of the fear oi tht curse, 
porbopt tv ftATO her fact fioin the ahame of yielding. 

It should be noted thftt in both the opisodes the ffttber is said 
to be the prupor person to hand orer the girl in marrUge ftnd henoe 
sex relfttion without bis knowledge and permiesion was against 
b dhornka. Before marriAge a maidw was the property of her father 

and wfts not independent to bestow benelf to anybody. Reoaliing 
that stayemvora wes an accepted type cf marriage, eren the 
si^mvora was smcged by the father. 

Each of them, howeter. iMvee (he child bom, to nature’s mercy. 
Blateyegendhi for tlie eake of oonvenieewe at the balding of sage 
ParSiara hiroeelf. while Kunti to hide her shame. llatsyagaDdhft 
in her married lifo aa Saiymratl makes no ssorst thet ahs had a son 
bsforo marriags. Not ocily that shs seen frankly oonfesses every* 
thing to ber stspsoc Bhiima and invites Vygea for niyogo with her 
dftughtsr'in*laas. XuntS keeps ths birth of Earne a teeret. Even 
though she desired on at lesst oos special occasion to open ber 
heart In connection wHh it. ebe is not able to do so. It is at the 
end of the kUblbhirata war that ebe rsroale this to Yudhifthira 
and invites his oensure, Ths difference in behaviour le not aasil; 
explained. It may be due to t2ie brahnunio glonfieation of ths 
PiodAva brotbers ae the ideal heroes of the family, as also the way 
^ tlse two—Mateyagandhi and Kuatl-^wsrc brou^t up. 

But from tbs above data one fact emergse out olearly. A woman 
could not have or keep to bve^ a obild born during her unmarried 
condition indioating thereby that abe was not supposed to have a 
child before marriegs; and that if this ever happened it brought 
shame end disgrace to the family of the woman coooemed. This 
conohoion is fortber supported by a story narrated in the 
Ramiyapa. It is found in the Uttankiod* (CSiapter 3) and henoe 
ia of a much later origin. Tbs great sage Pulatsya was performing 
penance in a very beautiful forest. Attracted by tbe natural beauty 
of that forest, many a damsels and ^sarSs came these tc enicy 
themselves and ao Polatsya was constantly disturbed by their 
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BsecTV making. Mnoh anraged at tWa «Ut« of thinga he pat * 
euwe OB the pi«e aewg: “if any maiden will ewne aithin my a^ht. 
«he wiU hecome i«gnant at oo« ” On« the daughtw of bog 
Trpabindn aeoidanUy enWed the hanaitage of tJ» aage and 
ahebwamaapwjtohiacnree. lUtorning to her father she reported 
the pbv^oal ebango she bad Her father approached 

the aa^ immeaiatdy and leqoeated him to gel marwd with 
the girl. PnJataya did ao gladly, and later Vwavi-Rivaija'a 
father waa boro- Thia apiaode wbetein the king at onoe handa 
oetf the pregnant ghi in marriage to a person who canaod the 
pregnaBcy.beit tobahitatwo ore?en mirtcuhiMly aa is the apiaode 
under oonaidaretion indkatoa. oleaxly that it was neeasaan- that a 
child be boro within a wedlwk. 

Tlie epieodfl of Mfidhart^* aa deacrihed in the atoiy of Oilava 
alao laya atre« on vi^iiiity aa a wtoo ew when oohabiution ia 
allowed After aerviog foe a tbouaand yaare, GiUea, a diadpla of 
ViieimHra, obtained the latter’s ponuiaeion to return homo. 
On hia repaatod mqoiry aa to what feea be ahonld pay, the 
aaga beeama rery angry and naked him to bring eight hundred 
horaea each with a body aa refulgent aa the moon, but with one 
ear black. Oilara was mneb puailed end eought the l«Jp of hia 
friend Garuda, who took him to king Yaytti. YayiU did not 
poeMea the bwaaa eo be gare Ottava hia boeotifd daughtorMidhavS 
in return of whom he would get hia daaired objoot.^* GdlaT* 
proceeded fiom one king to another along wiih the giri but nobody 
«cb eight buDdred boraoa, each a replioa of a porto^type. 
There were only aix hundred «ch boriea in exwtenoe, theh owner, 
ehip b^g dmded amongat three different Wngt. Now Gilara 

was facing a dilemma but MidU-rl hereelf found a way out of to. 

She told OSlava that a Brahmin learned io the vedaa bed given 
her a boon aecordmg to which after each dolirecy aho would be 
a virgin ogoa- When GiUva got tbia aewirance, ha gave the gul 
in torn to the three diffiarent kisga in marriage and a« the bride, 
price aeked the horeee powered by each. The condition of the 
marriage waa that the girl. Hidhavi abonld be retoroed to him 
ftgiin after a eon waa boro to her. Thua Oflaim obtained six 
hundred horere. In place of the rcroainiDg two hundred horsw. 

»* Mbh.. V, loea. (Bern. Ed.) 

>»Mbh., V, lU, U-lt, (Boa. 2d.) 
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Madha^ lierself wob o94r«4 ^ O&lftva to Vi^rimftra. to vhoiQ 
cJao she bore s son. ViiTsmitra wm q\uto satisfied with this lyj>e 
of gurvdakei^ and reproached Galsva saying that instead of the 
horses, he ivoold have gladJy accepted the girl himself and be^ 
gotten foQi sons. 

In the above episode hi&dhavi aooopts the situation in which she 
is put without any hesitation. Perhaps this is a sign of obedience 
• to her father who vras the sole judge of his daughter's morals. 

In all the episodes narrated above what emerges as a oemmon 
factor is that the maiden hod sexual reJatioos before getting duly 
married, for one reason or the other, end also hod a obUd. But in 
aU these three episodsc the virginity of the girl is rwtored after 
the interoourse takes place and one zuystorious explanation or 
another is given os to how that happens. Either it is through the 
1>oon of a brahmin or some god. When DraupadI contracts a 
polyonclrous marriage with the Pinde^as it is mentioned that 1 m 
maidenhood is restored to her everytime she got married with one 
of the brothors. Thus she got married with one brother, stayed 
with him for the night and stiJJ "the lovely ono with the glorious 
wsist, the very mighty one, at tbo end of each day beoamo a maiden 
again This very emphasis on virginity as a necessary pre*nuptial 
oonditJon Indicates that a definite cliange in the s4x*sthics in the 
Epios baa taken plaoe vis. that virginity formerly not valued as s 
virtue in unmarried womon has now become a necessary moral 
virtue by the time of the present version of the Epic, and Skny 
lapses during maidenhood came to be condoned by mysterious 
explanations or divine sanctions. 

Marriage of Mddhavi with different kings is not an instance of a 
casual sex relation like other cases but an instance of remarriage 
of a married woman, indicating that one marriage can be annulled 
on the fulfilment of one condition and a second marriage may be 
brought about. 

‘•Kbb..I, ISO, U. 

*’ Thi« t7pe of oonditlooel merriego is a peouliarii^ of tbo Epics and oae 
notM Rtsay luoK iilvutrstieoi in th« Epie«, Thus in the Adipervs, it ia related 
tbet Arjuaa ooattMia two euoh morriasee. Fint, with the NSge dareael 
Ulupf sod leeoad, with the Uealpur pnneoM Oitrangedt. With XJldpI he 
atSTe bnt for one night. Beth theee momegee end when s son Is bom and 
the buabsod end wife eeponte after that. In the marriage of Bblms sad 
Bidimba an aotuol eondition ie laid down that Bbtma would separate ftom 
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We heve already notloed in the above inatanoee hov ohildren 
bom out of pre maritAl sez relations were generally unwanted and 
hence abandoned. This brings out the social code of morality: a 
woman was not suppoced to have any child before marriage and 
if ever happened it brought shame and dlegraoe to the family. 

The lapses already oommitted are all either by brahmin sages or 
mythical personalities like the god Sun, They are somehow con' 
doned during the brahmonifioatios of the Epic, the sons born of 
such ilhoit unions being glorified u either great heroes or groat 
sages. 

In the transitional stage sons of unmairied wom^ were found at 
members of society and were givon a definite name of hdnina and 
throughout the whole range of fimf ti literature the status of lUiolt 
ehildran is disonssed and defined. 

In the list of various types of sons given in the Adiporva (1,111) 
IbdAlna ranks fifth In ruunber and is placed after the son of a re* 
married widow. Yet he takes a higher place then an adopted or 
a bought son. while in Manu^^ hdnlna is plooed sevanth In tho 
list and is not oonsidered as worthy to inherit his family’s properly 
(abandhu), An adqrtad and a made son ars plaoed higher 

chan a <fcdnlnd son by Uanu. The list given in the Anviisana* 
parva,^* tallies with that of Ustnu. Bvhsapati (XXV. 80. 41) done* 
imcss a hdnina along with a JcHiraja and a ffn^haja son In very 
olev terms. 

fildiabS M SMC es a loa is bom to b«r and lo he did. Acotbw varitty of tSw 
•Mxw type is MptMMMd by th« nurrlaga of Qan|S sad diaUnu wh«re th» 
forser mabw a oonditiea that dSnUnu should not intarforo iu h»r parsoaeJ 
oiattars. Aooordingly 84ntMvi is noa.iatarfsriog av«n wboa Oongi drowse 
••van ohildm bom out of tha union. Howavar. whan the dghtb »oa la bom. 
dSaUau pnvaota QaagS from drowung bun and baoauaa the coaditioe ia 
brohas. QangS Isavas tha eblJd with fiSatSDU and goao away. 

Tbit type of oonditioaal marriage osa be traced In tha hytona of the Qgvada. 
Tba dialogue hymn batwaaa Urvail and PoxOrarS (Z,SS) showi tbat UrvaaC 
marriad Pururavi on a OMtditioD that be should net appear naked bafota her 
and should look after bar awes. Tba CModharva who wanted ‘O’rvasi back 
with >>u»Tii ohaated tba king by mating aolse Uka awoa and tbc king wont 
Baked ta protect them. VrvasI saw him end went away. 

Cf.B.S.Upadbyaya. Woman in Bg^ada, P.71. 

<«Ubdu,IS. L6S iso. 

>■ Ubb.. Xlll, 49. S.S (Bom. ad) (m intarpretad by P. V. Kaaa, Hiatcry 
of DbarmaSaatras, Vol. HI. pp. S44.S.} 
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Tlie AjiaiSeMiaparra vhiob p&rallels Manu in the gtedation of 
eons vould not justify ub to believe that the attitude of the Bpio 
writer confirmed to that of Menu. In epite of ite atrong attitude, 
the Anutisonap&rve (40, 20'21. Bom. Ed.) grants the stetos of 
Bonsbip to ali the eons. Vy&ea is invited for niyogi? relations with 
the queens of Vicitravirya nut only as a renowned sage but aa on 
elder brother of dfiotauu as mentioned in the preaent vereion of 
the Epic. Similar ie the ease of Kar^. He is not oondeznned whan 
Yudbisthira oome to Imow that be was on illegitimate child of 
KunU, but treating him as Lis brother he offered him water 
libations. Not only that but oven Karla’s right to inberitanoe is 
aooepted by Yudlusthira whan ha dooisres that if he would have 
been oonvereant with the foot of his kinship with the formor, he 
would have gladly resigned hie right to throne in hie favour.^ 

The Epio thus oonsidera a prenuptial child aa bebnghig to the 
husband of the mother and sharing equal righto with the other 
children of tlie mother bom in wedlock. It e^nld be noted hero 
that in spite of this the husband of the mother is never addivased 
as the father of such a child. VySaa is repeatedly addreeeed as 
the son of ParUara and Karoa as the son of 6Qrya and not of P£pdu< 
This indicotos that children wore supposed to belong to their 
progenitor—a view taken by the Dharma4&stras. The diiferonce 
of opinion registered by the Dhatma4£atra writers as to whether a 
seed sown into another*s field belonged to the sower of the seed or 
to the owner of the field ie instruotive here. Menu in very definite 
terras declares that a seed sown in the field of another belongs to the 
owner of the field and not to the sower.And perhaps it is on the 
strength of this prinoiple that he declares ifednlno and saho^ha sons 
as belonging to the logally wedded husband of the girl and not to 
their progenitor,** 

The fore*going eurvey of prenuptial sex*morals clearly indioates 
the fact that girls remained unzuarried till they attained puberty. 
The Vedic marriage ritual ae revealed in the famous marriage hymn 
of the htgveda deecribing the marriage of Surya clearly indicates 
that the bride was quite grown up so that consummation of 
marriage could take place imoiediately and she wae of an age fit for 

Jslprad&uiks piwo, S7, 2T4S (Bom. Ed). 

*> Muo, IX. 32.05. 

«Manu,IX. 172478. 
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procreation. In faot consummation was an essential part of redic 
m&rnage ritoal.^^ Not only that, the Todio tradition^ condims 
inetancee of many maidone growing old in theix father’s hcoee, to 
aretC which diwister, the Athar^>7oda^ prescribes many potions 
and secret spells, The romantie marriages aod descriptions of 
youths fedling in love with maidens and thoir attempts to acquire 
them in marnago essentially ostabUsh the foot that marriago was 
contracted only between two persons fully grown up.»* The 
Brh&d-saihhitft (0S» 20) gives a remarkable statement to the effect 
that a woman is not fully grown till she is twenty. Upadhyaya 
furtiier trios to prove the existence of late marriages firstly by 
emphasiung tbe ooonrresce of the words used to denote women 
(vis. ifanyd, YitvaH, ToU) most of which oooordlng to him refer to 
unmarried maidens signifying thoir matuio youthful age; and 
secondly by reference to the ceremony of addressing the Ooftdharm 
VUv&v<mt in the form of a rod lying in the nuptial bed who is 
oonsiderod to bo in charge of the woman till her hvsband takes 
over the charge. (K.V.X.Sfi, 21*88.)>’ Almost all the lady obarac* 
tors of the are fully grown up. at the time of their marriage. 
The heroines of the Bpios like Draupadt. Sakuntali, Damayant!, 
8&Titid, Kuntl, SaCyavatt and others who were not only physically 
mature but also showed a profound mental maturity at the time of 
manisge. It has been a long established fact by now that the case 
of Rftm marrying 6ltA at tl^ age of aix» as a later portion of 
£&mlyana tries to suggoet is but a lator interpolation. This gets 
strengthened by the faot that there is no other rofereooo to pre« 
pubariy maniage eitber in lUmfiyai^a or hfahSbh&rata. It is 
therefore more reasonable to assume that prepuberty marriage 
must hare been ao strong by the time of the final compilation of 
iUmSyana that such attempts must have been boldly made to 

■■Cf, B. 9. Upadhyayo) “Wotton in Bgveda"* p.OO. 

•‘SgvecU, I, 117, 7{ n, 17, 7; X, 39, 3j X, 40B, (V«dio Index, VoJ. I, 
p, <74). 

•< Atbsrvav^dft. Ill, 8; Bgveds X, US; XI. a»-103, 103, 131; Vn, 36.33. 

(V«dio Index. Vol. I, p. 474) 

••B^ved*. I. llfi.f; Attor^veda. II. 30; OI. 36; VI, &>9i 32. 

Bgvsda, I, 167,3; IX, 32,3'’-deplots motnel effeotiou. 

Bgveds, 1, U7, I^—rsfen te levers bestowing gifts. 

<Veclic Index, Vol, I, p. 474) 

8. Upedbyeye, Women in Bgvede’*, p. 61.33. 
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bring the marriage of the popular hero on par with the epeoial tradi* 
tions of the time.^ 

Maou (XX, 94) recommeode a girl of twelve yeore to bo given in 
marriage to a man of thirty and a girl of eight years for a man of 
twenty four. Even in the early tiirae euoh aa the Minava 
(I, VII, 8) and Gcbhila (TIT, IV, 6), the rule ppoacribing a very 
low age for the bride is recorded.** The AnuAasona parva** alao 
laye down: man thirty yeore old should marry a nagnika ten 

years old ; if be is twenty ono years old ho should marry a girl seven, 
years old*'. Inspite of suoh injunctions, however, the general 
prevaisuoe of marriages after puberty oan be oonoludod from the 
descriptions of suoh rites ar the caturUtikama in the QrKyaeuUas, 
indicating the ooniummatJon of marriage on the fourth day.*^ 
The oustom of pie*puberty marriage does not seem to be a 
practice even at the time of Menu because he (IX, 91) deolarea 
that a girl should bo given away within tliree years of the appoaranoe 
of meneti*uation and if the father of the gliO fails in bis duty to do 
so, the girl is advised to find out a suitable husband by herself. 
The later 8m{ti writers however eurteil the period to three months 
from throe years.'* Not only that but the fact tliat the marriage 
of a girl who has achieved puberty is further emphasised by the 
fact that she should be bestowed upon an unworthy person if a 
suitable match is not found as against the Injunotion of Menu who 
allows a girl in suoJi circumstances to remain unmarried io her 
father’s house, till death." Not only that but different types of 
marriages between people of mature age wore allowed. Thus the 
warrior class was permitted to many by capture or to form love 
matohos generally. Pro*puberty marriages thus most have made 
tlieir first appearance oarliest in the medieval period. 

Here we see two traits running psrollel together—emphasis ou 
virginity and advocacy of early znorriages. It is difficult to say 
whether early marriages led to an emphasis on virginity or whether 
emphasis on virginity was a potent factor io the advocacy of early 

** Cf. A. 8. Attsksr, * ^Position of Wcusn In Culture** pp^ 

S2.US. 

** As quoted ic the EnoyotopedU of Ethios end Religion, Vol. VIIl,p.429ff. 

•>Ubh., XJII, 44. U (Bom. Bd.) 

*’ V. U. Apts, BoeUl sad Rsligieus Life in the Qrhye Butrae; pp. 47.4S. 

■■ Cf. Osuteme XVH, $0^ Tiaau 24, 41; Meh&bhSrete lU. 277, 32. 

*' Cf. Uanu, XX, 89., 
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xoArriagee. A tr«dition in the MehShhirete whioh m&y not be 
reliable for Msigrung priority to either le hoTrever recorded here. 
Accordingly en 'anm&nied girl when in her hed a right to 
Mtiafy heraelf end for that pnrpoee eho oonM offer herself to any 
man she obese end it also beceme e duty for thet man to satisfy 
her by begetting a son on her. King Yay&ti was married to 
PeTayinI—the daughter of the preceptor of the demon king. Along 
with ether things she brought ^naitthi^he daughter of the 
demon king in hor dowry, ^misthi, young and beautiful as 
she was—offarod herself to Yeyfiti eayiog that her should not 
be wasted. YaydU than had four sons oo her. Whon BevaySni 
came to know about this she became very jealous and angry and 
qaastioned the king. Y&yftti however pat forward an excuse 
saying, “1 have only performed my dharma in complying with the 
desire of the daughter of the demon king who wm in her and 
who requested me to satisfy her. A person who does not satiate 
a woman in her r^, incurs the sin of killing a foetus.”’* It is quite 
possible that YayStI might have boon enamoued of ^rmiithft and 
later on offered an acceptable excuse. But this very ground can 
vary well be served to hasten the marriogo vf a maiden.” 

The evolution of the concept of pre nuptial chastity found an 
expression in the fast that only a virgin bride could be married 
according to dfiama. This requirement is mentioned in the laws 
of marriage in the Grhyasdtras and Dharmaidtras in general. 
Marriage formulas are intended only for a maiden.” Tl)us, only 
that form of marriage wherein a maiden is duly bestowed upon 
the groom by the guardian of the gii'i is within the pals of 
dharma. 

The fact thet a bride should neceesuily bo a virgin debars even 
the remarriage of widows. Mann explicitly lays down that a bride 
could bo given away but once.” The diadaoUo portions of the 
Epics telly with Menu whan they allow only a widow whoso marriage 
is not consummated {akiatd yont] to remarry either the brother*m-law 
or a kinsman,” but without the recitation of the formal marriage 


*«hrbh.,I, 72 . 82 . 88 , 40 . 

Jciy- Hindu law and Castcra, p. 181. 

"Basyelcpedss cf Sthioa. Vol. VXU, Not^^Marriage, p. 402. 

*^Maau, 47. 

••iMx., SnU 44, 83 84 (Bom. Bd.); KtOQ, IX, 76. 
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eacraccents. The Uter koHvarjyo rules honerer forbid the re* 
zo&niAge of tvea a virgin 

The concept of virgmity not only restrioted pre*msnt&l sex 
liberty but also curtailed the right of a woman to ooatraot a seoood 
marriage after the death of her husband as marriage can only be 
of a virgin. Ohaetity is not only demanded of a woman ae a neoes* 
sary pre*nnptial oonditfon, but is also enforced upon her after the 
demise of her husband. These, along with an advocacy of complete 
fidelity during the wedlock creates ground for a soohU ideal of 
pdtivrai^. 


** P. V. Sans, 3)»tory of Dhumatfatrui Vol. in. p. 931. 
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FIDELITY IK WEDLOCK 

Sexual relfttloDship id raguJdUd hy noruu and oustoma. E«nG« 
it is not a matter of if wlCb tbo growth of moral idoos in a 

portioidar sooioty, the rogulations chango from on oorlisr phase 
renting oomperatipely greater ireedom of sox bobavioui in 
marriage to the iater pbastt where relations smsok more of proprie* 
tory right in women. 

Even in the Vedio tatiiAilSe, whieh relato mainly to the religious 
life of the Aryan people, reibrenoes to sex relation outside wedlock 
are notloed here and there. Words like mahinagna and jin whioh 
means lover of a married woman warrant the existence perhaps 
rare, perhaps frequent of lovers of a married woman But besides 
these words there are passages In the rituals where monied woman *6 
overturee with strangers ore recorded. In the Taittirija 
a spooial ponanoe is prescribed for a man who is to perform the 
soored agnicayana for the first time. He is no more to have inter* 
course with nSfnd (wife of a mdra) and must abstain thence from 
inteKourso with the wife of another man * In the vam^apragfUU 
ceremony the wife of tho person oSbring soorlfioe is required by the 
priest to name her paramours. Were she oot to admit while in 
reality she hod them, then the soorifioe would bo fruitlees. But if 
she oonfeesed her guilt neither the woman, nor her lover or lovers 
incurred any blemish. The soorifioe would be fruitful.* Does this 
in any way mean that adultery did not result in any sooisl 
censure t Elsewhere in the some brhSmaT^a Y&jfiavolkya remarks, 
‘'Who cares whether the wife is unohosCe or not.”* The Athorva- 
veda mentions a ohaxm directed against the wife’s paramour who 
i» a "slave winning her love by sheer physical strength.”* 

* Vedio lodoz Voi. I, p. UO. Also Of. B. 8. Upadliysya, Women in Bs^eds, 
p. Iflfi. 

'TatUhTS 8ad)him, V, 6, 83. 

*^tspstha Brahmses, II, 5, i, 20. 

* Sstspstbs firOhmana, I, 8, I, 81. 

* B. 8. Upedhyays, Wooso in Bgveds, p. 4. 
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Tajurv«d* ilso AUudee even to Hidra muJe End Arya female con¬ 
nections. In later literatore such a ccnneoton is considered a crime 
oanying capital punishment.* In the Grh}/a»&trtu however, 
adultery is severely oritioised and is often mentioned as a sin.’ In 
the Hiranyake4in Ohrya^uira we road, '*If my mother (or grand- 
motlter) has gone astray unmindful wf her duty towards her 
husband, may my father (or grandfather) accept that sperm aa hia 
own/' The S&nkhSyana OrhyosCtra presoribos in the middle of the 
a4iaka rite a special nianiro for tho saorificor atoning for the sin of hie 
motho r in ease he may be an Illegitimate child.* A rite is pres* 
.oribed for ddrigupti or the guarding of the wife’e ehaetity. In the 
fforbhudhSna rjtee one of the manlroe to be recited wlule embracing 
the wife is this, '^Whatever there is in your body doatL*bringing to 
tby husband, that I make death bringing to thy paramour/’* 
A 9nitaka is warned against wishing for sport with tho wife of a 
trotriya who knows tho marUra that destroys the wife's lover. 

All those illustratione and injunctions prove that right fiom the 
TOdio period lapses during wedlock wore oonnived at. It does not 
neoossariJy moan thet they were frequent and sooially encouraged. 
It can only moan that society had not laid down very strict ndae 
with regard to marital fidelity. This is svidont from the attitude 
of the Epic writer who refers to the regulation as introduced for 
the first time by i^vetaketu in respect of the sex behaviour of 
mariied women.^ Aocordiag to it. a woman if permitted by 
husband or in other such circumstances, could hold sexual relations 
with a person for the purpose of procreation. If she refused to do 
so it was a sin. Absolute fidelity in marriage, wherein sexual 
relations outside wedlock, even for the purpose of procreation were 
not approved of, is held to be the ideal in support of which is 
cited an example of the chaste queen Bhadri^S who w’hon forced to 
proeura eons from outside agency conceived them by lying by the 
side of the corpse of her husband tlmtiugh the power of her ohastity. 
In epite of this a view which permits a woman to bold sex •relations 

*Taj. Bom. XXOI, 10*31 ; Taitt. Sam. VTI, 4,10. t.a. 

* V. U. Apte. Boeial and Rdisicua LifS la tb» QrhTeaOtMa. p. IDS. 

■ ^&nkh&yK)a OrhyMUtra m. 18. 8 . 

'AivaU/Mia Qrhywutra, I. 343. 

<*Ubh.. J. lU. 9. 

113,7. 
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with &noth«r persun with the penniefiion of her husband la also 
nphald. It is oonsiderod no sin. A story in Anu^ftoa parva^* 
Kads: A brahmin named Sudartana was ao adamant witli regard 
to his duty aa a householder that he would never refuae anything to 
a guest. He had also instructed his wife Oghavatl to follow tlie 
samo prinoiple. Onoe Dharsia visited his hermitage disguised os a 
brahmin guest to test his vow. Sudoriana was away so his wife 
Oghava^ weloomed the guest in the usual manner. But the guest 
declared that ho was not satisfied with the weloome. He expressed 
the dosjre for eoxu>d intercourse with Oghavati which alone would 
make the welcome satisfactory according to him. Beniembering 
the inatruotions of her husband to satisfy a guest at any oost 
OghavaiT oonsonted to his pioposal and both retired in tlie hut for 
sexual pleasure. Sudarlana returned to his hermitage and oalled 
out for his wife. But insteod of his wife the brahmin replied from 
tbs hut. "Your wife at present is offering me a welcome by haviikg 
sexual interoouree with me. You may do what you think At to be 
done." Sudariana said. "0 Best of the brabmlns. do whatever 
you like... My whole life, wealth and wife are dedicated to the 
sarvioe of guests." Bhorma was muoh pleased with Sudartana 
and blessed him and his wife. Though tho episode ia singular in ite 
ooourronoe. could it in anyway indicate the prevalonoe of a tradition 
of offering one's wife to a guest—a custom prevaleut. in many 
primitive tribes 

It was considered proper that an abductor could carry away a 
woman, married or unmorried if ho bad conquered the guardian of 
that woman. When Jayadratha. the king of tbo 8indbu country 
tried to kidnap Bnupadi. the chaplain of tho P&nda'^as. Bhanmya 
tried to prevent him saying, "0 Jayadratha, You oannot abduct 
Draupadi without defeating the P&^davas. Try to remember the 
ancient dSama, of the ksatriyas.”^* BAvapa's abduction of 
Sti Is stomped by 6it& hereelf as a mean robbery because she was 
being earned away in her husband’s absence without a fight. ^ 
When Draupadl is won over aa a stake in the gambling bout and 
brought to the Kauiava assembly, Boryodhana unoovers hia left 

>*!£bb., sill, I. (Bos). Ed.} 

** E. WMtenasrk, History of Human Marriage, Vel. I. p. 22$. 

in. 252 , 24 . 

** RSxD&yaoa, AryeoyakSoi^. 63. 6. 
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tbigh (suppoMd to be reserved for uoorous pleaenres ae opposed 
to the right tbigh reeerved for ohUdren) and invites her to sit 
on it» indioating that sisoe Dreupodl hod been won, he bad a 
right to have Mcoal reUtione with her.^* Of oenrse this be« 
haviour of Our^odhana is duly punished hy Bhlma breaking his 
thighs in the mooe fight in the eoone of tbs bfah&bhftrata 
wor.^’ This is to satisfy the demands of the later oode of sex ethioe. 
This tradition survives oven emongst the diadaobio portions of the 
Bpids also, The ^intiporva puts abduction of another’s wife in the 
same oategoiy as robbing another’s property and proeoribea the 
same atonoment for both the eins.^ The Anui&sana parva places 
the sin of adultery with tho sin of robbing a brahmin’s wealth.^* 

A logend narrated in the Aituilsana parva* reminds us of the in* 
dnenoo of the tradition in wbioh mighty god VaruQa abducts the wife 
of 6 brahmin, — a legend, where beth the abdiutor as well aa abduo* 
ted woman are not punished by the husband of the woman. Bhadri, 
Oandra’e daughter was given away in marriage to fTtathya beoauss 
ho was very beautiful and was also approved by Bbadr& hersalf, 
Ood Varuoa wanted the girl for himself, So once, when Utathya 
was out, he went to the forest regions of Yomunh and carried sway 
Bbodrt to his own under*water mansions, and enjoyed bor there, 
Through Nirada Utathya came to know about his wife’s abduction 
and sent him as a messenger to Varuua with a meesage to free bis 
wife. "Tell him In harsh words to return my wife. Why has ho 
abduoted her!" Tell Him, “You are tbs protector of people 
and so you are called LokapSia (proteotor). You should not 
be the destroyer of people." Hirsds oonveyed the message to 
Varujpa but Voruna said, "This woman is now my beloved wife 
and I do not desiio to return her." Kfirada thus felled in his 
mission. So Utathya became Tory angry and by the power of his 
austerities stopped ^e water of the whole world sod started drinking 
them. In spite of this Varuun did not return Utathya’s wife to her 
*'2fbh.,ll, 6S, 10. U. 

This is simply • later iimovatioo whigh lervM tvo purpoiM, llntly te 
aatreduce th« mv oonoept of sex ethic* occordiag to which Dujyodhana’s 
tiaohivalMUa bebavioor is pvaiehed by Bhbne end soocDdly to ooooeol the 
lM«»eh of the wof^ethic* oa the port of Bhlma os la diocuased elsewhere. 
'•Mbh., iS. 

**Mbh., Xm, 12. U. (Bom. Sd.) 

** Mbh., Xm, 1S4. (Bom. Ed.) 
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husband. Than that angry hrabmin told the aorth, '*0 beneficent 
one show me tbe abode of VaruQft con&isting of six lakhs ‘crater 
atreotne." Then the ocean mored away and tbe salty bed of the 
ocean appeared. Utathya also aaked tbe river Sarasvati to ti^ 
its fiow in another dixeotioa and make that land a desert. Thus 
Utathya dried up the water round the palace of Varuoa and turned 
it into a deaert. Voruoa got frightened and returned Bhadr& to 
Utathya. Utathya waa happy to havo her book. Fleaeed as he 
wae, ^ allowed all the waters that ho bad dried up to fi^ again, 
b^t as a punishment for Vanina’s rude behaviour, he kept the 
area surrounding Varuna's palace dry. and turned it into a dosort 
for ever. 

Varuna, the upholder of morality himself earrios away the un« 
protected wifo uf a brahmin aseetio without the least compunction. 
Nor is that all, He esthroiies a nurried woman as his own wife 
and refuses to return her in spite of her husband's parsiatent demand. 
Bhadrft is received book by her husband in spite of her enforced 
conjugal infidelity. Similarly, god Varuoa is not qooationed or 
punished for his enforced intcroourse willi BJiadri but for his 
reluotance to part with her and to make her permanently his wife. 
The legend is thua noteworthy because both the abductor and the 
abducted woman go toot-freo. Vanuja ia however, aoolded for 
his act of abduction by Nftrada and the wordings of the mossage 
eent by Utathya to Varupa aleo indicate that what woe done by 
Vanina was against the tradition of the society. 

A stricter ethical oodo with regard tv conjugal infidelity however 
is refisoted in the lUmopikhy&na** In Mah&bh£rsta, wherein 
is deeoribed the abduction of unprotected 8lt£ by R&vana against 
her will. As a pxmishmeDt for the folly not only is R4vana killed 
and his lungdom handed over to hie brother who was B&ma’a 
ally in the oampaign, but filtft who was unprotected and was carried 
away forcibly, is not accepted by her husband R&nuv. He says, 
“0 daughter of the Videba king, you are free to go wherever you 
like. I killed the mJesosa who carried you away because I did 
not want you to stay in hie house in spite of having a husband 
like me till you became old. How can I. oonversant with dharma,. 
accept a 'woman fallen in another’s hand to stay with me even for 
a moment I Yon may ba-ve bfokexi your vow or preserved it,. 

*^Ubh,.iri. 275 ff. 
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but you CkTft like on offering lieked hj & dog and I do not irant you 
any more.”** • 

Tbe eame feeling ie also reported verbatim in the RioiSyana,** 
when it describee tbe Toeoting of K&ma and ofber RAva^a's 
death. *‘On seeing her, who wae beloved to his heart, E&ma was 
. tortured due to the fear of people's censure. He addressed the 
lotus eyed SiCi in tbe midst of the tSnarce and rdUtasci. "X have 
done that which cannot be achieved by other people without maoh 
difBcalty. I have taken this trouble to fight and kiU the giant 
.and to conquer the south, just as in tbe days of yore, Agateya had 
done by bis austerities. But it was net for you. I wanted to wipe 
off the blemish to my renowned family. I cannot aooept you, 
with a blemish on year oharaoter. Therefore, 0 daughtei* of 
Janaka, go wherever you like. Here are all the ten directions 
open to you. You ore now of no vie to me." 

On the evidence of Rlm&yeQa itself 8lt& wm absolutely ohaste 
and had not committed breach of any moral law. Yot she is not 
Accepted by her husband because he considered it against dharma 
to accept a woman fallen in another’s hand. Hot evon love can 
soften his heart as the lUmSyaoa shows. This shews a stricter 
code of sex etbios than tbe one noted above. The man who commits 
a moral breach is actually killed by the husband and in addition 
the wife thougli ziet a willing party to offence, is also punished. 
She is not accepted by her husband after she is freed from the 
Tesideaoe of the abductor where she might have stayed for a while. 
Thus the ideal of marital fidelity now demands that even on an 
apparent doubt of infidelity, the wife could be discarded and the 
offender could be severely punished. 

This sex ethics seems to have been accepted by tbe society also, 
becanse the fear of publio censure is the other reason offered by 
ItSma for refusing to accept Slti. The force of public opinion is se«t 
in the fact that even when B&na was satisfied with fixe ordeal to 
wbiob ^t& submitted on being asked by B&ms; be was once again 
upeet when the report, reached his ear: "How can he (R&ma) 
enjoy SitS to his heart’s content—she who had been abducted by 
Ravapa forcibly and was in his lap ? How is it that E&ma is not 
disgusted with her, who was taken to LankA and was kept In oapti* 

•*KWi.,ni, 876,11.13, 

■*ESia&XaOa, Yuddhak&oda, ZZ6, Iff. 
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vity in the Aioke fomt under the guerd of the Rikeesae. Similerlj 
will behave our wives because people foUow the emnple of the 
khigB."** Even B&vsija'a touch while she was being foroiblj 
carried awa 7 , is considered enough Co make &ilS impure. 
This report so unnerved K&ma that even in spite of bis being eon* 
vinoed that Sita woe ohaste, he decided to disown her. Tlie conflict 
of emotions in Bama^e heart torn between hia love towards Siti 
aiui his family tradition to submit to public opiniun, is vividly 
brought out by Bhavabhfltl in his Uctari BAmacaritam. 

AlCekar believes*^ that RSma’s disowning of ^til as bis wife 
after her return from EAva^ia’s capCiviCy S4 described in the 
YudclbakAodi^ was a later interpolation to strengthen the sex- 
ethics given in the Uttu'kdnda. As noted by him, Vaiistba 
i)Aarm«fl<ro (XXVIU. 2, 8) Atri (V, 8ft); ParAfara (X, 2fl,7) and 
Mataya Fur&oa allow abducted women to be aoo^^ted back by 
tbeir husbands. We have noted that while BbadrI is accepted 
back, SitA is refused acceptance by her husband. This refusal 
is d common feature of other episodes of the Epics also which 
will be duly narrated. 

Instead of consideriag the episode In the YuddbakSoda as an 
interpolation it would be better to consider it as an indication of 
the evolution towards a etriotor code of sex ethics for which the 
Epics stand. 

This interpretation is further oerroberated by Another legend,** 
deeoriblng Agni’i illsgal passion for the wives of the seven r^'s. 
Ago! once fell in love with the seven wives of the Saptarsis but 
they were so pure and chsste as to be unapproachable. Kow Sv&bi, 
the daughter of Daksa was in bve with Agnl but her love was 
uniequitted. 6o she assumed the form of wife of Angirasa by 
name fSivi and approached Agni requesting him to satisfy her 
paesioD. After the intercourse 8v&hS thought it better to remove 
her disg^iise so that &v& wbo was innocent may not incur any 
blemish and transforming herself into a she-eagle she carried the 
semen of Agni in bar beak and threw it on the peak of a mountskin 
covered with the 4ara trees. This sho did six times each time 
disguising herself as s wife of one of the could not how« 

*• RSoiyMa-mtarakSoda, 43.17<19, 

^ A. S. Altekar, Position of Women in Hindu Culture, p. 237,10. 

‘•a£bh.,III,3U,2l«. 
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t»lte on tho disgniso of wife of VaAl9tha,-^lie last 

of the seven riis beoauoe she was eo pure end obsete that Sv4bi 
could not tranaform berself into her form. Out of the semen 
dropped six times on the mountain top, was born Skanda, a wonder 
ohild with «ix faces and twelve hands. When the forest people 
were asked about hie parentage, they said that he was the ohild of 
Agni begotten of the six wires of the great Saptarsi*. Having 
heard this, six of the Saptarsie disowned their wives. Sv4h4 
disolosed to the Saptarsis, the fraud she had praotioed as disguising 
herself oe tho wives of tho six rsts. ViivSmitra also knew the sooret 
beoause he had ibUowed Agid. H« too reassored the 6aptar«is 
about the innocence of their wives but due to the fear of public 
censure the 6aptar«is did not aooept their wivea baok. In this 
episode it is seen that though there is neither a regular abduotion, 
nor any sexual relation and although the women oonoemed are 
abeolutely iunooent, yet they leoeive punishment and are discarded 
by their husbands due to the fear of public opinion. Thus the 
parallel to the episode of 8lt4 is oomplete. 

The Mah&bhftrata narrates the legend of the adulterous inter* 
oourse of Indra—another mighty god, with the wife of the sage 
Gautama. ** The story runs thus: The sage Gautama bad a son 
called Cirak&rika so called because ho did all tho things after much 
debborations and thus took a very long time to aooompbsb even 
the smallest of tasks. Onoe his mother ooxnmitted adultery with 
Indra, disguised as Gautama. Gautama himself saw this and was 
so muob enraged that ho ordered his son to kill his mother and then 
went away to the forest. But in the forest he repented his hasty 

** Tb« •tory of the Ulioit love botwewt AhriyS and ladra ie very old and 
CM of tho ol<Mt BrShmaaae vis. tbe ^aiapaUia (HI, 3,4,11) addreeeae Indra 
M ^'Ahalyt'a lover*’. (Of. gadvini* DtAhnaw, I, U Jalmiiuya Br&hmaoa. 
U, 7d.) UofortcnaMly ae MauauUer retoarke, it ia ona of tba many lagwida 
about Indra’e love aSair aboct whioh vary little is known. So it ia difficult 
to make out whether adultery waa oommitted with the ooaaent of both the 
partiee. But one thing emergea out clearly: tbia particular affair of Indra 
ia labelled from the very beginning aa a moral breach indkating thereby that 
tranngreeaion of wedlock Uea waa a moral breech acd waa oenaured by the 
eociety io apite of the otherwiae Ux motels aa reve^dby the Samhitda above. 
The whole epieode may be aa eUegorical repreeenUUon of aoEoe beaveely 
phenomenon. Knmarilebhatta while diacuseing tbe above referenoe is 
Bdm^aoa meniioaa the whole myth aa the eymbolio tepnaoatation of the 
natural phenomena of day*light overpeweriag the night. 
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4ecisi(3n in virtue of hie learniog tho VedM ocd of tko patioDCO 
inherent in his mental make up. Eo deliberated, “T presumed 
that Indra who name to our hennitage ae a brahmin guest and who 
vas properlj worshipped and eatis/ied by mo dooi&ring him as my 
mnater would behave Affeotionately towaide ui. But inateod he 
poJloted my wife because of his passion, My wife is thus in no way 
A culprit in the orime. If examined from the point of view of 
4harma, neither my wife, nor myself nor Indra is to be blAmed. 
It is my own 'Yoga' (ooncentration) tJmt is to be blamed. Beoause 
the aoges have said that jealousy is the Hource of all unbappinesa 
and here I am submerged deeply tn sin by entertaining jealousy." 
Bsdeoting thus he returned to hia bermitoge hoping that his son 
'Clrak&rilca according to his nature might not have completed the 
entrusted task of beheading his mother. Meanwhile Clrokirilca 
.also bad started pondering over the validity of the act entrusted to 
him, end had decided that whenever adultery was committed a 
woman was not guilty if she had not consented to it willingly. 
"When a woman commits odultery it is the man who is to be bl amed. 
My mother who is otherwise chaste, consented to cohabit with 
Indra because she thought that he was her husband. Again 
women aro physioaUy weak and so they have to submit to the 
.desires of men. So if a man leads a woman to odultery, tlie woman 
is not to be blamed." While be was thus pondering, he saw hia 
father coming to the hermitage and fell at his feet. Gautama was 
very bappy when he saw that Clraklrika hod not killed his mother 
.and blessed him. 

The whole episode is a little confused, because while at one 
place Indra is said to have polluted Gautama's wife by dieguising 
.as Gautama, at another place Gautama himself meations that Indra 
visited the hetmiUge in tbs disguise of a brahmin guset.« But if 
we take our stand on the baals of the current form of the legend 
And accept that India came disguised ai Gautama, we see a vast 
.difference in the treatment of the sin of adultery between tlio two 
Epics. Indra. the real culprit seoapes unharmed. While Gauta* 
ma's wife, though a punishment is inflicted on her, also ©scapes it, 

“ A tradition of offering oae’e wife Sot boipiUlAy to be found in the epic 
b«e already bean noted earliof. It ii probable that Indra might have vieited 
the hermitage u a brahmin goest and must have appresehed Ahalyi dis- 
goised ae eueh. 
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to ftQ sffiertLonghC on tho part of the uge. Hor« it m9,j bo 
reooonod that tha punishment ia light because Abalji woe led to 
adultery imknowijigly. C^rakfirike's argomcnte aUo conToy tha 
same opinion that if the voman vas an umrllling party to the 
adulterous relatione, sbo is not to bs punished. But in spite of that 
a very severe puniahmont is ouiitemplated at fint. Unlike other 
episodes where the male uffender is severely punished, hore Xndra 
escapee nnsoathed. The diffetence is to bo noted in tlie attitude 
tov^s tlie sin of adultery. As far os the arguments of Clmkftrlka 
go in the case of such a orime, only the man was to ba blamed and 
not the woman because she was the weaker sex and had to submit 
to the desires of a superior male, and as will emerge f^m further 
•disoussions, this is the set attitude of the Bpio at large towards 
adultery. 

Oaiitama, on the other hand, gives a subtle psychological analysis 
of hiunan nature, tracing, the instinct of jealousy as the basis of 
oonsldering adultory as a crime and a sin.^* And jeakniay being 
opposed to Sad&cira (bohavicnu of good people), the whole sting 
out of adultery is removed. On the other hand it was sinful to 
consider adultery a sin. It is perhaps due to this attitude of mind 
that Gautama revokes the contemplated action against bis wife 
and also does not punisli Indra. Here too the husband Is the fiool 
authority to pass judgment. 

But if the wife willingly consented to ao adulterous intercourse, 
she was severely punished like the male offender. This is obvious 
from tbe different version of this story in the fUmiyooa where* 
in the punishment meted out to Oautejna*s wife is quite severe. 
According to this version*^ sage Gautama stayed in a forest bermi* 
tage with his wife AholyA and performed severe auwteritiee. Onoe 
Xudra disguised himself as Gautama and approached Ahalyft saying, 
“Yon ore in your Let me oehabit with you.“ Ahalyft 
recognised Indra but consented to his proposal out of curiosity. 
When she was fully satisded she said, “I am now fully satisfied, so 
please go away quickly and protect yourself, as well os me, from 

• 

**We ms 7 w«ll oouper« hsn WMtarmKnk'a remark ocooMing to whiob 
. jMloiMjr of roele li one of t>b« rooet uppertant r eMo n tor tbe guardlog the 
choatity of femslM. Ot. S. Weetenuerok, History of Sumac Uatriage.Vohl, 

p.sn. 

"RSmlyao*. B&tlVaoda, Ss. 
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Gaut'Orna/’ Didrft in tbe hdst« of going awfrj oocouotMed eage 
Gautama ratanung £rdm Lis dailj bath and Lis face woe darkonod 
at tha sight of tho i^ef^gout ona. Gautama also datsotad the crima 
cosiiaitted by Indra by tho power of Lia anst/erities and cureod him, 
eo that Indra be4 ame impotonC. The sago oaraad hia wifo also 
saying, ‘'You will lie here in this forest on a bod of oahoe, unsoen 
by anybody, living on air without food and should porfoini severe 
aufteritiea. When E&ma, the SuQ of Maratha will vieic the forest 
you will be purified and by paying him homage as a guest you will 
regain your own body/’ So saying that great sage went away to 
coutiime Jus sovere aiisteritics. 

Here adultery U committed by the woman wilUngiy and bence 
net only Uie offending male but the woman also is punished severely 
by the offended husband. Thus fidelity of tho woman during 
wedlock Jjod already become the husband's privilege. 

The episode of Jamadogni and Beouki as nanated in tho 
Mahfibbirata*^ leproeenta tbe ideal of married fidelity evolved to 
its extreme stage. Sage Jamadagni'a wife BeuukS onoo wont for a 
bath where she saw king Sabastrfiriuna dallying in the vaCor with 
his numerous wives like an elephant in rut. A desire arose in her 
pious mind at this sight and she stood there dreaming that she was 
in the position of the queen, Soon however, ehs brought herself 
to reality and went away to the hermitage, sod at wJmt tbe had soen 
and thought. Jornodogni was omnisoient. Ha knew her thoughts, 
and bo was so enraged that aa soon os Beoukioome back he ordered 
his eldest son to cut off her head. The son hesitated to behead 
his own mother. So tbe sage asked the second son but he too 
shrank such a ghostly act. Finally it was his third and 
youngest son Faro6urima who took his axe and slew his mother 
at bis father’s command. Jamadogui was very much pleased with 
tbe obedience ahowa by Faraiurama and conferred upon him a 
boon, Pora^ur&ma asked h» father to revive his mother. 

Here the punishment is so severe for a slight mental lapse, that 
bearing in mind tho atmosphere of the Epics, it appears almost 
unbelievable that such a story, with tho impheation of a strict code 
of 66x*morals would be found in one of them. Tbe episode has as its 
objective, the true nature of son's obedience to hia father, rather 
than a tirade against adultery. At any rate the legend serves as 

MMbh..in, 116. 
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indicfttive of iU iMt aUp of ©volntion of aox morals vhero not 
meralj phraios] sdoltory is o orime. bot fidoUty being an «8Son(i.%l 
Tirtud of tbe wife, even a monUl bodUiioQ of a wife was nothing 
short of adultery and was to be poniabed as severely as adulterv 
itself. 

The epio attitude to adoltary as revaaled in (be episode of Bennies 
becomes intelligible in tbe eontssc of the emei^noe of tbe now 
ideal of Fidelity in marriage, Tbas tbe sage Dlrgbatamas puts a 
final liniC (morpodd) to sex rolationship. binling women to one 
man not only during tbe wodlook period but advooates oomplete 
chastity also before wedlook as ako aftsr, in oasi ahe beoomee a 
widow and in anoth^f liJe abu. 

The oritloal edition of tbs yahibhirata drops this part of tbe 
Blrgbatamas story and bsnoa much rolianee cannot be pbtoed for 
general ooaehuloos abont seX'Otides in tlie Eptos on this po«age. 
Tbe story however it given in Brbaddevati** and henoo it cannot 
be just discarded aa uialsas. But wbat is eqoaQy perplexing is the 
fact that there are two reasons for Blrgbatama to pronounce this 
moryddd. It is told that be cohabited in public in the monnor of 
animals and the sages were enraged with him for bis behaviour. 
Secondly, be was hated by his wife Pradvegl. beoauso he did not 
earn and maintam her and tbe family. His wife, onco in a rage 
throw him in tbe ooean. At this time the sage pruoounoed the 
maryadi. woihao eball have one hoebaod till ahe Urn. Whether 

be be dead or abve. she shall have no other man. If she goes 
to another man, ahe naka without any doubt.'*** Whether tbe 
fnaryddS refera to a obeck aa previonaly introduced by Svetaketu 
on the general free sex relatio&ihip, auppoaed to have been 
prevailing or it may be a sort of curso upon his wife that ahe may 
not be able to take another huabsod. Tbia howerar oan definitely 
be said that chastity not only during tbe lifetime of the bashand, 
but even after his death became a norm in tbe Hindu society. 

This restriction thus sets a new stsodaid of eez ethics. Woman 
is fettered to one man ooJy. from tbe cradle (o tbs grave. On the 
other hand there is no reference to any such moral binding for the 
man, who has enough freedom granted to him through privileges 

**Brtiadd*Taea4.'U,e. 

••Mbh., I, IM. U>9$ {Bom. Ed.) Ctitkoi Ed. App. I. Now No. 60 (Adi. 
parraj- 

. C8057 
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pertairing to wx life for mstaneo, polygyny and remarriage. 

The opiapdo, beaidea bdio&tiye of a new standard of sox etMcs 
thrcrva an important Ught on the eocnomio aspeot of the matitution 
of mnitiage. Only that husband, who could maintain and protect 
his wife could expect absolute oonjogal fidelity from her. 7hia 
episode itself reflects the attitude of Oirghatamas* wife towards 
her bbnd end aged husband, fihe openly declares that elie is not 
ready to tolerate a diaabled liusbaod any more. Elsewhere iit 
Mahibhftrata the wife of the holy Atri is shewn running away from 
him saying, “1 will no longer be subject inony way to this ifunf."** 
King Janaka is also upbraided by his wife for beooming a monk 
And forgetting his duty as a husband. Ctioh&rika's observation : 
''A man is colled Bkaritl because lie maintains hie wife and a Pnti 
because he proteote her. But when a husband does nslthor be is 
no more a husband"^' confirms the economic obligations of 
marriage. In view of this, ^e rule advocating oomphte subjugation 
of women, woe more ao expression of frustration of the discarded 
Imubond and an unsatisflod wife may very readily revolt and in 
foot did. Unfortunately in course of timo it became the ideal, 
when it was strengthened by another concept PdttenUya. 

It was supposed to be a ptivilege of a wife to be soxusrlly satisfied 
by boT husband on the fourth day of menstruation. In cose the 
husband failed to fulfil his obligation. It was open to the wife to 
satisfy herself even by approoohing any other man. Theldiparva** 
narratos the story of UttuAka, the faithful disciple. In the absonoo 
of his preceptor, the preceptors' wife approached him when l^r 
yiu appeared, as advised by other women of the heimitage. 
Uttuoka. of course, refused o^abltatiou in koeping with the later 
standard of ethics. 

But the very fact that UttuAka ia approached oleorly indicates 
that there was nothing wrong if a woman approached a atrangor 
for 8ex*relatioD if the husband is imable to do so, either owing to his 
Abeence or any other reason. The reason for this is. intercourse 
on the fourth day of the menstrual period was supposed to fruotify 
Jo progeny and the Aryan sages ziover conceived that this period 

•« Hbh . sru. ii, fls (Bern. Bd.) 
wbh., XII, tea, tfi. 

*' Mbb., I, a. Tbe wbole episode is narrated elaavhere in ibis work in 
d»t«^ 
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ebould p6es«ithoQ( bearing ito fruit. It is th«rofore not iht pririlege 
of tbe womM to satisfy harMX*impiibe U^t is is vieirinsuob pMSSges, 
bat tiift psssioD k/f tbs Aryw sages to get tbe highest namber of 
4]hildren. This is bora oat of UmenutioQ of the wife of s sage thst 
since her husband site motionioas like s stone sIw&tb immersed in 
austerities, she viU base no ebUdren and she wondered as to whiob 
region she will go after l>er death.*’ As rofemd to olsswhere, even 
unmarried girls bad the option to satisfy their desire at the tioie of 
rtu. That vM oonfudsrad viibio tbe boacids of dharma. 

When we oome to the didsetio portions of tbe Spies, adultery in 
however already raeognissd as a moral breach and is listad as a 
sinful aot. IKrghataisas' statute whieh daclared sexual relations 
outsida tbe wedlock a sin. comas into fuU force here, and there is 00 
chapter on itUgioiu diKoarso in tlks graat Epio that does not refer 
to adultery os a breach of Aormo and condemn it as a sin. The 
famous oluptar of tbs ^intipares** desoribing tarious autlons of 
nariti and demerits starts the anomeration of demerits with adulte* 
ry, thus giving it a first place among tba linfu! acts. Ths various 
AamosiUras and mrfis also classify adultery as a paia k a or a 
sinl** Mah&bhirata id tbe traa {niranic fashion Introduoas adultor* 
ous relatioD of a peraon as a dft aod abstinence from it ss a moral 
virtue offering heaven as the reward for the religious merit thus 
obtained. Ths roarit thus se<iairad is somatlmes oompared with 
tha performance of religious rita as wban Anoi&ssns Parva daolares 
**A parson who is shrays stoadfast to bit weddad wife pleases 
V&sava by his behaviour and obtains tha marit of performing an 
The Anuttsana Parva fortber daclarae, "In all 
castes a man most never approach tha wife of auothar for there is 
naught in the world which so abortens tba Ufa of a man like a visit 
to tbe wife of another.**** Such paaeagaa appear in dutaos and 
are soattarod throughout tbe balk of tba Epio** and everyone of 
them has the same moral tone. 

•’Vbb.,XIV, VK 3-4 {Bom. Ed.) 

••Mbb., Xn, 34. 

** Cr. Uadu. H. M.Sl wbo rlsiwiflfn adaltwy m • mioor jMKaSs, 

*• Idbb.. Xm, 109,10 (Bom. Ed.) 

u Mbh., XUl. 10*> SO (Bom. Ed.) 

**Qaotieg m mactretian, tlm I04tb Qiapter of Aan^Swri* Parva bar 
so Baay rsbreeoee to adohary—vanm IS, SO, SI. SS; IM, llS*!!?; US; 140. 
^nus shows ths frsqnsaoj with which iajuDetions about sdultery ars rspeated. 
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Being regained ae a iiix. adultery is neceasaiily depicted ae an aet, 
the indiiJi^oe in which reenlte in accumulation of bad morit on 
the part of the adulterer and just aa the Epioe atarap it at a ain in eo 
many plaoee in «o many words, ao do they proolaim varioue punish* 
menu that the man receivoa. After death either goes to bell 
or is reborn in a towtr y<ni according fo the law of karma. 

Thus it says. ''For as many years as there ate poree on a 
*EromaQ*s body, he haring conjugal relations with another’s wife will 
he confined to bell.”** ”Mon, who give tbemselToe to promiscuous 
iiiteroouree have a short life, go to hell and are reborn impotent."** 
This is not all. Sometimea to expiate their sin, they have to be 
born in lower yoni or yonie tlian that of a human being suocessiyely. 
*'He that tov^es another's wife is born os a wolf, as a dog or ae a 
jackal, then he is bom as a vulture, a snake, a heron, as also a 
crane."** 

And of oouree, for thcee who do not oommit the crime of adultery 
there is reward in the other world in the form of heaven. "Tbe 
men who find delight only in their own wife and over act towards 
other women as they do towards their mother, their eJeter, apd 
their daughter, they whose eyes through good waye of life are ehut 
to strange women even in thought, even when women approach 
them in secret lovingly^uoh men obtain hsaTan/'** "He who 
in other things ii pious and is content with hie own wife and does 
not even in thought covet another woman, wins a glorious lot in the 
other world and earns the same merit even as one that offers a 
thousand horse saorifioes."*’ 

It seems that there are special regions in heaven reacri^ for 
fluob pious people who never indulge in adultery. Thus lamenting 
tbe death of her dear son AbhJmanyu, SubhadrA says "0 tbou 
my little son, go to the same plaoe wbither come through their 
obaetity the munts obeying etriet vows and whither come the men, 
with but one wife.”^* 

••Mbh., xm, 104, ii. (Bom. Ed.) 

Mbh., XUI, 104, li. (Son. Ed.) 

**ytbh., XIII, 140, 03. (Boa. Ed.) 

<* Kbb., Xni, 144,10,10. (Bom. Ed.) 

** Mbh., XJII, 107.10 ft. (Boro. Ed.) Qf. XII. Idt, 43. 

** Tbit may alao r«f«r bo rao&oaamoas marnage. but hare It is latarpntad 
aa a man da^otad to cos woman baoanaa It is braokatad with mutus obsar^ing 
atrict vows of SroAmoarire and h^nco amphaaia os aaz morala is obviooi. 
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BeeidM intxodaoing tlM posHsT^ chftck in tb^ of Cbo few 
>of hell or birth in e knrer yoiu and » negatiTo o b eo k in the form of a 
revard in the next vorld, farther attempt ww made to cheek 
nduitery by eoeial dieapproval. A etigma ie attoohed to the adt 2 lt> 
erer alimg with a poniabment in the fonn of eodal oetnoiaia. The 
Bpio, deoUree : “Tot fire offhoMS indeed, there ie no atonement; 
through them a man becomee ctttoaete, onworthy of interoourse 
ivith forefatbera and gode aod pioua men. gone to bell and ie roasted 
there like a fish aod bae to live ilmre on matter, deah and blood. 
Thew are the murder of a brahmin, oow eUying, intercouiee vitb 
^oothw'e irife. atheism aitd living on a woman." Not only thoae 
who themeelvee oommltted adultery but thoae who assiated in its 
oommitnient were alao partkipatoTa in the ein. "He who aeduoee 
«r tottohee ancther'e wife or g«a her for aoo^er goea to bell." 
-Sunilarly a brvthel keeper oc a peieon who maint^ned bimaelf 
1^ eelling hia wife wwe all equally blantable.** dalya oontempta* 
oualy refera to the land of Anga ae a plaee where people maintain 
themeelvee by eelling their wivae aod ohlldteo.^ Thu. a oooeider* 
.able aocial etigma wae attached to the aia of adultery and it ie 
probable that beeide the rvligioae fear of bell ote., in tho other world, 
eooiety iteelf muet have poniehed nob people by outoeeting them 
and prohibltting all ao^ interooureo with them. That social 
•cetraoiem wae not a felee threat but a faot in actual practice ie 
.deer from the lists of the brabmine not to be invited for irddhdAa. 
or for gifts, or the list of aotione whidi bring on social degredatioo.*^ 
I& thw days it is very probable that such offeneee were more 
.effectively punished by eociety and the leedere of the priestly dew 
vere more powerful than the kings tbemadvae. 

After laying it down that adultery ie a dn, the expiationa for it 
are t li en preecribed by the Epio. The atonement for theee eios 
range from a simple feet, ot abetinenoe fnnu eeocuei pleasure till 
A certain period, to voluntary death. Thus the 3&nti parva^* 
places the dn oi adultery and its expiatkm with tbe following sine. 
'"That brahmin is a ainfal man, who iovHes any Other woman/, than 
his own wife to hie bed, wbo tiunki any vi^ye or iddra to be 

«*Hbb.. Xjn. Ito, S7.40 (Bom. Bd.) 

•* • Ifbh.. Vn. 2S-ei, (Bom. Bd.) 

Ubh., sm. 28. 2Sf 87. $-9f H. 17-18; tO. 9 ff.; 188.1749. tie. (Bom. Ed.f 
^*lfbb..Zll, 166,88. 
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superior to him, and «lio places a man of any other caete than a 
brabmii) on a higher seat and bimaelf sits on a graaa mat.** Such 
an individuaJ has to eypiata his ain of one night by taking any vow 
and irandering OTor the earth for three ysais. Elsevhere adultery 
is described as a heinous sin and is put on par trith brohmin'inurder 
or violating the preoeptor’s bed. It is said, "One who bums a 
house, one who wUs 9<m&. one who prepares bowl and aiTows, one 
who is an astrologer, one who betrays fnends, one who ia adulterous,, 
one who cohabits with the preceptor*e wife, one who haraaeea a 
man in misery like a oiw peaking his bosk on a wound, all these 
incur tlie sin of a brahmin'murder*'*. . Here the ein of adultery is 
made equal to that of a brahmiji*murder and hence the atonement 
preecrib^ for brahmin murder is effective for it ako. The differ* 
ence that is seen in th« degree of tho one and tlie same sin committed 
by aa isdividiial seems to be due to the fact of van^a distinction. 
In the first quotation given above the adulterer might be a 
brehmin and so tho sin is Light.,when oommittod by him while 
in the other he might be any oommon man. At another.,place 
ia the Sintiparva the atonement is comparatively light.** The 
epirtt convection also refieots the same state of affairs. This ia 
apparent when varlons pr^ioiUat on individual ooosiderations are 
ta^ into account. Not only that. Menu who is otherwise a 
strict moralist goes to the extent of forgiving a person who lias 
committed adultery for the first time, if he observes a fast Uf 
one day. 

Nowhere in the Epics do we find any icstanoe of an adnlteroua 
person boyootted by the society. Adultery was thus considered 
as a moral lapse only and waa not made an offence or a serious 
moral orioia. The sages aie often described as seducers of oharmtng 
girls and are still leepeoted and worshipped aa powerful asoetlca. 
The fact relating to the mysterious births of sages and heroes is 
explained away by a proverb "Origin of seer*, rivers, great familiea 
and sin—should not be looked into.’*** These incidents may perhaps 
belong to a more remote period of a time when sex behaviour waa 
free and sex morals nut so strict. The social stigma attached to 
the ein of adultery thus must have become a socially effective 

**Mhh., xn, IS, 89 o&d lS. For various atoaemeDta of adoltery refer 
ZU.89. Iff. 
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w6&pon only by the time, the conc^ qf I»d«wa<yti must have been 
established. i 

Adultery *nth certain group* of iDdividoak was particularly 
diacouraged. The Ani^isana parva" gives a list of suoh vomoa: 
"The wife of a king, women on friendly terms, wife of a phyiwian, 
wives of youn^ people or old men, wife wf a protege and a related 
woman are all unappro^haWe." Another verso refers to women 
who are old, who boloog to a family of low or unknown origin or a 
woman bekmging to the highest 9asya- These woman—married or 
unmarried were to be avoided for any typs of oonjugal relationship. 
There is no reason rMorded.ae to why these women ate spaoiolly 
mentioned to be svokled. 

The hlabAbh&rata not only prosouncea judgement on adulUrous 
men but also on aduheraus women. But in most of the oases the 
punishment indicated for a woman is light. Usually sbo is consi¬ 
dered pum after her monthly period btoause it Is declared that 
menstruation renovea all faults of a woman.*’ 

A woman who falls into the peaeiioa of going astray is pitnisbod 
by bar husband by a deelamarion and by her being lod^ in a 
separate place with e small allowance.** It should be noted that 
though in theory women were allowed to escape lightly, all such 
women who oommitted sneb offasces and were caught red-handod 
must not have eeeaped eo lightly. The Enio legends narrated 
above clearly indicate that the w^nan was ^ten enough severely 
punished by the hnsband eoneeroed. Sinti-parva however, at 
one place declares, '‘An unmarried girl who desires an interoouxee 
wHh a man incurs one third of the sin of brahmin-murder, while 
the man who cobsbiU with btf the rest of it/*** thereby suggesting 
that if a woman leads a person to sin she shares the bad results 
with him. 

The whole force of argument for considering adultery as a moral 
breach was raised one step higher when even menl^ slackness 
regarding thia matter it declared at a sin. The ^intl parva** 

•‘Kbh..XIlI, 104. ne-lir, 1 * 0 . (Bom. M.) 

Tlw ladiao Pnial (?edeafao doM netnaks fcbe eftnoeof adulMcy puaue^ 

able for woman. 

*• TijAavalb7a> 1, TO; OeuMoin. XXfI. i$: also Ubb.. XU. 88, 27. 
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deoIftKfl, "Am&n should not sm a rising aim, a naked strange woman 
and should cohabit with faia wife only when she ia in her ftu. The 
fl«ii doer who looka with einful eyee upon a naked woman ia bom 
again as a weakling and he that looks on his neighbour’s wife with 
impure eyes oomes in the world blind, as a fruit of hia wiokedneaa.’' 
Here we see that even though the oetual crime ia not committed, 
mental alacknosi itself is regarded aa a crimo and ia to be forthwith 
•expiated. It aoems that with the rise of the ideal of fidelity, when 
the sexual life of woman came to be restrioted to her hueband, 
naturally people were diseouraged from having any relationship 
with her or even looking at her. That thie id^ wae maintained 
ia seen from the speech of HanumAna. Hanumina in search of 
enters lUvapa’a harero where he seea numeroua women lying 
•in deep sleep in various postures. Ke tries to find out if $Il& is 
there and begins to look into the faces of every woman to find out 
if were to be thece. Soon however he remembers; looking 
at another ^s wives in this sleeping condition will ^ad to a lapse in 
■dhamo.” Thus grieving in his mind, he bent upon achieving bis 
•end, decided again, *T have seen all the women secluded in Ka vane’s 
harem but ny mind has not been blemished in any way. Mind is 
the instigator to all senses and mine is steady, in good as well as 
bad occasions. Horeover I would not be able to find out the 
daughter of the Videha king in any other place because women arc 
seen amongst women. A creature seeks tbe refuge of that creature 
to whose sex it belongs. A lost woman is not to be found amengst 
• deeie. That is why I have searched Bivaga’s harem with a ol^ 
mind but could not find JSnakl."*^ 

Here Ranum&na is not observed by anybody inspecting lUvapc's 
harem. 8c there is no worry as regards public censure. Heitber 
•did the rikMM possess a moral standard similar to that of the 
Aryans but still he beoomee conscious of the moral breach he woa 
committing and argues out as above to satisfy bis own oonsoienoe. 
Moreover it is to be noted that Hanum&na himself did not belong 
to the Aryan oommunity but was a Vdnam. Anyway tbe whole 
speech reflecte the view of the Epic writer in respect of one’s atti¬ 
tude towards women other than one’s own wife. 

When even a Fdnom behaves in such a saintly manner, it is no 
‘wonder that Vslmiki makes Laksmaoa^the idol of duty and 
** B&marMS, SundankSoda, It, 40.46. 
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'brotherly affeetkiti to boh»p« tn &n dT«D mor« highboni manner. 
Thus vban the omezDeoU thrown by St&, along the routo ebe wao 
' corned away for tba tdontificotioQ of that roiUo are ahown to him 
by and Sognva for kiontifioatioo, Vilmiki makes Laktmaqa 
to answer moot poetKaUy: **Keither do I Moognioe the head orna* 
ment (X«yarae) nor the earing* {Ewdalat). 1 ouJy rooognieo the 
ankleu (yupuroe) beoaoetf I daily bowed in her feet."** Aatoniehiitg 
M X^ktimiaQa’s reply «» that after all hse protracted atay with 
Riaia and iSti ai^ hie offering of personal •ereiee to them, ho 
ooukl not reoogniae the oroamenta daily osed by Sfti. it repreaenta 
. a truly Aryan ideal—not to look at another nan’e wi f e eapaoially 
elder brotber'e wife, who was to ba liks ooe’i motbar. 

Even the Toloatary ahedding of (ba eeed waa also a moral broaoh 
(hough not a eeriove ona and wae (o bo atoned lor. 

“A celibate does not fall from hie tow by accidental dUoharge 
•of his eemen in dream. Bren tbeo be should atone for It in the 
morning after taking hia bath and performing eotkttyd by an 
obbtion of purified butter in the fire.**** 

Thia atonement ia perhaps added only (o pejfect the list of 
moral breachee to be atoned for. In the numeroue inoidenU that 
we come aeroaa in the hlahfibhiraU deaeribing oaeee w'f Tarioue 
aagae ejaculating thaer eeneo at the eight of beautiful dameela or 
•opeorde, nowbero do we find tbe iDeotio& of an atonement. On 
the contrary, tbe seed beutg that of a very mighty king or refulgent 
eage never goea waste, ie roared eomebow and a great sage, a strong 
hero and aonetimee a vary beautiful maiden it born out of it. The 
persoot thus bum are held in high esteem for their qualities, irres* 
pootive of their mysterioua births. The height of chastity is 
reached by Kakula. tbe hero beautifn! "most worthy of gaze in all 
the work! who goee off to banisbineat plastered with dust all orer 
tbe body as be doee not wish to turn tbe women's beads on tbe 
way."** 

A peculiar fact to be noted about Uie sin of adultery is that 
(hough considered as a social and moral breach of bebaTiour, law 
bad no puntahment for H. All tbe expiatkms were to be carried on 
individoal initiative and a person refusing such expiation could not 

*• ZUmiyaSa. KitkmdUUeda. S, it. 
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1m punished in Any othm* wAy except by exclusion from the var^. 
A leter Srvti bcrireTer, suggests tbet the king ebonid appoint» 
tribunal to look into the matter if a person lefueed to offer a pra^/ai- 
citla (Vi«9U V, 18). 

Adultery however, is a crime recognised by the state when 
considered partioulsrly from the intei** relation of the varsas. 
Adulterous ioteroourse of a person of a lower tiofQo with a woman of 
higher vof^o la considered an offence liable to be punished by 
capital puniebment. The f^tiparva declares, ‘Vbiohever 
woman abandons the nobler bed and seeks an inferior one, the king 
shall cauee her to be torn to pieces by dogs in open places.*^ Hor 
paramour also had to suffer a aevere punishment at the hands of 
the king whioJi amounted to death. 

The word "Superior bed" is not wy clear but I^lakantha el- 
lucidates it as that of a brabmin. The Smrii tradition lends 
support to the view that the sevore ponishmect presoribed above, 
•specially for a woman who usually escapes pimlshme&t for adultery 
is epeoially laid down with an eye upon t))e tcansgreesion of var^a 
rulee and not for broach of morals. This is clear from Manu wbo* 
olaasifics the puniahmeat for adultery, firstly, according to the 
tarw of t))e woman coooemed in relation to the tnao, and secondly, 
by the consideration whether the woman is protected or not. 
Manu piesoribes the following punishment for keepiog illicit sox 
reletione with a brabmin woman. 'Tf a wiiya or a Kdra cohablte 
with a protected brahmin woman they are to be punished jiiet as a. 
Hdra (is punished for doing so)".'* The puniahmeat teems to be 
burning alive dressed in kaia grase. A 9aiif/a is similsrly punished 
if be would cohabit with a protected woman. While a fudro is 
severely punished for carrying on UUoit connections with any 
wozsao of the twice born oastea." Manu prescribes graded 
punishment for the adulterous relations between tht man of a 
dt>^ olase end a woman of a varpa higher to him and moat of the 
Smrti writers follow suit.*' The Mah&bh&iata however, condemns 
all proHlQma relations (vix. that of a k^triya woman with a 


*<Hbh„ Xll. 169. 64; of. Uemu, VID. 971 S. 
"Manu, VUI, 877. 

«« Mane, VIU, 974. 

*’Cr. Manu, Ylll, 874-366; Y&jfiavalkya. TI, 286-88. 
Gautama, XXQI, 14*]6; ViQovj V, 40-41. 
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vitlya ot iSdra male and of a vaiiya woman with a 6Bdra male) 
with equally severe puniahinent. The writers usually 

proscribe a higher punishment or fine ftO' a member of a higher 
varpa in their treatment of crime of thoft, they however, prescribe 
a lighter punishment for a male oiTender of a higher varm In case of 
adultery. This clearly Indicatoe that adultery was oonsUlered 
both a sin and a (uime, not so much IVom the pomt of view of viola* 
tion of sex morels or hraaoh of tlio marriage vow as disturbing the 
va^rta hierarohy. This strongthoning of var^ hatred is evident 
when a later writer VisQU goes further and condemns even adulterous 
relation with a woman of tlie loxveet oaste {anvlma) in the same 
teitos as pralikma oonneotions. '‘Ee who had oonueotion with a 
‘woman of one of the lowest castes should be put to death." Ao- 
cording to oldor writers like Maim and Y£jaavalkya Che fine 
for illegitimate intercourse with a woman was oiiiumum/* 
Moreover if the intercourse was carried oat with consent then tliere 
was no fins. Manu lays down "A maiden woivbipping a superior 
person sljould not bo punislied/’** Both Menu end YSjftavalkya 
prescribe a small fine for iUegituoats intercourse with a iddra 
woman. 

It is thenfore very natural that in the Epics adultery is absent as a 
punishable offence in tho list of kingly duties while it beads the 
lists of sins. 

The position allooatod to the eon secretly bom out of adulterous 
relatione iguifu^ja) amongst the first six types of sons who could 
inherit their parental property goes to show with what disregard 
the result of the moral breach of marriage vows was looked upon. 
Such a son belonged lognUy to the husband of the woman. As 
Dr. Kapadia remaiks, "It was the conupted life of the community 
that was roeponsible for their existence. Vigorous struggle was 
laimohed agamst lustj seduction and adultery by the early SvSra 
writers and Epic writers but this did not allow thorn to blind 
themselves to the queations of tlieir producte, who presented no 
mean difficulty.’® This statement may be supported by the 
following reference from the early Brahma^ literature. This 
literature is very much puritanical in its character^ being purely 

••Of. VUnii, VIU, SS5, 

•*ft£*nu, VIII, S«5. 
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pri 0 st )7 oa opposed to th« Epla wbioh aort&inly flhows tho impact of 
eociety aa a whole. 

lU^roncea regarding loose sex relationship outside wedlock in the 
Brahmaitic literature have already been noted in the beginning of 
the chapter. Such oonditiona like hetairism must have exorcised an 
unfavourable in^uenoe on the purity of the raoe and must have 
rendered illusoxy the throogh pedigrees whiob were essential for 
anaeator worship and other ritualistic purposes. That the sooxety 
was aware of tlus is evident from the remark. ‘*lneonsistent are 
the ways of women. Of wbomaoever (u father) 1 shall oall myielf' 
the son before both Gods sod men as witnesses, his son I shall be» 
and those whom 1 sliaU name as (my) sons they wiU bo my sons.”’^ 
Thus the acceptance of sons bom out of wedlock became a necessity. 

An attempt however, was made in ancient times to provide 
against this state of loose eox morality in which a son bom out of 
wedlook was considered as belonging to the woman’s husband.. 
Begetting of the son vf tbe body is regarded even in the ^gveda as 
necessary for the preservation of tbs raoe.^^ A proof of this is afford* 
ed by an ancient gdthd quoted la Apstamba’’ and Baudbiyana^* 
which is taken from a dialogue between ApQjaghni a teacher of 
the white Yajurveda and the mythical king Janaka. "Kow I am 
jealous of my wife. 0 I Janaka though not before, for in Yama'a 
abode the son U awarded to bim who begets him. The begetter 
loads tbe son after death into tbe dwelling place of Yama. There* 
fore they protect their wives carefully, who dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously thi« propagation of race. Let no 
stranger seed fail on your field. When he passes into the other 
world the son belongs to him who begeU him. it is in vain that the 
husband accomplishes this perpetuation of his raoe." Some 
similar seutiment is recorded by Manu who declares ’'A person who* 
dcsiroe a bug life, is intelligent and modest, should nsver sow bis 
seed in the womb of another man's wife."^^ One fact emerges out 
clear from these passagee. As time went on a growing repugnance 
towards the sons not bom of wedlock is clearly felt and the bgi" 

*>Hid&na8utr*, ID, 8. 

I. 8, 1-8; VII. *, 7. 

’>ApBt«mb*,II. 18. 7. 
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timate doo is moro aod moie emphasised as tbe important son. 

SeoondJy by exaggerating the picture of frivolity of ^mon 
speciaUy with regaids to eex, an indh’ect hint to Iceep a strict 
vigilanoe over women is given. 'Xlie Epic abounds in passages of 
this typo ; they have boon already quoted elsewiusie. 

To resume, it ecems that there was not a very strict code of sex 
morals for a married woman. Pimishmont of adultery is ma<Ie an 
individuars oonoorn. being Joft to tlte choice of tJio aggrieved 
husband. It is only whon adultery is oousiderod from tbo -point of 
view of that it is considoiod legally punisliable. Though a 
growing note of dissatiafaotion against tJje looseness of sex-relations 
is rocorded in the various slogans proclaimed against adultery, their 
very frequency may bo said to indicate the looseness of sex morality 
in the sooioty. 

One of the probable reasoui for the ohaiigod attitude towards 
adultery appears to me to be tlis omergenoe of the ideal of PAiiv- 
raipa which advocated fidelity to the husband not only physically 
but even mentally. The husband was to be the first and Ust thing 
in a woman’s life. And the Epic writer preaches maxims lihe: '‘The 
husband is the only relative, the only relJgioa and the only strength 
of s woman. The husband is a real god on tliis earth. 

Onoe the maxim of oonsidsruig the husband as a god on this 
earth was established it then necessarily followed that bo should be 
paid as much respect as heavenly gods. This naturally led to the 
virtues of obedienoe and selfless service of the husband, faithihlness 
to him being of coarse accepted as the highest virtue. In obeying 
the wishes of a husband there was not to reason why but simply to 
do and die. The only duty ot a womso was to see her husband as a 
god, however deformed ho may happen to be. or however bad ik 
oharactor be might have; and to bow to all bis desires without 
questioning. For a woman who is attached to bei husband the 
only reUgion is to follow her husband. Be he weak or unprotected., 
poor, blind or miserly, a woman who always follows him is really 
chaste {paiivroid.y^ 

In support of these msnms there are sparkling illustrations in the 
Epioe, of utter devotion and silent yet breve Bufferings on the part 

’'tfbb., XXU, 146, 36. (Bora. Ed.); also of. BScoiyaoa AyodhySkaeds, 
61, 24. 
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the wife beMkUse of some trhim of the huehand 'nhloh ahe 'was 
evppoeed to satisfy. 

The esjue J&ratk£n; is compelled into morrioge by his forefathers 
but vows that he wUJ mury a woman bearing a name like liis own. 
After a long searoh he hnda such a girl, a sister of tba king of Sarpas 
who is readily offOred to him. But before marrying her he lays 
down a oondition. *'You most never do or utter anything that 
would irritate me, otherwise I shall sever myself from you and no 
longer dwell in your lieart." Ho was faithfully ^rved by hJs wife 
and enjoyed all the luxury that tlie king of ^otTos oould afford. 
But it so bappenod ones that be went to sleep on the lap of his wife. 
Seeing the evening iiin nearing the h orison, his mfe was in a dilom* 
roa as to wliether she should awaken 1dm or not. If his sleep was 
distorbed he would eurse bar and on ths other hand if being asleep 
he missed his evefiing prayeie he would have been said Jax in his 
brahmanio duty beoause of her not waking him. Final^v she 
decided to wake him up taking tbo risk of ourse so that her husband 
may be true to his dAamm. Tho sage, as was expected, became 
extremely enraged. He left Ids wife who was weeping bitterly, not 
heeding her pleadings to stay. Tlius the episode refleots how a 
wife is punished even for what is no fault of hem. 

The wife had to do menial service for her hueband The very 
interesting and humourous episode which describee tho invention of 
eboee and umbrella by .^urya illustrates tbia point. On a certain 
occasion the short teznpeied sage Jamadagni was practising archery 
and his wife Bei^ukA was collecting the snows he ibot. Scorched by 
ths heat of (he summer tun she rested a while under a tree, but afraid 
of her husband’s wrath she leturned almost at once. The sage was 
now angry at even the very short delay. Very meekly she explained 
that she rested a while under the shade bf a tree, as the hot sun 
was scorching her head and the earth, lier feet. The rage of the sage 
was at once turned into tba direofion of tbs sun who scorched his 
tender vnU by his heat. 8Qrya (the sun god) came down tremblmg 
and explalnod that heat was necessary to ripen the com. Bui angry 
ae be was, the sage would listen to no argument and threatened to 
displace tbe Son from the sky. Then tbe sun god returned to heaven 
and brought down to earth a pair of sandals and one umbrella. He 
offered them as gifts to the sage saying, '’Henoe*forward whoavm^ 
would use these, will never get scorohad by my haat.” 
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Th» volimtftrj blindnoas of O&tidlUri proeents another type of 
eeori£oe on the part of the wife. When OandbSrl oame to know 
that her vould-be-hiubend ie blind she at onoe folded a bandage 
over ber eyes and denied herself the pleasure of sight 
The diBoouree between Satyabb&ma and Draupadi throws a 
very interesting light on the position of the woman in hor husband’s 
househo l d. Satyabhftmft once went to aee OraupadT, while sho was 
in the forest and when they were bath alone she asked her the 
secret of the sway she held over her husbands—the mightieet of 
the heroes. ‘'What drug, what charm" she asked, “Do you use 
that conquers theee unoonquerable heroes 1 ” And Draupadl's 
answer to the question was that obedience and selfless servioe 
were the charm and drug she used to conquer her husbands. It was 
by obeying tbcii commands that sbe commanded them. She looked 
after the desiree of the about all the details of the house* 

hold. “I rise before they get up and e)eep after they retire to bed* 

I eat after the last of my servants has takm dinner." Thus servioe 
was her wineome motto. Similar is the reply given by d&odlll 
who, when asked how she gained heaven, replied, “I did not obtain 
diviriity by putting on tawny garments or bark gatoiente, neither 
by shaving my head or kooping matted hair. But I obtained it 
by pleasing my husband and serving my family^,’* The passage 
not only stresses the place of honour of the wifely duties, but seems 
to hint against women taking to asoeticiem if they willed so. lo* 
oidentally females taking to asceticism seome to be due to the 
influence of Buddhism. 

This expootation of utter devotion bn the part of women is 
oarried to such an extreme that women wore to obey husband's 
unrighteous orders also. Thus at one place it is said “This is what 
the good cal] the oldest law, What the husboDd orders to the wife 
to do, whether it be right or it be wrong, she must act exactly as be 
wills ; thus do the knowers of the holy knowledge say."^^ This was * 
porhaps beoause the husband was aocepted as b^g everything 
to a woman. 

It was under the influence of these maxims that Citr&flgad& 
when sbe came to know that both her husband as well as her son 

’»Mbh.,IU,2S2ff. 

&rbh., xni, ISS, 8, (Boa. £d.) 

** Mbh„ 1,122, 274B; also Cf- Xm, 142,67-68, (Boa. Ed-J 
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wer« d«ad, b&cund nady to loco her eon but not ber bueband and 
wiebod to eoo him oallod book to life: *'For this fiiendehip ha* 
been made oTerlMtiog and imperishable by the croator.”*^ 

Obedience to hueband that becomes an ecsencial attribute of a 
ehaete voman along with marital faithftdneea. SitS is the bright- 
eet gem amongst the eeTeral Indian soKe, S&vHrl, DamayantI and 
many others besides, wboee life stories are known even to teenagers 
in India. There are many other shining examples of 

The same attaohmont to the ideal of faithfnlneaa is seen in the 
story of Sukanyi, a princess married to an old, blind rs«« Even 
when enticed by the beautiful gods A^vinikumfiras she still remain¬ 
ed firm. Not only that, she recognised ber husband whom tbo 
Aivinikuniiras gave their own form, from the trio bsfoie her.*’ 
Equally noteworthy is the faithfulness of tbe daughter of kbig 
&fljaya, married to tlio monkey faoed Nftrada, who was cursed by his 
oousin Parvats to become so, in bis rivalry for the love of this very 
girl.^ She remained faithful to ber monkey faced husband. 
When the eurse was over and K&rada regained his original form, 
•be refused to accept him as her husband taking him to be some 
other person. 

This was one of the meet d ilfioult of the ideals to live up to and tho 
hard life that women hed to undergo to achieve tills ideal was fully 
appreciated by tbo sages of those times. In the oouree of a dialogue 
between tbe sage M&rhatideya and king Yudhistbira, the king 
praised tbe ohaste women as follows: '"All persons of standing 
must be given honour and especially those women who know only 
one man. The obedience of the faithful wives seems to me a hard 
thing to achieve. Do thou, my Lord, sst forth to us tbe high 
dignity of a restraint In the heart and never bethink tbemselvos of 
their husbend es of god. 0 Lord, thou glorious one, this seems to 
me a heavy task. Women, 0 twice born one, are obedient to both, 
father and husband. Compared with the awe-inspiring duty end 

Mbb., XXV, SO. IS. (Bom. Bd.) 

*'The Hindu womea upCo tbe prseent day are In tbe habit of reoltiog tha 
names of the various spio womeo ooneldeivd ae model of ebaetity. ^ley are 
as follows in tb» order of praoedaaoe—they are SlU, DraupadI, TSci, Analyi 
and Mandodarl. One wonders How Ahalyi guilty of adultery and TtrS who 
actually remarried could be iocladed in a list of ebeete and devoted women. 
•*tfbb.. U2. Its ff. 

■<Mbb„X11.2S. 
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virtue of vomon, there is indeed, so fer as I oaa see, none other 
vhatsoever that is more burdensome. For, it Is with virtuous 
ways and constant attention that women have their work to do. 
Truly, they have a heavy task towards father and mother; ajid the 
women too wJio know only one husband and who spestk the truth 
and who oany the foetus in their body for ten months and so live by 
the aide of death—what could there he that is more wondoiful 1”^^ 
Not only la the faithful woman roapeotod and gloriftod bat It was 
also believed that this ohastity was a sort of peiianco through whioii 
elie aoqaired religious merit and a power which plaoed her above 
asoetios who performed sevoro .aiuterities. Thus it is said : “The 
ehaatity and goodness of a woman bring all knowledge. It has 
power ovoT life and death, heaven and hell/* In the RSmiyapa 
^ is also described the glory of ohastity, in simple and beautiful 
language; “The tears of faithful wives do not fall to earth in vain." 
A faithful wife is equated to a plaoe of pilgrimago The 

sage Mftrhaj^ddya glorifying a chaste woman narrates the episode of 
the power of a chaste brahmin woman, Once a bralimln named 
Kaniika beoame angry with a sparrow and burnt her by his wrath. 
Thereafter he went to the city for alms, as was his custom and 
waited at the door of a brahmin. The wife of the brahmin at whose 
door he was standing asked the ascetic to wait and went inside the 
bouse to bring alms for him, Just then her husband came home 
tired and hungry. The lady hurried to give him water to wash his 
bands and feet and to serve him food. After he was satisfied and 
went to sleep, she approached the ascetic waiting outside with alms. 
The aseetio was of course enraged at this bebavioitr of hers and 
oast angry looke at her. The woman thereupon at oooo told the 
ascetic that she was not a sparrow to be burnt by the fire of hla 
anger. Surprised at hearing this, the asoetio enquired of her how 
she came to know of the incident in the forest. She replied that it 
was through the power of her and advised him to go to a 

particular Dharmavyidha for proper understanding of dhatTna. 
Thus it was impJicd that the chaste wife could get a mysterious 
power of ODUiiaoienoe also. Furthermore 8&vitrl oould ohallenge 
even the god of death, •• and Bhadri oouJd procure children by 
lying besides the corpse of her hitsband. Similar was the power of 

•* Mbb., in, 190, 8.6, 

•* Mbb.. m, 277 a. 
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tho vif« of king Fsusya whom impurs peisoos oouJd oot sea. It 
WM doo to the power of obaetity tbat ^tS kept rdkt<ua RSvane 
dwey froorber in the Aioka grove end oool the dre on Heaum&ua's 
t^. Thus the virtue of ohMtity endowed many euperbumui 
powere in women. 

But, above sU, it U of course in the Hfe beyond that the feithfui 
wife is rewarded. “I^r away beyond the heaven of thoee that are 
absorbed in holy meditation lies the abode of the faithfol wives, 
bsyond that Use only the domain of the ultimate being." Nor ie 
that all. She is able to load her husband to heaven due to the 
j>ower of her ohsstity.^’ 


•*Ubh-.in,l97,20. 


CSAPTEB V 


POST WEDLOCK SBX-M0RAI5 

Hindu iDArriAge id a sAorftiaent. It ie binding to both tho p&rtied 
during their life time, m well M After the deeth of one of tbo parliee. 
But In reelity^ this Utor aspect of Hindu marriage has been valid 
only M far as women are ooncorned. Tho man is not only allowed to 
remarry after the death of bis wife, but is allowed to take a seooud 
wife oven during tbo life time of the ftrat. On the other hand, the 
•eX'life of a woman is reetrioted to only one person, namely her 
husband, not only during the wedlook, but even after the death of 
her husbaad' In a preYious ohapter the lisutation set by Dirgha* 
tamas has been referred to. This limitation is set down only for 
women, demanding of them oomplste fidelity to the husband, 
before as well as during and after the wedlock and indeed oven 
after the death of the husband. The restriotion on the eex*life of a 
widowed woman must have boon gradual. Tho Epios refleot the 
evolution in four distinot stages, namely, the gradual prohibition 
of the oustom of re-marriage of wooion; secondly, allowing the 
widow a iimitod semal fboedom after the death of the husband 
solely for tho purpose of prooroation os represented by the custom 
of nipopa; thirdly, the ideal of absolute fidelity to the dead husband, 
whereby the woman was expected to remain ohaste and lead an 
ascetic life after the death of her husband; and fourthly, the 
immolation of the widow, according to the custom of AU 
these stages will be examined in order of their evolution. 

The vedie tradition has nothing to object to the remarriage of a 
widow. ^ As the Atharvaveda (lfi,S,2) describes, the widow is 
made to he on the funeral pyre of the dead husband. A man 
called dtdUsu lifts her up by taking hold of her hand and becomes 
her husband. The Aivilayaua sutra adds that didhint is a brother 
of the dead man. This brother, very probably, is the younger 
brother of the husband. This is evident from another passage in 

I V«dio Index, Vol. T, pp. 47S.77 (|(aved«, X. 188: Atharvxvoda, XVIII 
82) aUo Cf, ?. V. Keae, BUtory of DIurmeiSatrM, Vol. C, Obap. XlV; 
BaudUyaoa, XV. 1, 18; VMinh*. XVIT, 18, 78-74. 
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the ^gveda (10, 42, 2) which save: "Who brings yon to bed, as a 
widow does bor brobher*in-Iaw ? ” The re marriage of the widow 
was not restricted within the family circle. A widow if she so 
ohose couH also marry aa cutsklor. The AtharTareda (ZX, 5,27*23) 
ootuolly describes a ohonn for use by a remarried worttan which 
would grant hor union with the second husband in the next world, 

Both these traditions regarding lo^marrioge, vis,, that of taking 
over of the widow by tho husband’s brother and that of contracting 
marriage with an outaider are reflected in the Epics too. The 
remarriago of the widow with tlw brother of tlie deceased husbsnd 
seems to be a regular tradition much frequently praotioed, not only 
by tbe jungle tribes like vanara4 etc., but also by royal AiTan 
families of ancient repute—none less than the hint family of 
Hastinipura itself, round which the story of the h£aLibbti*ata 
revolves. 

When both the sons of king dftntanu die childless leaving behind 
them young widows, Satyavatf requests hei’ step*son Bhisma to 
marry them and protect the kingdom. She says, "Sere are these 
two rpieons—tlie daughters of the king of Klil—young and beauti* 
ful, desirous of children. Beget cliildien on thorn for the sake of our 
family and also for my sake and thus fulfil your duty, bfarry 
them according to dharma. Also concentrate yoiuwlf as a king 
and rule tlio people. Do not destroy your ancestors".’ 

The words "make them your wives aecer<1ing to dhama” imply 
that Satyavat! expects Bhisma to marry his brother’a widows and 
that action of Bhisma would be considered in acoordanoe with 
dharma as tlio progeny was neoesanry to prevont ancestors from 
sinking to hell. Bhisma refuses to act acoorcUng to Satyavatrs 
proposal not because the proposal is objectionable but because he 
wonts to stick to his vow of oelibaoy.’ 

• aibh., I, «7, e.n. 

* Mbh., Z, 97, IS. A tefersnec a&ay be made about the epinioo of Prof. 
Holwraann aoeording to wbom m the earlier version of tbe story of the 
Mah&bh&rsta. Bhigaia Mtually married tho widows of his younser brather 
beoanse bs is often referred to as the graad'fstber by the Spic. This view is 
quoted by Dr. Wintemitc, who supports it, in ao article (JJt.A.S. 1$S7, 
p. 7£S}. It is needless to poiat out here that in spite of tho auiiquiiy of tbe 
tradition of tho temarriAgo of the widowed woman with a brotheT<m>lsWf 
Sbi^raa's msmage with his sisters'ia-law is out of qusatioa. If that would 
have been the ossa Bbisms would have aeooeded tbe thtoas being tbe father 
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The ftbeve inoident tliue. perhape represents en earliest tradition 
•when the wivrt of a person oould be not merely epproaobed "but 
merried by hU brotbere after his death if he was childJees, This 
tradition aeems to be so maoh in yogue that it is often made the 
basis of a simile viz., “Just os in the absenoo of a hoabond a woman 
aeoepte her brother.in.law as a husband, similarly the earth ocoepts 
ictfo^yew as her lord only in the absenoo of a brahmin.”* This 
early tradition is to be oleorly distinguished from the later systehi 
of niyoga referred to in almost all dharmtiUraa and mrtU 
according to which a person oould procreate one or more sons on 
the widow of his brother after the due ponoisaion of Uie elders. 
This is only a limited co-habitation while the aboye instance points 
to actual re-marriage. The difference is clear when we refer to 
Menu who allows one son to U procroated by niyoga end includes 
him in a list oiD&ySda (Manu, IX, 69, 6*; IX, 169,60) while in (IX, 
14g) he clearly oonsuroe the son of an unappointed widow or the 
son of a remarried widow and declares that they do not share tb^ 
father’s property (also Of. Gautama, 3S, 3$). 

As a contrast to this, the incident of V&l! and Bumi, Sugriya’e 
wife recorded in the Kiikindhik&od* of the Rimiyana marks a 
clear advance In the popular opinion about the elder brother-in-law 
marrying the younger brother's wife. The episode is thus narrated 
in the Rftroiyana. After returning from his deadly duel with a 
rSkicsa, V4ll, tlis king of the wSfloros, was much enraged when he 
saw that his younger brother Sugriva hod appropriated hie kingdom 
along with his harem thinking him to be deed. He at once turned 
out Sugrlya, whose physical strength was inferior, out of the city 
and took possession of his wife EvunS.® But this action of V£ll is 
disapproved by the Epic writer : drstly, because it is done even 
thou^ the actual husband is still alive and seooruily, because it is 
the elder brother who appropriates the wife of the younger brother. 
When Sugrlva meets Rima his main oom^int against ViU is not 
the ill-treatment accorded to him by his brother but that hie wife 
was captured by him.® Bama kills VRII and when the latter asks 

of P&ado sad Dhrter&stra bdC the story of UshibhSrets would bevo been 
quite different. 

‘ Mbh., xn, n. 12{ xm, 8. a, (Bom. Ed.) 

*SAmS7aos, KiSkiadUkAcda, 10, 28. 

• Rimayeoe, Ki^lndh&ksoda* 8, 88. 
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the oeuM tu him, who is innooect, fUme justi£ee his action 

of killing by saying, “Try to uoderstand the reuon why 1 killed you. 
Ton had transgressed the dkama by epproprieting yoor younger 
brother’s wife and by holding Kum& who is like a daughter-ui'law to 
yon with an evil desire. And this punishment is the result of your 
traoigression’V’ 

Here we see that Bama makes out Vill’s appropriation of Bums 
bis main fault and kills him for that sin. This shows an advance in 
the idea of the relation between different family members. As 
compared to the older tradition aooordlng to which all brothers had 
a right to the wife of a dead brother, the right of the elder brother 
over younger brother’s wife is eitrtailed. Ajvd to strengthen this 
ouxtailment the younger brother’s wife is put on par with a daughter- 
indaw rendering thereby sex relation between them as an inoest. 
The other limitation that is acknowledged is, that no relationship 
could be established between a woman and her biotherun-law, 
during the life time of her wedded husband. This is a clear adranoe 
of restrlotion on sex^etbioa over one reeoided in the case of Brbas- 
pati and hfamaU. 

An identical sentiment is echoed by apsarS BambhS when she 
is molested by fUTana, while on her way to MAI a love appoint* 
ment with Kubera. She protests against Bivapa’s behsTiour on 
the plea that Kubera was a younger brother of BAvana and hence 
like a son to him and she be^g hie beloved was Uke a daughter.ln* 
law to him. Therefore he should follow the path of good people.’ 
Bambhi being an apsar& and was not bound by any moral code, as 
they were approscbable by anybody. Secondly, she was not 
actually married to Kubera to claim any relationship with B&vapa. 
But aisce her motive was to satisfy Kubera on that particular 
night she puts forward this plea. Even in the Mabibb&rata while 
discussing the problem of Braupadl's marriage with the five F&n^va 
brothers, Braupadi’s brother raises this argument against her 
polyandrous marriage, "Row can a younger brother marry the 
wife of his elder brother 1 ’’’ 

While a person’s approach to his yoimger 8ister*in*law was 
completely prohibitad, relation of the elder brother’s widow with 

'SamSTftQs. EiSkuidhSk*oda, U, 1S*20. 

*IlSm87aaa, tTttaraVipda. SS, 30. 

188,10. 
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(he younger brothera of the deed buebend ves etUI fn rogue &» 
iJluBtreted by TSrS’e remerhege with Sitgriva ee recorded in the 
The foot tbet this v&a not » tribal ooetom peouliar 
to the wnanu. ie clear from the doubta that Slt& harbours 
about the faithful Lekemaba vhen the latter refuaee to go in 
eearoh of R&ma who had gone to kill the golden deer, leaving 
8lti alone. Embittered by hor helplese condition 8it& aooueee 
Lakemaiiia eaylng; “0, Lak$mana though you are a brother and a 
friend, you are really oui enemy because you do not follow youx 
brother in this condition. You really want him to be killed only 
for my sake. Due to your greed for acquiring me, you do not go to 
help the eon of Ragbu. You really do not love him and that is 
why you stand motionleaa. You followed Kbna to this forest 
either for my sake or aent by Bhorata. But neither you nor 
Bharata ahould have any hope beoauae after having onoe accepted 
R&ma the btua eyed as my husband, how can I thhik of any other 
hueband t Am aoon as 1 heat that Rftma is dead 1 will also die. 
I will not be able to live for a single moment without B4ma.'’^^ 
The IUmop£khyftna of the MahAbhirata also echoes the same 
sentiment when $lt& in an even more agtesaive tone rebulros Laks- 
mapa, saying, “0, Foolish one, your desire will not be satisfied. 1 
will Idll myself with a weapon. I wUl Jump fVom the ^ak of 
a aouQtain or enter a fire but just as a tigress does not suoousibto a 
jackal so will I not submit to an inaignlficaat person like you, 
leaving zny own husband 

These doubts expressed by Sita for a brother*in<law like Lake- 
aasa who was eo chaste that he bod never taken a look at her 
indicate that the oustom of the widow remarrying her husband's 
yoimger brother was more or less customary. That is why Rima 
when he refuses to aooept baok 8iti as his wife when she returns 
from RSva^a's imprisonment, himself tells her, “Thou art free to go 
where ?er you like. You may make your choice either between 
Bharata, Laksmapa or Satrughna, or even Sugrtva and Vibhlsana. 
But looking to the noble family tradition 1 will not aooept you.*’^* 

R&mayftoa, Ei^kmdh&kSade, &, 6, 

OBaot&Taca, Ar»ciy»k&o(la, 44, 8.S, 24.27. 

**Ubh.,TII, 262,26, 25. 

^'Bamayaca, yuddhAkeode, 116, 21.24, (It ie v*ry ooHoiu thet BAfua 
who refuse! tc eoMpi Sitl, pcicta out hU brothers m an altemttiTe beceuse all 
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Her« it la oldftr (hat Siti seleoting any of hor brotbere4n<Uw os 
her hufiband vaa not agaiLSt dharma. The first nvolt tliat is re* 
oorded in the Epica against this popular tradition le Sitft’s ohallange 
to Laksffiana not to marry hjn but (o be true to lUma. This eon- 
trasta sharply with T&r&^wifs of V&h who after a lot of orying and 
lomentii^g for her dooeaaed husband almost immediately ocoepte 
her happy fate in getting Sugrlva aa her husband. 6itS is the 
popular ideal of the chaste woman and hence it is natural that the 
Epie writer, sliould echo the emerging sentiments of fidelity thro^igh 
Stti. In threatening to die after her husband referK to a still 
later development of tU fidelity ideal, viz.. raA—voiimtary icn* 
molation of the mdov after her husband. Tlius by the tiines of the 
filial recensions of the Epic the popular custom of the devor 
marriage was also becoming objeetioitabls. 

Bhisma's hesitant view about the marriage of a widowed girl 
whose bride*ptice [iulkd) ii already paid vl«.—that she should be 
married only if the marriage ceremony is not performed, not other¬ 
wise ,^akes us a step further. While discussing tbe different situa* 
tlons in an oaura type of marriage when tbs bride*prioe was already 
paid but the marriage could not be performed with the payer of the 
brids*prioe, Bhisma says W Yudhistbira "If a man who pays the 
bride •price for marriage dies, then tJis girl should be married to his 
younger brother, but if she does not wish to do so, she may perform 
penance desiring tbe dead husband in the next world. Some 
learned men soy that this sort of aotlon is only voluntary but (this 
atatemeni) is not supported by the AJeTros." Out of tl»ese two 
opinions Bhlsma’s conclusion is: "If the pa^igf‘Qhawt ceremony 
is not yet performed and the bridegroom dies then tbe younger 
brother can marry the girl, but if some one tells a lie (i.e. even 
though (be ceremony was performed it is Hoelared 

as not performed) then one incurs a sin.t* Thus the right of the 
yoniigor brother to marry the wife of tbe deceased elder brother is 
restricted. He could marry only a girl betrothed to bis brother 
and that too if she were willing.’* 

Monied U th« lares family and it is for th* noble family tradition Chat he 
refdiaa SUA. Tbii sbowe tbe inoongruenoy of the puessa which cao be 
regarded aa a later incerpolation). 

Ubh., XIII. 44, 62.(4, (Bom. Ed.) 

»‘Cf.Man«,IX.07. 
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Tbift perhaps points to the strong hold which the eustoms of 
remarriage with a brother-iji*law held over the society. Bhisma 
thus tries to adjust the ouatomevy tradition of the widow’s re* 
marriage with the j'ounger brother of the husband to the later 
oonoept of fidelity of not tronsgreesing one’s huaband. Thus the 
girl waa allowed to remarry to tlio younger brother of tlio deceased 
husband aooordiDg to the old tradition but only If her marriage 
was not performed and consummated, thus renovating tho old tradi* 
tion with later moial ideals. It should be noted here tlxat tlie 
praotiw of the younger brothor-in law morrying tho widow of the 
•elder brother is still praatiaedln some oaetos in modem India.'* 

The only instsnoe we have of an actual lomaniage of a widow 
outside the family circle is that cf Arjuna and Arjuua 

during hia visit to a holy place called <3afig4dv4ra entered the holy 
waters of the river OaftgA for a bath. On finislung his bath he 
found himself being pulled into tlie waters by UlflpI, a daughter 
of the king of serpents oaUod Kaurovya. Sbo said, "0 king, I am 
Kaurav^m’s daughter bom in the family of Alrlvata, Ulfipl by 
name. 1 was struok by passion for you when I saw you entering 
tho Gafigft for your bath, 6o, aooept me—struck by love for you 
and not related with any other person by the marriage bond ; and 
please me.”'* Ai juna married her and hod a son Irivan on her. 

When tho story of Umpl’s marriage with Arjuna is repeated 
• elsewhere in the Mah&bh&rata'* wbore the story of the birth of 
Irivan, Ulfipl's son by Arjuna is narrated as follows, “When the 
husband of that NagakanyK was kilJod by t!io great soulod Oorude, 
sho having no son became veay sad and unhappy so the serpent 
king AJr&vata got her re-married with Arjuna. Arjuna also accept- 
ed that daughter of the sorpenta who wa5 struok with a passion for 
him. Thus this IrSvan wm Arjuna 's son and was born in another’s 
field. Duo to prejudice towards Pirlha, he was abandoned by his 
paternal oousms and wm protected by hia mother who 

brought him up in the serpent country.” 

Both these aocounts narrated above differ in details. The first 


** K. P. ChaU^psdhysys, ‘’Levirate a \d Kinship in India,*' Msn, Veb 22, 
Ko. 25, p. 40. 

I. 206. 

**Mhh.,I,20e,20. 

VI, 86, 8.9. 
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ftoooQQt whioh centres round the b^e of ^Qpl end Arjuna does: 
not refer to eny marri&ge t&king piece between TJlQpI end Arjune. 
According to it Arjune eteye there only for e night end prooeede 
further in Us w&nderings on the very xMxt morning, Moreover 
tQ&pS here clearly deoleroe hereetf ee e pereon with no other bond. 
According to this eooount the union between UlQpI end Arjune 
becomes simply en ilUoit union of e love*ftruck meiden of serpent 
tribe with the FApt^eve hero, which muet beve been quite prevelont 
in those days. 

According to the othor account Arjuna remarries UiapI who is a. 
widow and the reason of the remarriage is that UlilpI is ohildlMS, 
In spite of the fact that an actual remarriage takes place, Ir&vaa 
is introduced as Arjuns's son born in another field which again 
oaete doubts on the marriage of Arjuna with UIQpI. Another 
noteworthy footor is that ‘Ulfipl brings up her eon in her father's 
house. The Bpio writer explains this fact by informing us that 
Irivan was driven away by his paternal cousins, due to their 
jealousy towards Pirtha and os a roeult was brought up in his 
maternal graod'fatber’s house. In any way it indicates that the 
jealousy of Iri van’s cousins was bom due to Arjuna’s onoroaohmont 
upon the right of the petemal cousins to produce a eon on UldpT, 
their brother’s widow and honoe their refusal to rsoognise the son 
bom out of the union of an outsider with the woman of their family. 
Or it is very probable that the Bpio writer may have substituted a 
probable explanation of the then absolute tradition of the matri* 
boal residence on the part of Aijuna’s son. Again as contrasted to 
the first sooouQt that ahe is without any bonds Uliipl is here speulfi* 
cally introdvoed as a wklow and his son as bom in another’s field, 
perhaps hintiiig slightly towards the manner in which society boked 
upon such’sons. Ooes this mean that in the account given in tbe 
Adiparva UlQpi refers to her then condition os without any tie, she 
being husbandless and childless or was it because she was afraid 
that if she declared herself as already marrbd Arjuna would not 
accept her 1 Lastly, considering all these doubts, it is not possibb 
to extract any specific informatbn about the attitude of the Epic 
towards tbe problem of remarriage, on the basis of this account. 

The pathetic story of Nala and Pamyant! however provides us 
with a definite proof that a particuisx time to which episode of 
l)ala*PainyaDtl belongs, tbs custom of remarri^ was prevalent.. 
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onhindered by any sooiaX objection.» 

In the long epieode of king Nftla nan-ated in the Vanaperva of 
the MehSbhirata,** a Mreain king Nala had to retire to the foreet 
■with his wife Damyanti, as a rea\4lt of his defeat in a game of dice 
with his brother Puekara. I>uo to the infiuonce of the evil Kali, 
'Kala fluspeots his chaste wife to have eaten alone, tlie food brought 
by him, after muoh trouble, and so he deserts her. After a long 
time and many trials Damyantl manages to reach her father's home. 
In the meantime, Kala in an encounter with a serpent loses his 
original beautiful fonn and beoomee eery ugly (Bihuka). He ao* 
oepta the position of a charioteer of a king J^tuparrka by name, After 
reaching her father’s house DarayantI finds out the whereabouts 
of Nala with the help of a brahmin messenger. But since Nala had 
lost his original form, she ie not sure about his identity. She sends 
An invitation to king Btupanja in whose eervioe Nalo was a ohario- 
tear, to ohook iattor's identity. The invitation ran thus “Bamyanll. 
dau^ter of king Bhlma is holding a waya^vara again, so all the 
kings and prlnoee are hurrying in that direotloo. Counting the time 
from today the tvayamvara will take place tomorrow. So, 0, king, 
if yon can reach there in that muoh time, start quiokly from here. 
6he will take another husband at sunrise tomorrow, because nobody 
knows whether the brave king Nala is alive or dead.”** Nala was 
oonversant with a magiool formula, the recitation of which could 
enable him to make the horse ho was dpiving fly in the air. So 
^tepar^a sought Nala’a help who took him to the Vidarbha country 
in twentyfour houri time, otherwise an impossible task for anybody 
else. But at the palaoe to his utter eurprise Btupama did not see 
any sign of festivity. He mot the Vidarbha king, keeping very 
wisely the purpose of his meeting a secret. Damyantl being aware 
of Nala’s superhuman power to make horses fly, was convinced 
that ^tuparpa’s charioteer Bahuka who had brought the chariot 
within twenty four hours to Vidarbha, and which in normal course 
would have taken much longer time, cannot be anyone else but 
Nala. Thereafter Bamyantf made further teete which proved 
beyond doubt that B&huka was actually Nala, her lost husband. 

Wifitacxuts, Hiabory of ladiaa liMreiure, Vd. I. p. Monbet a 
high antiquity to these baUeds of bygone kinge. 
iiUbb..in. 4S>T8. 

•i]£bh., m, 6S, 81 .Sd. 
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Then it became impossible for Kela co deny the feet and uJtmiately 
the long sep&reted couple met to live happily everefter. 

Here neither cny remarriage aotonUy tekee piaee, nor is ther« an 7 
intentioii of reraecriage on the part of Damyaiiti. The vhole 
pretext of lemarrioge ie just a device for binding out Kala. Yet 
the fact that the practioe of lemarriage was prevalent is a legitimate 
conclusion for the following roaaou. Firstly, Damyantl finds out 
this unique pretext for bringing Kala to her own country. If the 
custom had not been in voguo, or any blemish woe attached to it, 
she woukl not have either thought of such a pretext nor dared to 
use it. Damyantl sent the message inviting {ttuparoa to her 
wayamvara in the presence of her mother, who also did not take 
any objection to this devioe. Secondly, king IjttupaiTia who 
received tlxis invitation, took it as very natural for DomyantT to 
remarry and was quite eager to present himself as a suitor of her 
hand. If no such custom was prevalent he would have suepected 
some deceit behind the message. Ho neither suspected anything 
nor did he hesitate in.running, rathor dying, to such a longdistance 
for the hand of a woman marrying for the second time, which 
clearly goes to prove that no sooial eensuia was attached, to such 
remarriages. Thirdly, Nala himself on hearing the news of 
I>amyantl*8 so*called intention of remarriage reaote in the most 
natural way. On the first impulse he abhorred women, calling 
then frivolous and fickle but on second thought, ha at ooee realised 
that his own fault in abandoning DamyantI alone in a dense foreet 
was a more serious one and then addressing her as 'iTo^aevinS’ 
(one who follow* her vows) he found fault with hie own luck which 
had driven him to this condition. He found nothing unnatural or 
bad in DemyantI who was deprived of friends and frustrated on the 
disappearance of Nala, deciding to [smarry.** 

This episode may well lead us to believe that though in the 
episode itself an actual remarriage did not take place yet h eeeme 
very probable that remarriage was s normal custom for abandoned 
women. It should be noted that in this episode DamyantI had 
two ohildren by Nala. Secondly though w© do not know exactly 
the period that elapsed between the separation of the two and their 
reunion, it could not have been more than a year or two. Within 
this poriod Damyant! had managed to reach her father’s house 
•*Ubh., 111.69, 5-6. 
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with tti« help of her iiiet^riuhl eunt» at whose place she had served 
u a maid servant for a short while. The conolusion to which one is 
irresistibly driven is that during the Epic period a woaxan even 
with ohildren oan contract a second marriage, a jw or two oiler 
the disappearance of her husbond. 

Even in the later mrti^ we find a woman taking a socond husband 
under this and similar circumstances: “A husband is lost or dead, 
whon he has become a religious osoetio, when ho is impotent and 
when he boa been expelled fi'om the ooete-^these ore the five lego) 
neeeuities when o woman may be justified in uklng another 
husband.” Furtliermore it should bo noted that all the Htra 
writers prescribe a specific period as a waiting period before con* 
tracting another marriage. The time limit which is set up on a 
consideration of the caste of the woman ooncerned and on whether 
she has any issues or not» varies with dlfTerent Ultra writers, This 
unequivocal permission by Mira writers of second marrlsge after 
tbo prescribed sbsonoe of the husband testifies thst Pamyanti’s 
ides of re^marriage was sooiolly approved. This fact is eorroboiwted 
by further ovidenoe. A brahmin named Gautama uiduMitatingly 
declared his wife os a romarnod ^ddra woman.** When he went 
to oak for gifts IVom the demon king Virup&ksa, to a question put 
by the latter, he answered "1 was born in the middle country, but 
at prwent I stay in the conntry of Bliile. My wife Is a mdra woman 
and has remarried with me, Wb at 1 tell you is the truth. ” In spite 
of this statement the demon king included him in the gethering of 
the learned brahmins end bestowed gifts on him. Yet it should bo 
noticed thet sJl the some the king remarked to himself, "This person 
is a brehroin only in name.** thereby indicating that along with 
other things remarriage with * Hidra woman was oonsklered a 
blemish in a brahmin. Wc can see hero the distaste for marriage 
with a widow especially ol a lower vorsn. The distaste fur re* 
marriage uith a widow Is revealed fully in Xhiryodhona’s remark 
when he eays that he is os disinoiined to enjoy the earth os a man is 
to marry a widow.The stress on virginity os a necessary 

'•Nirodo, Xn. 97.101; (Ose Cf. Geutsiae, XVIU, 18-17; Miuro. IX. 78-78; 
VeSl8(be, 78-80; Eleutilys. II. 4. 

«» Mhh., XTi, 186. 8. 

••MI>h.,XJI. 188. 7. 

•*Ubb., IX. 81, 48. (Bom. Ed.) 
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qualifiostion of a bride seems to hare sereed aa ft check on the 
ouBtom of the remspriage of women. With the great emphMia on 
the Tjr^ bride, remarriage of a woman came to be considered ft 
an This fact is coDfirmed by an oath of Arjuna when he vows 
the death of Jayadratha by the next sun-set. “May I be the 
leoipient of that fate which befalls a perton who marries a non- 
virgin."** In Mann this attitude is fully developed as renested 
in hia daeJaration that a girl ean be given in marriage only onoe 
(thereby indicating that remarriage is not possible) and secondly 
thftt the marriage formulas are intended only for tbe maiden 
(i,e. the bride should be a virgin .)** 

The position that the son of a widow enjoyed In the society also 
throws an indiiecfc light upon what the sentiment of the society 
•waa towards the reraanisge of widows. Unfortunately, there being 
no actual instance of remarriage in tbe Epios, there is no data as 
regards the eon of a widow teohnioaJly Unown as paunofbhava. 
except those of the so called didactic reforenees, wherein lists of 
sons are given alter the fashion of legal Uterature, and hence it is 
difficult to decide the actual p<el6ten of a pounartAow In the 
society. IncidentaUy, these lists too, name the sons somewhat differ¬ 
ently from the mat, yet the name of the paunarbkava occurs in 
one Ust** where he stands fourth in the line of succession after 
avaifomj&ta: ^ pankrUa (whom Kane interprets as equiva¬ 
lent of ouro«)/ puirikip^rc and respectively. Comparing 

this list with that of Manu (IX, ISS-lW) it is seen that while the 
tpifl places peufloriAow ai fourth Manu places him much lower In 
the social scale via. tenth and does not even consider bim ae an heir 
to his father’s property, he being termed as oddyoio. Tbe Epice 
thus preserve tbe older tradition even though Manu has given them 
a new turn. Tbe didactic portion of the Mah&bhSrata however 
redeots a very bed opinion about the son of a remanied mother. 
Thus the pownofWiain is excluded from the lists of brabmlns worthy 
to be invited at iraddha or worthy to be given gifts.** This should 
support the view that even by the time of the final oompilatxon of 

••ifbb., VII, 78,(Bom. Ed.) 

•* Baoyolcpe^ of Beliiioii and Bthios, Vol. VIII, p, *Bi. 

••A«oti»ar list is in Mbh., Xm, 49, 8.11, (Bom. Ed.) bub pwwfMwa is 

«onspieuoiuly absent la it. 

Mbb., XIII, 90,16, (Bud. Ed.) 
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the Epioe, wmArriigs of widows was oondemned, and the sons bom 
out of exich union coiisured hj the sooiety. 

From this position of the eon boro of a pwnarried widow, along 
with the sentiments recorded above against the ohoioe of a widow 
for bethrotlial as oompared to a virgin, one oan easily trace the dis* 
favour with which sooisty looked upon the wistom 0 / remarriage aa 
oontratfed with the earlier poMtion recorded in the episode of Nala 
and Bamyanti whtre no such objeotion is reflected. The repug¬ 
nance grew so strong later that the terU listing baUvofjya aotlvides 
forbid remarriage of widows oomptetely. Even a widow whose 
marriage ie not oonsumated {aktatoifoni) is denied the privilege*' 
to remarry;—a privilege granted by Menu who is strongly against 
.granting even a limited sexual fraedoia to a widow in the fcwm of the 
cnstom of ni^oga.'* 

The custom of niycga perhaps served as a link between the gradual 
fading of the remarriage of widows and absolute chastity on the 
part of the widow. In a society conscious of the debts towards 
their anoestort^ebts wldch could be paid only by procuring a 
son—the lystem of niyoffa was a compromise where the widow 
romained faithful to her husband's memory but oould have a son 
through some other agency when he was dead, or even during hJs 
lifetime, if he was in any way Inoapable. 

The tradition of nij/oga is very old and must have existed simulta¬ 
neously with the custom of remarriage.- Though traceable , to tbe 
Vedio texts, •« its speoiflo mention is made by Gautama dhanaa* 
efltra: ‘'A woman whose husband is dead and who desires offspring, 
may eeoure a son through her brother-in-law. 8he should obtain 
tbe permission of the elders and have intercourse only during the 
flit. 8he may obtain a son from a aapii}4a. a sopofm, sapravara, or 
a sovar?w.'’” 

In the Epics tbe custom «f niyoffa seems to be an old and popular 
one followed by many chiJdleae widows who wanted to remain faith¬ 
ful to their husband's memory. The Adiparva of the MahiMi&rats 
provides with two Ulustraticns of niyoget both standing as types. 

*' P. V. Eeae, Eiaterj' of DbarmesSstMi, Vol. m, p. 301. 

••Mana, IX, 176. 

'* Cf. Efveda, VH, 67, vbere e lc44trofa son is preferred te an adopted 
aoD. 

*' P. V. Kane, EieCoiy of Dbarmaalsine, Vol. Ill, p. 6S7. 
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Wbon VocitrETlrya died ahiJdlesd a criaiB developed whereby not 
Mily the throne of Boetlnipura beeame vaeant, but there was also a 
dacger of the eRtinotioo of the Kuru family, because the eldest son 
of King ^taou—Bhi^ma had vowed as a bride prioe for hie 
step*mother neither to rnarry, nor to iostalJ himself on the throne. 
But the quo6Ti mother Satyavatl because of whom Bhisma had 
taken such a vow. herself approaohod lum and requested him to get 
married with the young widows of Ids brother and also to take 
possession of the kingdom. But when Bhisn^a refused to accept 
the proposal on tl^ ground of his vow to remain a life*loog celibate, 
Satyavatf found out a new argument to oonvlnoe her step'Son. If 
it was not possible for him to get married with the widows of his 
brothers, then she said, he should aocspt them in niy^ and slmuld 
boget ohildrea as an Spaddhama. By doing so he would not only 
be continuing the family line but also be observing dharma and the 
Toyal family would appreciate this act.^* Satyavatl also pointed 
out that what she suggested was a sacred duty on the part of Bhlsma 
boqauee as the only kinsman of the family it was his duty to. per¬ 
petuate the family line and please the family oirole. 

But Bhiema refused the proposal of nij/oga also, on the ground 
(hat he waa a hMtriya and a ksairiya should be true to his words. 

But though unable to continue the line of his father as he was 
bound by a promise, he showed another alternative whereby his 
father’e line may oontinue. He advised Sstyavatl to Invite some 
brahmin with high moral qualities to continue the line of his father 
and pay that brabmin feee for the job he psrformed.*^ 

Tho proposal of inviting a braluiiln for the purpose of myope 
being new to Sstyavatl. Bhisma tried to convince her by citing 
such incidento wherein this fonotion was performed by brahmins 
in the past. In old days when Paraforkna killed all the k9alfiyas 
on the earth for twentyone times, the hsainiya women produced 
sone by cohabiting with brahmi^is and all these sons were called 
k^airiffai because when the hsofnya .women approached the brah* 
tninfl that waa solely for begetting progeny and so the sons bolongod 
to their mothers.^ Tho second illustration he offers for conviaciog 
Satyavati ie as follows : The blind Blrghatamae was thrown 

80 . 28 . 
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into the river by his eons—being old and blind. Floating down the 
river ho was lesouod by king BoU who requested him to beget a 
eon on Ills wife SudeenS. But Ending the eage old and blimb the 
queen instead of going to bim herself, sent hor nurse to him, and tho 
sage produced olovon sone lioadod by Kak^van and tec others. 
The king saw tho boys and askud the snge« *'Are those my boys I'b 
The sage said; "No, they are mine. I have produoed this Kales!vSn 
and others on a iddra woman. On Ending me blind and old, your 
queen Sude^nE did not come to me." On lioaring this king Bali 
paoiEod tJie sage and sent his wife Sudesi^i to him. Having touched 
her body the sage said that ehe will obtain a sen bright and 
truthful and thus Sudssoi gave birth to a son oalled AAga.^* 

Thus Bhisma tried to prove that in the old daye great brahains, 
knowere of dharma and full of strength had produced eons on 
k3aifijfa women. To Satyavatt the proposal ^ms novel but Ending 
no other way out of tho impasse she agreed to Bhisma's proposal 
saying: "Putting trust in you 1 believe what you lay."^ And her 
quick mind at onoe found out solution in this direetion. Dis* 
closing to Bhisma tb» secret of the sou called Bvaipftyana VySsa 
bom to her before marriage, by the oontaot of sage HrUara. she 
asked Bhisma to invite Vyisa for procreation. Thus VySsa, a 
leamad'brahmin as well as a hrother-m*law to the wives of Vicitra- 
virya from the maternal side, would be, she thought, a most 
suitable pereon for the purpose. 

Even when VySsa arrived ae soon as remembered, Satyavatf 
put before him the proposal in the same tone, and said: "Ordinarily 
father and mother both together produce a son. Just as Bliisma is 
Vioitravirya's brother from tlio side of Ssntaou, so you are from 
my side. This Bblema, to keep true the promise given by hioi to 
ray father, does not want to procreate a eon or to ascend the throne 
of Hastinipura. Bo you on appointment by Bhiema’s and my 
words, deserve to produce sons for the sake of your brother’s family. 
You who are able should produce sons beEtUng the famUy, on your 
yoiu3ger brother’s mves, who are young and beautiful like the 
daizghters of gods, and desirous of sons."^^ 

Vy&sa accepted the proposal. Nor was it aD. In the reply he 

**W>h., 1.9S, S-32. 

Ubb,, I, 99. 4. 
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gAV6 to tlie propoeol. he himself mdioetee that the sTstem of niyoga 
V4S an ancient one ipuratana) and eanotioned by dharma>‘ He 
tboD end that bis younger brotber’a wives should undergo a penance 
for one year before cohabitation. But 8a(yavAt1 in her liurry to 
obtain an heir so as to reacue the s(at« from being a kingleu one, 
requested him to give them sons aa soon as possible. Then said 
the uge: ''They shall have to do with my present ugly appearance' 
Satyavatl agi^eed and the sage proceeded to do what ho was re« 
qnested to do. However as a result of those ugly looks one of the 
sons of the niyoga union. Dh;tar£stra was born blind, because bis 
mother closed her e 3 *es on seeing the ugly uge ; PSpdu the other 
son was bom pale because his mother grew pale on seeing the ghostly 
appearance of the sage and the third time instead of going to him 
themselvei they eont a maid servant from wliom Vldura was born.^* 
This is an ancleot episode in the Mah&bbirata. Bhjtma has 
advised ^tyavatl to invite a sage worthy of the family of the 
Kurui and as such Vytea is known to be a great sage by the proper 
choios. But SatyavatT selected Vy&sS’ not as a sage but as an elder 
brother of Vlcitravlrya. The hCahftbb&rata, thus shows the tranai* 
tion that waa ooming about in the inatituUon of fttyoga. 

The second instance is that of Kunti and her oowife MidrI. Both 
of them together procured five sons for P&n<Ju with the help of 
different gods. P&Qdu was disabled from bogetting obildren by 
the curse of a sags. Qrievecl by his eonless stato be requested 
his wife Kuntt to produce sons with the assistanee of some one 
else. For persuasion he quoted Sviyambhuva Menu according 
to whom a childless man shonld arrange to get a son begoiten 
for him by anothor one superior to him. Such a son gave religi* 
ouB merits and was considered the best.** 

. Proceeding in support of his proposal Pisdu quoted the case of a 
woman called daradandfty’ioh who allowed by hor elders, taking a 

*iMbh., I, 99. 86-8$. 

*■ Ubh., 1 ,100. 88 . 81 . Vldura** CMe os& very w*]l be oomp^rsd with Ui»t 
ef l£ek.ffv4a's and others produced by Dlrgbatamas. It should be noted 
that tbs said servaabe thus seat wore offlcially unappoloted for msro^ and 
haace sou prodoosd in them could aet be called the soo of the owner of the 
4aJd. The? beloscsd to the man who begot them. Thue Vidura is called the 
eon of Kreaa Dvaipa^aua Vyasa|(1,100,87). Siotilarly Dfrghetmaa declares 
Sakgivan snd the rest se his own sons. 
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bath aftpr her jiu, went at the croaamg of foor roads, selected a 
learned brahmin and after olfcring oblfttions to lire, obtained three 
sons from F&)du advised Ids wife saying, "You also, O 

EuQtl, ^procreate sons through some brahmin well advanced in 
penance”. 

KuntI was shocked to hear such a proposal ooming from ncue 
loss than her own lnis1>and. She refused vehemently to oome in 
sexual oontaot with a person other than lier husband even in thought. 
He woe the only person, sho said, from whom she could liava chlldran 
and while adhering to this pnooiple, even if they had to die she 
would be bappy to attain heaven with her husband. The custom of 
niyoga is introduced by P&odu as duly sanctioned by dAenna and 
approved of by the sages.*’ And ultimately he commended on the 
bosie of his authority as a husband to the still unoonvinoed Kuntt 
that she must procreate children.** Besides the example of 
Saradasd^yinl ho also cited other examples to couvinos KuntI. 
Tirstly king 8audata appointed sage Vailetha who produced a son 
called Asmalea on the king's wife Madayantl. Secondly, Pfodu’s 
own birth was due to the cohabitation of Vioitravirya's wives 
with tho sage Vydsa. 

Kunll then unfolded ths story of some boons given to her by sage 
I)urvSs& because she had serv^ the sage well, when she was still 
young and was staying with her father. According to the boon 
any god would be available to her for service by chanting some 
fflonlrae. She suggests that she would use the servioet of the gods 
to beget SODS. FSodu consented and after a purificatory bath she 
conceived three eons through the ageooy of the gods ]>harma. 
V&yu and Indra respectively, and on the request of her husband by 
teaching the magic ohantations to Msdri, her oowile, she enabled 
her also to produce a twin through tbs medium of AAvinae. 

The braditiem of introducing brabmlns as suitable agency for 
niyopu is peculiar to the Epics l^oause all the swiftss differ from this 
tradition. Even Hanu whom P&pdu quoted as an authority is not 
decided in bis opinion about the system of niifpga. While in one 
place (IX,69) he allows a widow to raise one eon from her brother* 

*‘Kbh.,r, in, 3846. 

•* Mbh.. I, 111, $8. 

«' Mbit., 119. 8. 
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inOftw or sapiiyia at otJier plooet (V, 161*162; IX. (H-&6) he eiJon^ly 
denaouGes the system ol niyoga as impropei*. Maou helongs to the 
school of those 9mjii writers, who approve the ideal of complete 
ddelily to one husband wcl disapprove any oonneollon of the widow 
in the form of I'emarrlage or niyoga, Dus to the strong prevalence 
of custom, somehow Menu allows one son to be raised by a 
<ff brotber*in*Iaw. bat it should be noted tliat there is no reference 
to a brtkhmin or anybody of a noble birth to bo appointed for 
procreation. Other inrH and tUPra writeis also ore of the same 
opinion as Gautama, os noted before.** Mot only that but in some 
parts of the Kohibb&rata itself, we meet with a protest against this 
tradition of handing over one’s wife to a person of a different eartm 
and who is not a member of the family. Thiu Ai juna proteeting 
against the niyoga resorted to by Vaiietha with Ifadayontl says; 
''Why did king KolmSsapIda offered his wife to his own preoeptor 
oonversont with Brahman and how wee it that the high eouled 
Vaiistha even though he is woU oonversont with dJtama oonaenCed 
to approach a woman otherwise unapproachable Here 

Arjuna’s protest is doubly aimed. He not only attaoks the system 
of niyoga iteelf but also diHapiirovei of the fact that Vaiiftha 
approached a woman othenvise unapproachable. The same sonti* 
ment Is echoed by SUupila when he alleges Bhisma saying, "And 
with the iwi. wives (of Vicitiavtrya) ohil^n have been procreated 
by another through a proooeding which good men do not follow and 
you (Bhisma) emug in the wisdom calmly looked on.*’** f^i^up£la 
here clearly censures the niyoga of the queone of Vieiffravirya with 
Vyisa as a precedent not being followed by good people and ahusee 
Bhisma for allowing such vnpreoedented boliavjgur to take place. 
The pretest record^^ in the Moliihh&rata itself against the diver* 
genco in the practice of niyogv may well Irad uh to agree with 
Wiiitcnnlz** that really it mu^t have benn Bliisnm who fulfillod Jiis 
brotborly duty and procreated Plpdt and Dhrtaiostra. and Vyasa 
wu broiTght in not only through broh manic pride hxxt because 
Bhisma's vow of chastity now atood in the way. But it ia only to 

••Apsitoab*, 10, 27, £-3: Boudhayens, n, 4. «.10j Vaifta^-ftD<ya I, 08.00 
Karada,Xll.SO.SS. 

‘•Mbh., 1,175,18. 

*^Ubb.,lI, 88. 8t-24. 

**U. Wmt«mits, Kot«« on the Mobabherats, J.R.A.S., 1597, p. 721. 
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his orshmsohood that Vyasa owed this honour not to bis 
thr«adbaro anChonsation as a Innsmau. This oan clsMly bo eooa 
from Pacidu’a own words when bo cites bis own birth as an 
iJ lustration of •n/iyogo> of a brahinin sago with a ksatriya wornan, 
But tbo Tory fact that this chroadbaro rotation of TySaa’a 
brothorhood with Vioitravirya bad to bo found out and hod to bo 
intorpalatod in tho narrative shows that an attompt was mado lo 
bring tho syetom of in lino with tbo smr^ tradition. 

Appointmont of brahmins for myogo may thorefbro bo lookod upon 
as a third phaso ot niyoga and may belong as Dr. Wintamit*** 
suggests to a period wbsro tho brahmanio impadenoo was at 
its highest. 

While appointment of brahmins was somothing (.zooptional tbo 
praotico of mjroyo was inidorgoing transformation in tbo Epic 
period, os is evident from tbo rsstriotiona Imposed on it in tbo 
MahftbhRrata and oonflrmod by Manu and other antfU wiitors. 
Thus flrstiy it is resorted only os an dpoddAometo when the oouple 
had no son and tbs husband is either disabled or dead. 

Secondly, the advantage of the niyoga ii taken only after duo 
oonsultation and permission of tbs elders. Satysvatl not only 
sought tbs advice of Bhlfma but later on oonsultod both the pttrehiia 
and tho coimoil of ministers as well. P&ndu alio drat disousesd 
tlio matter uitb the osooties of Himalayas and then deoidod to 
acquire aons through and when suoh parmisaion is 

granted, otlierwiss unapproachable women also can be approaohad 
for cohabitation as in tbo oases of Va^istha cohabiting with bis 
boat’s wife and $veuketu cohabiting with bis prooeptot’a wifo- 

Thirdly, wbonover niyoga is resorted to, the cohabitation takes 
place from the point of view of procreation only and not eexual 
pleasure. Vows and coremoruea of purification are undergone by 
the parties concerned and especially women, because they have to 
boar the foetus. Thus Vyisa ordains for the qnoons of Vicitravirya 
a penance lasting for a year. At least purificatory bath and some 
oblations in the firo were necessary.^ And tb© cohabitation was 
done only daring the tim<i of fh* bo that the conception would be 
aflenrod. 

‘•it., WinUraito, IWd., PP- 

“Also Cf. tfbh„ I, 97» Sfe I, 111,11-80 resp. 

“Mbb., 1 , W, 84 and 1 . 00 . $8-80 reap. , . . 
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Foiffthly, th& number of sons produced through niyoga 
limited. Though the mrii^ usually allov only one son, the Epic 
tradition permits maximum of three sons perliApe bocauu of the 
belief that having one son -was as good as having no son. When 
Pijjdu desired more sons, Ximtl rofusod saying that the limit is of 
only three sons and she would bo a bad woman if sha indulged 
further in that practice.** Similarly Vyiea gove throe sous to the 
widows of Vioitravlrya and Sarodondayini also boro tlireo sons called 
Durjaya and his two brothers. Sometimes only one son was also 
produoed as in eonformity >vitlv the dAaffjuUustnu, as in tho ease 
of hladayanti and Va4is(ha and Sudesni and Dirghatauas. 

Sometimes we find that a woman appointed to tako recourse 
for niyoga showed roloctaDce to approach the man who is appointed. 
Thus queen Sudoeiiii tried to avoid the blind sage Birghatamas. 
So did the two wives of Vloitravirya who sent a mdra woman to 
sage Vyisa. This was not beoauis they disapproved of the tr&dl* 
tioQ hut because they disapproved the men. The reluctauoe 
shown and deceit indulged in the aforementioned oases oiearly 
point out that the consent of tho woman appointed for niyoga 
was not taken and niyoga wee imposed on her. Even if tho woman 
was not willing to submit to niyoga she had to. if her husband or 
elders so desired, as in the oaee of Kuntl. 

The proteet that cams from Eunti is the only protest we find in 
EpioB against the tradition of niyoga and it presents us with the 
new idea of fidelity that was slowly being evolved, which was one 
of the main reasons of the prevalence of the custom of niyoga ovor 
that of remarriage. Kuntl pronounced the new ideal of absolute 
faithfulness to one ^s wedded husband. "I do not want to approach 
anybody even mentsUy. I will prooreate children only from you 
and go to heaven with you." 6be also cited the example of the 
very chaste wife Bhadri who seems to be her ideal. Thus the 

**Mbh.. 1. lU. MS. This cUerly refleeti th« Islsr iddsl of Sdelitj 
aooording to whioh a woman having mxusI oonnootioiu with e poreoa other 
then her own husband would be considered e women of bed morel chereeter. 
It ihould be noted thetthroogbouc the Eplo Kuntleteode for the new eo&cep* 
tion of sex-morelfi even though she bedhereelf committed breeobee scoordiag 
to the moral standard of those oonoepU. (8he not only had a son while on* 
married, but PSodavas were bora of her not by ber busband, but througb 
ootaida ageaoy.) This may perhaps Indicate towards prieetly otanipolationa 
to fit in the mother of tbe P&ndavaa to thair standard of saZ'bebaviour, 
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cocoept bbst ^ife vss & field [ie^ra) and whoever planted anything: 
in the field belonged to the owner of the field (husband) and not 
to the planter, woe being replaced by the concept that only the 
owner could use end plant the field end not anybody else. Ferhape 
the prooi’eation of the Fendeves by divine agency indicates a 
xnake'Shiit by which Kuntrs ideal of chastity woe upheld beoauee 
the gods revived her virginity book to her. Origlixally the niyoga 
must have been gone throi^h by some brahroln as F&ndu deeiiod, 
but sinco the whole idea become diBAgreeabla to the society, this 
device was invented to attribute a religioua sanction to the birth 
of the heroes. This also attached divinity to the P&odava heroea 
os they could be traced to a superhuman origin. 

The sentusent against ntyoga is clearly revealed in later 
which revile the system of niyo^ as old fasbiunad and befitting to 
beasts only.^’ Net only that but the kMtr(^ja aon who was pre¬ 
ferred to other typos of sons formerly, now Ukee a much lower 
poeition in saob lists of sons. Ho Ui included <in the first 
six sons, who can inherit tbe father’s property. Eventhough 
Maim places him next to the aurosa son (son bom of one’s own seif), 
at otlier place be remarks, ’’that son (bom of s brotherdn-law by 
myoga) does not deserve a share equal to hia own father (from tbe 
family property) according to dftama. because father is the chi^ 
factor in procreating a child. 6o a eon born from an outside agency 
gets only that much portion according to dhama os is due to bis. 
uncle. A son begotten by a younger brother on tbe widow of the 
elder brother gate a share equal to his uncle. This ie tho limit set 
by dMmo. ’ ’ •• Not only that but Bthaspati (XXV, 39*41) plocee the 
be(m;a son on the some level as patatarhhava, lahodha and k&ninA 
and grants him only mointensnoe from bis father’s property, and 
declares the prootioe of niyoga as unprooticable due to tbe deoa- 
denoe of spiritual power among men of dvopars and kali agv,** 

In tbe above survey of the evolution of tbe poat-wediook sex*- 
morals it has been already noticed how the sexual behaviour of a* 
widow woe limited only to that, essential for procreation. The 
earlier concept of remarriage, either to a kinsman or to someone* 

‘’Apastomba O. 10. 87, t«« (quoted by P. V. Kane, Hiatory of Ibor 
DhanuaeSstrae, Vol. HI, pp. B29-BtS)i elao Cf. Haau IZ, 65.60; 161. 

»K*Du, IX, 120.21. 

** ?. V. Kane. History of DLarmaebtrae. Vol. Ill, p. 226: 
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eT«D outside the family wae fast beiT^ replaced “by tlxe r»ew tradition 
or niyoQti ivbich put a restriction upon the sex life of a **idow. The 
widow# with children led a widowed existence in oooformity with 
the rules laid down for such women in the wi?t» Hteratnro, Thus, 
in the Epi« we find the widowed women mostly staying with the 
families of their husbands where their status quo is fully granted to 
them. The queens of Datoratha; Satyayati; queens of Vioitra- 
vlrya; Kunti; Uttarft oto. all these and many others are instances 
ol such widows who lead a widowed existence after the death of the 
husband io their households. 

As can be concluded from the rules laid down by the mrtte a 
widow bad to lead an ascetic life and all the luxuries of life wore 
forbidden to her, Manu** lays down a life of complste eelibaoy for 
hor with the due observance of vows ; fasting and temperance, and 
.■guarantees a life in heaven for her even If ehe had no progeny. The 
Bpio however fails in its didaotio portions to lay down any such 
eole for the widowed woman, But it is possible that the life led by 
the women mentioned above—though all of them stayed in royal 
have been according to the same pattern. I^or is 
that all. Some of them in their advaneed age—when any further 
calamity in the form of death of sons etc. must have fallen on them— 
preferred to lead the austere life of a forest hermit and pine away to 
death. Satyavat! retires to forest with her two daughters-in-law** 
and also Kunti who follows G&ndhirl and Bhitarfcstra to forest 
in spite of her sons' victory.** However it soems that from a widow 
•otherwise prosperous and with a oomfortable pi>Bition in life suoh a 
retirement was not expaoted. This is clearly revealed from the 
surprise that was felt not only by the F&Q^javas themselves but 
OSndhifl and DhrtorSstra and people at large when Kunti ex- 
presaed her desire to follow tho latter to forest. Hor sons naturally 
tried to dissu ado her from her resolve end DlqtarMtra also addressed 
her tlirough Gindbirf: “Wbat is said by Yudbisthija is true; which 
woman wotiJd be so foolish as to leave suoh mighty and prosperous 
eons snd go to foi'est ? Kunti can stay here and follow tiie vows of 
giving gifts eto."** Here is indioated a state where though a 

••Mftjju, V, Ifi7.ie0i Cf. YSjnavcgkya, I, 75. 

*>Hbb.,I, no, U42. 

•» Kbh., XV, IS ff (Bctn. Ed.) 

■••Mbh., XV, 18, 6-7 (Dom. Sd.) 
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womsD liviiig & life of oomploto colibocy. could stiU enjoy temporal 
IsppiDees, hxxunaa iMog not dezuecl to ber. Euoti perhaps marked 
out a Dew mode of tiviDg for the wid ows oomely a life deroted to 
austerities. '*0 sod, I do oot desire the roya] luxuries won over 
by my ; but, 0 king, i^at I deeire most is the meritorious 
re^OD of my hasbaod by the performanoo of austerities.’'** It is 
difficult to say how far this attitude reflects the impact of the 
Buddhist and Jain ideology od the brahmanie norms.** 

With inoraaslDg disfavour towards the custom of remarriage aod 
nsyo^ and the csubHshmeat of the eoDcept of ohsetity extondiug 
to post'Wedlook sax*morals, the oostom of l ea din g a completely 
oebbate life with vows and austere aaeetio practices must have 
gained favour with puldio opinioo, so muoh so that only a widow 
who is certified as chaste is allowed a right of inheritance; and for 
thoee who ainned were allowed ooly a roaintananee and that too 
if they offered due expiatkm, promising to remain eh«te there* 
after. •• 

The custom of safl that prevailed in medieval India originated 
•out of the concept of polivrald, according lo >riuch a woman 
belonged to one person only via. her husband in this life ai well as 
afterwards and bad to follow him in death also to prove this. 
Custom of thos was the Iset step rasebsd in the ideal of fidelity. 

Though in a hymn in the (XVIII, 32) a widow Is said 

to asosod the foneral pyre of her bosb^, she is brought back 
the husband's brothsr or a near kmsman rriio is all probability 
married her, Immolatkm was therefore not prevalent during the 
vedie age.*’ 

The Epic tradition indicate* that H was more customary for the 
widows to join hands with th^ brothers*in*law. Immolation of 
widows waa howevw not comidet^y unknown to the Epic compilers. 
The instances that are met with in the UahiUifiruta are the volun¬ 
tary immolation of Mfidri-Pfiodo’a younger wife-on the funeral 
pyre of her husband and the onforeed immolation planned for 
Draupadi by the relativee of Klcaka on the latter’s death. Pfaidu 
was cursed by asagetbat he would die if he enjoyed sexual pleaaurae. 

*• Mbb.. XV, 17,1» (Boa. Bd.) 

« Cr. Mia 8. Rm. Sota, A3.0-RJ. Vel. XIV, Pwt m {l98i*SS), p. 

**F. V. H*tM7or«b«EMannieastras. VoL LU, p.80S. 

Miss 8. lUo. *8uUs% A.B.O JU. V<d. XIV. p. 2M. 
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He retired to foreet aioog wilii liie two wives. Once in tbe spriDg- 
when the king woe moving in the foreet bedecked with flowers oT 
campaha end paJdia end lekes fuH of lotus fiowere, desire lor cobs- 
bitation arose in him. Whi le he was thus rcoeed M£dri clad in a line 
gavment approached him. On seeing her thus, the king wag mad* 
denod az^ finding nobody around, he lost his eontrol. He dragged 
her forcefnily in a secret ambush and forgetting the curse, cohabited 
with her against her protests and died. On finding tbe king dead * 
MftdrI screamed. This brought KuntI on the scene who seeing 
M&dri in company with understood what hod happened and 

scolded hffidrt for tempting the king. She then decided to follow 
her husband in doatli. ‘'1 am the eldest wife and 1 shall share tlie 
merit with him. 0 Midr!, leave the king to mo and protect tbe 
sons. ’ ’ But MSdH said,' 1 will foUow tbe husband in death, It was 
due to the desire of my contact that this best of the Bharatas pined 
away. How can I keep h^m diaaat isfied even in the abode of Yama ? 
Bforeover I shall not be able to handle properly your soni while you 
will love my sons llks your own. The king met death desiring me, 

BO bum thii body of mine along with him and please me."' do 
saying she mount^ the funeral pyre along with the dead body of 
the king.** 

Here a tussk arlssa between the two wives as to who should 
ascend the funeral pyre. Tbe promptnees with which Kunti puts 
forward tbe idea of anumarai^ and talks of achieving religioua 
merit thereby indioates that anumaraw must have been prevalent 
in the Epic period. This brings at very near to the custom of sail 
in which a ebasto wife who follows her husband in death not ooiy 
attains haaveu but drags her buaband out of bell.** M&dri, on the 
ether hand pleads oo an entirely different grotmd, namely, it was her 
oontaot that tbe king desired aod therefore she should accompany 
him in death so that her husband may satisfy hie desire in the next 
world. Tbe plea pot forward by Madri has tbe ring of primitive 
concept of immolation. This worldwide primitive us^e of immo¬ 
lation originated out of the motive of contributing happiness to the 
departed soul by sending his favourite wives, friends, servants 
and artlolea of daily use with him so that be may feel well in a 

••Mbh.,l, lie, S.8L 

** F«r&tara Sain^it4.Pmyas«i«U kfcads, vems 33 *34 (as qootsd by Miss 
Rao, ibid.). 
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familiar atmosphere in the land of the departed.’^ 

The episode of Kioaka’^ in the Epic also reveals the same motive 
'behu}d the planned hmnolation of Draupadl. While prepantioca 
vrere being mode for oremation of Kioalca'e dead body after his 
ghastly murder by BhJma as the former was enamoured of Draupadi 
and harassed her; the relatives of Kleaka saw the innooent Pranpadi 
standing at some distanoe. On seeing her Kleaka’s brother 
addremed the gathering as follows, "Let us kill this wicked one for 
whose sake l^caka is murdered. Or let ns not kill her, Wc will 
bum her with KScaka who died full of passion for her booauae 
we should try to please that deceased one (Rfoaka) as far as possible. 
They then asked the permission of thn king of spying, "Kloaka 
has died beoause of this woman, so we want to bam her along with 
Rioaka’a oorpee and you should allow ns to do so." Tbe king of 
Viritatoonsidering the sti’ength of Kioaka’s relatives oonsonted to 
the proposal. On hearing this Draupadi fainted but the relatives 
put her on the bier carrying Kloaka’s corpse and tied her tbois. 

Draupadi waa ultimately rseoued from her forosd immolation 
by her valiant husband Bhima. Yet the passage quoted above 
makes It clear enough that Draupadi was not only captured with 
that intention but a royal permit was obtained and she was aotually 
tied on the bier carrying Xioaka's corpse and was taken towards 
the otematorium. Tbe point to be specially noted here is, that at 
drat the relatives of KJeaka thought of killing her to take revooge 
of Kicaka'e death but at ones changed their minds and decided to 
bum her so that Kleaka who died full of passion for this girl in thia 
life would be latiefiod in the next. This may indicate a belief that 
the soul vf tbe deceased might be satisflod if the thing which ha 
desired most at the time of his death was burnt with him oa the 
same funeral pyre. Another thing to be noted here is that the 
immolation was not of the troditional typo beoause a woman with 
whom tbe deceased had no oonoem escept that ha was enamoured 
of her at the time of death, was taken as an offsriog. 

Thus the passage serves more as an instance of the Epic brutality 
indicating to those ages of hoary antiquity where might was right 
and a woman belonged to oxie who could get her with the power of 

**Cf. B. WMMrmarok, Histoc7 of Hmoon Uarriago, Vol. I, p. 817. 

A. 8. Altekor, Positioa of Womea is Bioda CuJcure, p. 188. 

’*Mbb.,rv,82, l.U. 
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tus 8T7ord. Yot Cho instcuioo nifty well serve fts an ezaniple ot' the 
antique tradition of offering the moat deeiied objeot inoluding a 
woman, on the funoral pyre of tlio deceased and cremating it with 
tbe corpse. 

Tho later ideal of fidelity wjtlr which Kunti's stand appears to be 
in comiormiiy is fully revealed let the story of pigeons nsrrated in 
the ^ZLntiparva.** A huntor who used Co catch birds and kill them 
was once caught in a storm acoidentally while on a huntiogtour. Ho 
took refuge under a tree. Theie dwelt on the tree a couple of 
pigeons, whose t'araalc partner had been trapped by the hunter. 
The mole who was onrdously awaiting his trife's arrival euologiaed 
bis ohaste wife. Tlie female pigeon who was listening to it in a 
cage advised her husband to receive the guest who had oome to 
then’ abode in suoh a storm. The pigeon therefore brought fire 
lor him, and tinding him very hungry saorideed hie own self in the 
burcking Are that his guest msy eat his meat and satisfy his hunger. 
The hunter on witnessing this great sacribce on tbe port of the bird 
felt so ashamed of his own profession that he decided to practise 
penance. Be freed all the captured birds. The female pigeon when 
freed started lamenting the death of her husband, "Even though a 
widow has many eons she constantly grieves for her huebend 
and becomes a cause of grief to her relatives. 0, my husband, 
formerly I was very happy, but now I am most imhappy because in 
this world a brother, father, or a son can but give limited happiness 
to a woman, only a husband can bestow upon her immeasurable 
bliss. Is tbsre any suoh woman who would not serve her hosband ? 
There is no other protector for a woman than her husband; there 
Is no other happiness than one's own husband. Reabsing this, a 
woman should seek the protection of her husband setting aside 
wealth and other worldly pleasure. 0, my lord, why should I stay 
all alone in this world without you ? Is there any such wwman 
who would desiro to prolong her life when her husband is dead 1’* 
The sho*pigeon then jumped into the burning fire. She saw her 
husband sitting in a celestial oar, adorned with golden ornaments 
end fine clothes in the midst of many suoh great*8onIed psoplo. 

The orgmnente noted above echo the concept of fidelity accord* 
iog to which the husband was the centre of the woman’s universe. 
She also afirmed that a widow who constantly grieved for her 

^*Mbh..XlI, 144. 
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husband boc»me & bunion to hor xolativos iknd bonco should batter 
raliova them. £lsewliere also a TTjfe argues that she would beoomo 
protaotiooless if her bmbaud would die and people would prey 
upon her, ‘‘Just ss birds pounoe upon meat fallen on the ground, 
people pounce upon unproteotc<l ;vomeji and people without 
strength.”^’ Boos this iiidleato that unprotooted women un* 
weloomod by tlieir relatives were piiad by the orooks in the society 
and thus stood in danger 1 Was this one of the causes in burnuig a 
widow to follow her husband rather than survive the misery of an 
uoprocected widowhood? 

There is an illustration of iramolation of wumon in Che 
mmSyoQs,’* hut the motive for immolation there is entirely 
different from those discussed above. "Once B&vaoa wandering 
on this earth freely at his will went to the Hlm&layss where lie saw 
i very beautiful dameel attired in the garb of an osootio and per* 
forming a severe penanoe. lUvaua being stniok on seeing suoh a 
beautiful woman approached her. The girl welcomed him and on 
being questioned, disoloeed her family history. She was Vedavati^ 
the daughter of KuAedhvsJa, son of Brbospati. Her father wanted 
to get her married with Vispu and refused all proposals for marriage 
mode by gods, yakM4, gandharvat, etc. The king of demons. 
Kumbha enraged at this insult murdered Kuiedhvaja et night. 
Vedavotrs mother burnt herself along with her dead husband. 
From then onwt^ds Vedavatl performed severe austerities so that 
her father's desire of getting her married with Vispu might be 
realised. But Rivaua wbo pined for her, tried to dissuade Vedavatl 
from her purposo, speaking ill of Visou and dragging her by her 
hair towards himself. Vedavatl was very angry at this behaviour 
of E&vaQa. sJie cut off her hair and producing fire from her body 
burnt liersslf saying "0 Anfirya, you have touched me, so it does 
not befit me to live longer. But 1 will be reborn on this earth to 
destroy you. It is difficult for me, a woman, to kill a suiful mnn 
like you, aud if I would curse you my tapa$ would be destroyed. 
But if 1 have performed good ootlons such ae giving gifts, otc. 
I may be reborn os a chaste daughter of some religious minded 
person." 

Here it may be noticed that besides a regular MtJ in the instance 

«* Mbh., 1, U6,9-li. 

** KOmftyaoa. Vturik&odai n 9V 
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<of VedfrVAtj’s xufTther, Ved&vAtl herself entere the fire because 
hftd polluted her hy touching. Of oouree there was no 
other harm done to her, but so etriot must heTo been her vow of 
chastity that after ooDsideriog Vi$ou ae her lord she oould not 
tolerate anybody’s touch and preferred to die on being molested by 
a stranger. Yet along with this motivo she also declared that she 
would be reborn to wreck vengeance for the insult indicted on her. 
It is dilSoult to say whether vengeance or molvtation was the 
prime factor in driving her to bum herself.^ ^ It is however certain 
that preservance of chastity must have become one of the most 
important urges In the evolution of the tradition of immolation of 
widows. 

The other instanoea of aMI found io the Mahibhiiskta are as 
follows: (i) the four wives of Vasndeva—Bevaki, Bhadrft, KohiQl 
and Itfadirft, mount the funeral pyre along with the dead body of 
tbeir husband;’* (ii) favourite wives of Vaaudeva enter fire” and 
(iii) Vyasa advises the widows of the dead warriors of the Mahi* 
bhirate war to phuige theinselvea in Oikhgft and the women be* 
having aeeordingly to achieve the world of their husbands.’* 

The above survey thus shows that by the time of Che final 
recension of both the Epics the custom of luH bed been in vogue. 
Yet it should be noted that it was not oompulsury for a v'idow to 
be a soil. Even a champion of the post*wedlook chastity like 
Manu” doss not advocate tali but allows nlj/cffa, and for a widow 
with child, an asoetio life. YijAavalkya** follows suit. Moreover 

VeogoanM is foujidas a driving urga ia the intnoiatioo of AaxbS, daugbute 
<^f tiifr kiag of KMi.who was abduotod ftom a along with two of 

har yooagsr itstars. Afbsr bar abdootion sba confsssad to Bhigraa that sba 
WM in lova with dllvsr&Ja and bad daoldad to got married to bia. 8o Bhlgma 
oUeved her to go So har lover. Bot tha lov»r now rafUsad to acoapt bar 
beesusa aha had baen already won ovar by stotbar pertoo. Tha glrJ decided 
to take revango on Bliis&a and attempted io various ways to tske his life 
but faded. 6be tl^refore parConned a eevaia peoeace and later icnmolated 
herself to be reborn aa Sikhaodm who aotually killed Bhiftaa in the great 
war. 

’•Kbh., XVI, 7, 24 (Bom. Ed,} 

’»brbh.,XVI, 7, 78 (Bom. Ed.) 

** tfbh., XV, 83,17 (Bom. Bd.)—This can not be called actual ImmoiaUca 
.hut tha moil va behind tbe voluntary drowuisg is the same aetbaC eftafi. 
’•Haou, V, 188.ICO. es, 

••ySjAavalkya, I, 76. 
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all the prkicdpftl sms-Ua dieoius the rights of inherite&oe of the 
iridovs. The preotice ot immolation is recommended for the 
widow hy VisQU^^ and B^ haspati^* as an alternatiTS to asoetie life. 
That sail was a oonvention btit had not become compulsory eTen 
by 6th or 7th century A.D. can only mean that it waa not popular 
and was xiot resorted to frequently. It was only among the ^jputs 
of the medisTal period that the oustom had gained asoendancy. 

An interesting passage in the ParUara samhitS {7tK Century 
^.D.) records the tarioizs stages of the post*wedloak eez- 
morals whloh we have traced above. The passage reads: "Wheo 
the husband of a woman* has disappeared, is dead, has turned a 
recluse, is impotent or has been ex*oommunioated, another husband 
is permitted to a woman.*’ "That woman who, when the husband 
is dead, peribime the vow of chastity {Wahmacarya) attains heaven 
sdW death like a braJmacoH". "She who follows her husband 
will abide in heaven for as much time as there is hair on a hiunan 
being (i4. three thousand orore and a half). As a sns^ charmer 
takes out a snake from a hole by force, in the same manner the wife 
(who immolates herself) taking out the husband (Anm hell) onjoys 
^boavonly blisa)." 


•» Vi«u, XXXV, 14. • .,. ' 

••BrhS8p»tt,xxv, U. . 

**ParaMra fi»9hit6<Pr&y9oiHa k&ode, V, 80*84 M qtuted by MIm 9. 
Red. A.B.OR.I. Vol. XIV. pp. 8i0.S87. 
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MARRIAGE TABOOS 

!Du9 to the stroDgth of the aazuel iostioot and its diaturbing 
Infuenoe aU human eooietiM have tried to regulate the outlet of 
eexual oravinga \>y vartotn devioea. Taboo on marriage between 
cloee Ion in moat eooietiee is. an ilhiatratioo of this attitude. la 
the words of X^. Weatenoarok, ‘*The horror of Inoeat la au almost 
univeraal obaraotoriatio of mookind. the oases whioh eeem to indi- 
eate a perfect abaenoe of this feeling being so rare that they must 
be regarded merely ae anoraaloua aberrationa of generul ruLe*.”^ 

The Vedio bymna are said to be oontauiing referenoes to Inoeatu- 
ooa relations. Agni ia said to impregnate his own mother.* In 
the same $aritMta, and elsewhere, is deacrjJwd the inoestuoua re* 
lation of Trajlpati with his daughter.* The twin gods A6vioas— 
the ohildren of Saeltr and Uaaa married their sister SOryi. P&ean 
loved his sister.^ The famous dialogue between Yama and YamI 
refers to a brother*siiter love affair. The i^voda (X. 162,5) In a 
magio inoanCallon roads, '*He who sleeps with you beoaming your 
brother, husband or lover and who kills your progeny, him I 
destroy". The pt»ava oeremouy dosoribed In the ritualiatio llte* 
rature, involves interoourae with the mother, the elater and a 
Mgolra girl.* The Aitareya br&hmoQa (VII. 13. 9*10) also refers 
to inoeatuous relations between the mother and a son.* 

The attitude of llgveda towards such inoestuoua relation la 
olaarly and emphatically hostile. In the dialogue between Yama 
and YamI sex-relation between a brother and a sister is unmi6taka« 
ably declared as sinful. The AtharvsTeda also declares, "He who 

1B. WMisnoerek. Eiaterv of Bumaa Ifarrit^. Vol. II. p. t96. 

' Bgvoda. V, a, 8. 

*BigvedA. X. 61, 6.7; Atharvavsda ITI, t, 7, For other refbrenco to 
fatber.d*ught«r ioosft of. 8. C. Bwkor, Some Aapocta of tM Eerliert 
9oeial EUatory of lodia, pp. 167.186. 

*Bgvoda. VI. Si X. 21, 6. 

* Apastambo driuteoCtrft ZXn. 13.. h Satya^dbo^rauUsutra, XVII, 
9, 36 M quoted by R. M. R^a^a.,Sindu Kinabip. p. 47. 

*Aa quoted by 8. T. Rarandikar, ^indu Exogamy, p*.ll., 
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defiles a ^istST. mtut suffer dovn belov/'’ Tba inoastaoua act of 
Fraj&pati is also oondomjied as An usprecodentsd aotion. Tho 
Br&hmaQA texts declars, “PrajipAti does a deed vhioh ntas never 
done before.”' Wbat is e^en more significAiit, PrejSpAti’s bod; 
is pierced through with an Arrow as a punishmenC of his sin. TaloDg 
into eonsiderMion the eUegorioAl language of ^greda, the evidenoe 
OAD hardl; be considered as providing the existence of incestuous 
relAtion during the vedio period. IravAti Karve aleo. who once 
Advocated the prevAleoce of inoesc on the basis of kinship termino¬ 
logy has admitted, "I think now that we have not enough proof 
for aasuning suob a custom.* ** ’' 

Besides these mythological references there are purenio traditioni 
which according to the interpretation of 8.0. Sarkar record brother- 
sister marriages. He refers to a number of references in the puranie 
genealogies, as well as Buddhist jSiaka legends where kings a nd 
brahmins marry their pVr-i^ySi. via. half sisters.^ But pUr-ian^/S 
does not moan half«sister. As Ohurye ^ ^ believes the term may refer 
to any distant cousin or a female of the family. Iravati Karve 
has interpreted maniage with pitr'kanpd as cousin marriages.^* 

The marriage hymn of the ttgveda (X,8d) categorically indicates 
that mariiage was contracted outside the family circle.'' Upto 
what generation family relationship was recognised for this purpose 
oannot be definitely ascertained. The Epic evidence oonfirma 
Vedio practice. The way in which Karpa condemns sex freedom 
in the hfsdra and the Bilhika countries brings out the contempt the 
compiler tf the Mah&bhirata harboured for such laxity, “They are 
ahameless. these B&lhikas, they indulge at pleasure in the preaence 
of everybody and with anybody, even with close relatives—with, 
father, mother, son, motber-indaw, mother’s brother, son*m.law, 
daughter, grandaons, kindred, friends, guests and also tbe slaves.”*^ 

*AtbArvftve<U, XX, 12$, 2. 

* J, Uoir, Original Saaakric Texts, Vol. I, p. JS8. 

* 1, Earve, Sizuhip Orgaeiaaciou in India, p. M. 

8. C. 8arkar. Some AspMM of tbeEarliMt 8MiaI History of IndJapp. 116.3S . 

** 0. 6. Ohurye, Seme Kinship Uasges in l&<lc<Aryac Literature, Journal of 
Anthropological Society; Bombay, Vol, 1, p. 10. 

** I. Kar^, Kinship Organisation in India, pp. 40.47; also rofor E. U. 
Enpadia, Hindu Kinship, p. 49. 

H8. V. Karandikar, Eindo Exogamy, p. 12. 

” tfbh., Vin, 27, 75.70. 
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Ther^ u also poaitiva oTidence io tbe Epic oondenumg inoestuou 
relation. p&AloiiJarly betn^en the father and Che daughter. King 
EratTpa woe 'spproaohed hj the riper goddeee GeogS for the satis* 
feotion of her lerual desire. She oooupied the right aide of his lap 
and requested the king to satisfy her passion. But the king refosed 
saying, "0 beautiful ooo. yooi proposal is pleasing, but it is due to 
your own fault that I oannot accept it, because* it would be des- 
truetipe of dharrna. You have chosen the right side of my lap 
reserved for one's children (ajMytu) aud daughter*iii*law. You 
hara not oecupied the loft thigh whiob is occupied by a bebved. 

6o I will not be able to satisfy you. But 1 select you as my. * 

d au gh tar.in.law .' * The episode indicates that not only the 
daughter but also the daughter*in*law was unapproachable, sup* 
porting the tradition found as oarly as the Atharvaveda where a 
daughtor-in*law is advised to observe modesty before father-in- 
law.'* 

The Epic aho reoords chat sex*relations between a mother and a 
son me not within the hounds of dWmo. When Arjuna waa in 
the heaven Urvai! was struck with passion for him and approached 
him. <But Arjuna refused hor eaying/' 0 beautiful one, 1 am really 
void of leahiing because you think me capable of such a type of 
ainfnl action (of cohabiting with you). Yon are a wife of my 
ancestor (pvru) to me. 1 consider you to be of the same status as 

KuntI and dac!>^fe of Indra.0 AptarA. you should not 

entertain such unworthy thoughts about me. You are more 
i«speetabk> than all the elders because you are the mother of my 
family.... Just as Knntl, MadrS and are my mothers, so ^ 

are you also, hence fit to be worshipped.Arjuna considered 
TJrv^f as his mother becatise she was once the wife of FuiQravi*aa 
ancestor cf Arjuna. 

>*hfbb., 1, 9*11. 

i'Atharvftvedt. V1U.6,». , 

Also of. O. 8. Qburyo. Family aad Xifi' is lad^SuropeaD Culture 

pp; ee.41. 

V jibb,, m, ae, 45 46 (Smd. fid.) 

(Thif episode ie dropped from the critical editioa of tbe MahibhAtsta as S 
later ioterpolation.* But Z bave menticsad it here beoeusB it reflect* very 
dear eentimecCa againsi motberaoa relations whiob moet have beea so Wroag « 

as to deoonnoe such a £ar.fatcbed. relatiott 'm exluted beCwesu Arioaa and 
Vrrwl by the time of the eompilatina of the Epic.) 
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In the episode not only mother is SToided, but ration vith mj 
lady who may be oonadered to hsTe the same status as one’s mother 
is considered to be against dharma. It is in eonsonance with this 
attitude of the Epio writer that even the wife of Uie preceptor ia 
oooaidered unapproachable because she was revered Hke one’s 
mother. According to Vedic Indes^^ though one of the duties of the 
brahmacSriH was chastity, refereriee is made in several plaose Co the 
possibility of misconduct between a etudont and the wife of his pre* 
eeptor. The Mahftl^&rata also refers to Svetaketu who begot a 
son on Che wife of bis preceptor.*^ But in another aneodote sexual 
releticDS with a preceptor’s wife is oonsidered an unworthy act. 
In the absenoe of the preceptor Dev6^ma, his pupil UttuiUca was 
entrusted with the maiiegexnent of the hermitage. His preceptor’s 
wife then entered in the period of her Tho vromen of the 
d4r<ma thereupon epproaohed Uttufika with a requesC to cohabit 
with Che proceptor’a wife, so that her riu may not go waete. But 
Uttufika thought, *^1 should'not act in this unwortl^ mannor, ae 
I am not instructed by my preceptor to fulfil this demand.” When 
the preceptor return^, he was much pleased with UttuAka and 
bestowed upon him aU tbe 4iddhi4 (mysCerlous powers) and permit* 
ted him to go borne. The fact that the preceptor’s wife as weU as 
the women of the hermitage did not find anything immoral in 
Uttufika's approaoh to the aife of bis preosptof who had entered 
Che period of her r*^, confirms the view of tbe author of the Vedio 
Index. But tbe preceptor applauding UttuiHka for net complying 
with tho request made to him shows a new trend in which the 
preceptor’s wife is given the status of tbe mother and accordingly 
any conneotion with her is oonsidcrsd InciMtuous and tliarefore 
unrighteous. The episode also notes that the' preceptor was so 
much pleased with Uttuhka’e behaviour towards his wife that he 
bestowed unsolicited boons on him. This clearly indicates that 
Vttufika’s bshavionr was not normal, but ideal. The didactic 
portions of the Mahftbbirata along with* the literature enume* 
rate sexual relations with wife of a preceptor ae the gravest of the 
{mabdpdtaka) and preecrlbe death as its atonement.*^ 

^•A.A.UsodcasU.acdSsitb, VedioIndes.ToI.I.p.TO. - . 

**Mbh.,XlI,.85, 55. 

**Mbh.,I,8,89. 

Mbb., Xn, 86,1716; Menu, 21, 64. 
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If relftCiolu with ffiothw tm prohibited, ite counterpart le to 
prevent the reUtion between » mail end hia daughterdndew and 
tbie is wbat is done in the Epic .when the preoepton is saked not td 
Approach the disciple's wife or tbe purokii^ the wife of his host 
(beoause she was like a dau^ter>in-Uw}. Acoordiog to an account 
given hy the gandharva Guaratha Vailetba begets on Madayanti, 
the queen of king 8audasa Kaimfisapfda, a eon by appointment 
(n*poga). On hearing this, Aijuna at once voiced hie protest against 
this, ''Why did king Kalmisapida offer his wife to bis o%m pre> 
oeptor*^—wnversant with Srahjnan, and bow was it that even the 
bigb*eou)ed Vailstha even though be was well converunt with 1 

dSama consented tc approach a woman otherwise unapproaohablo t" 

Gandhcfw Citraratha bad to fabricate a long story of a enrso 
imposed upon Xalmisap&da aooording to which only Va^i^tha 
whose son waa formerly killed by him could bestow a aon on him. 

A further extension of the same oonvention was to consider the 
preceptor's daughter as a sister. Kaoa’s refusal of IDavay&oi'S 
proposal of marriage must have been on the same ground, though 
the Mab£bhftrata does not elsrify tbe point, ^ Devay&ni's proposal 
to Kaca on tbe other hand, records a trend according to which no 
such spiritual kinship is recognised, between tbe preoeptor's 
daughter and a disciple. This is evident from the records of the 
legal tradition. Manu does not Include a precoptor's daughter 
in the list of unapproachable women, cohabitation wltJi whom 
would lead to a ainequai to cohabitation with a preoeptor's wife.^ 

A later wriM’ K&rada, boAover, inoludes preceptor's daughter along 

with the preceptor's wife, in the list of uoapproaohabJe women, ^ 

(ogamyds).** 

In the preceding chaptertt^ have already le f etred to tbe customs 
prohibiting sexual conneotions between brothec*iD*law, elder or 
younger, and sister*iO'law. 

It is evident from this discussion about sex^relationship between 
near kin that the Epic tradition is against any sort of consanguine 
relatioDS. By tbe time of the final compilation of the Epics, not 


•*Ubh.,Z, 178,3-8. 
•*Mbh.,I,78, S.U. 

*» tUnu, XI, 70. 

■* Nirada, XU. 13-16. 
• Ref. Chapt. Nc. V, 
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’ooly fiuoh lelfttiortf an oondamiMd but tba 7 ore stampod m sins for 
'‘^!oh ojcpiationa to*b« offered. MoreOTar, a nev ooooopt of 
prohibitmg mx^relationahip on tho ground of spiritual kinahip is 
being eyolvod aa redeotod in tbe oplc^narrative and vhioh Is flna« 
lised in tbe didaotio portions m. stamping of sex^relatlonship 
with spiritual kin as incest, dgntlparra*’ alrsad^ oondemns 
sexual relationship with anappraaehable women as a sin and lays 
down an axpiation fbr the same. "The sinfuJ person should wander 
with a wet oloth round his body, apply ashes and sleep on a heap of 
ashes et night." Tbe Spies, howeTsr, do not dedns the unappro* 
aobable women as Manu doea. Manu euumerates such females as 
one’s own sister, a friend’s wife, daugbter*ln>law. a Tirgin and a 
woman of a very low oaste (ant^jS) unapproaohabls and raises 
the TioUcion to ^ oategory of sin of cohabiting with the preoep* 
tor’s wife—tbe atonement for which was death. 

A referanoe in the dJdaetic portion of the Epies advises that a 
person should oontraot msrriage with a girl who is neither a ^api94*^ 
nor a sopotf a. It says, "Manu has s^d that a girl who is ndthet 
a iagUra nor a should be taken as a wife aooording to 

dAumo".** Though the word "gctra" in the text of Menu ia ax- 
plained by some as an oxogamoos group formed on Che boaia of 
similarity of prapanu, the available evidence shows that Manu 

hardly used tbe word in that sense.Between the 

period and the period of Obindogya Upon lead the word assumed 
the wiiwiing of family or a family name and is used in that sense 
by Kautilya and in a passage of tbe MahSbh&rata.”** It may 
hence be ooncluded that the versa quoted above restricta marriage 
relationship in a family ciiole. Another restriction that is rsferredk 
Is that the girl should not be a The MahftbhArata does 

sot indicate the number of generations to be avoided in 
relationship. On the vedio evidence it is oonceded that while 
marriage with a father’s brother’s daughter never took place 
amongst the vedio Aryans, marriage in third generation with 
cognates was allowed.^ The Epic corroboratee this conclusion by 

*»irbb.,Xn, 8«,8l. 

•• Kbb., Xm. 44.18 (Bom. £d.) 

** M. Sapadia. Uindu Kinship, pp. 95-56. 

** 9. V. Kataadiksr Hindu Bxoxamp, p. 10; also Of. K. U. Sipadia. 
Ibid., p. 63. 
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providing o number of InsteuMfl ^ eroiS'Cousin marriage In the 
Pipd&Ta femil; and the Yidaraa.*^ The tiUrtu and smrtii 
on the other hand, hovaver, forbid marriage eyen with oognatea 
related within dye dagreaa.** Manu preeoribea a punishment in 
form cf a lunar penance for marriage with a female related In the 
third generation.The custom of oroes*cousm marriage is allowed 
ozJy as a local custom in the south.^* 

Beetriotions on marital choice, on conaideratlon of consanguinity 
hare been examined. But the Epics alio record marriage taboos 
in terms of uorpo position cf an individual. The braakiitg of rules 
of coniangninity was a breach which was not very seriously 
punished; breach of rules regulating inter'varoa marriage how« 
ever, was a ssrious lapse in aooial behaviour which was not tolerated. 
It is hence that the later type of taboo has persisted down today. 

The Epic is ooDversaot with the technical ^rords anuloma {.e., tak¬ 
ing a wife below one’s own turtle and pro!tkma which meant marry¬ 
ing a woman belonging to a higher vor^. Giving a discourse upon 
maniage Bhisma** aape, ”A brahmin has a right ^ marry, a 
woman of three terttos. A fuatriya has a right to marry a woman 
belonging to the two vanttu ; while a tuiiga has a right to marry 
a woman of hia own vanfc, because it is only on those wives that 
a progeny equal to one’s own status can be produced”. 

Bhigaia records a different opinion with regard to taking a Mra 
wife. Be states ”6offie scriptive writers believe that a man of tho 
higher three tOfBos can marry a woman belonging to a Him vorpo; 
but such a wife is meant only for pleasure, and not for acquiring 
religious merit or begetting progeny, because good people do not 
appreciate procreation in a iOdra woman. Again, the religious 
scriptures also state that a brahmin who begets children on a ^iZdra 
woman should expiate hia sin.”** 

It is seen from tbia that even when a Hdra wife is allowed, the 
progeny of suoh a union is not given any status in aooiety but. is 
looked down as sinful. In spite of this theoretical ban on marriage 

«irbh.,i, 2 i$, is, 

171, m, 

•< BftudliSTMia, 1. 2,1.0, 

•* Ubb., Xm. 44.11 ff, (Bom Ed.) 

*■ Mbh.. THU, 44, IS ff. (Bom. Ed.) 
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with o iwira wife the emmentperswiein the Epica oont»ot merriige 
with women of iUra or even lower wnw«^ Bang Sentonu not 
only mArrje4 MatsyagendJiSi, a daughter of 4 Gehermen, end her 
children eooceeded him on the throne of HaednSpnr*. He elso 
merried Gehgl whose lineege ia not given in the Epic and a eon 
Bhieme is the defaoto ruler at the oourt of Haetin&pure.*’ Arjune 
who married a Niga women UlCpi by name and Bhlma a rdfteaeo 
woman Bidimb& by name. Hidimbft’e eon WM acknowlodgod ae 
Bhtaa'sBon and he fought with the KauraToa in the Mah&bhttratft 
war, Bhrtarietra raieed a eon Yuyatra on a vaiii/a woman. The 
' aage Jaratk&ru married a woman of aofpo race in order to procuro 

a eon who neved hie anoaetora from hell.. Thus the ksairiycu and 
•epwially royalty did not hoaitate to pick up women from whatever 
station In life, if the latter happened to please their eyes, following 
the dictum, ‘'Women and jewels are to be picked up from any¬ 
where.”** 

Not only the luatfiyoi but also the brahmins who had intense 
scruples regarding purity of blood and morality are known to have 
married royal princesses. BonuH sfld.Jamodagni, Bukanyl and 
Cyavana, Satyavatl and ^Itdka, Lopfcnudri aud Agatsya, 
Bsysdrhga and S£nti** are but a few eminent oxamples of snob 
' 90 upk« in tbe Bplos. Kay, some brahmins who resided in the 
areas inhabited by the niiSdai did not lose either their status or 
their virile power either by oontraoting marriage with a ntsSda 
woman as the stoiy of Oaruda iUustratee.** Garuda Hies to 
fetch nectar to free his mother VinatA from the slaveiy of hie 
» sUp-motlier Kadru. His mother warns him to eat everything but 

brahmins to satisfy his huge appetite. ”A brahmin” she saya, 
“will burn you as soon as he enteie your etomaoh; so avoid a 
brahmin and eat nuadat." But on hie way by mistake Qanida 

** It l« to be acted bow the wbole idea becaoie repugnant to the eceiety 
M oarrisge reetriotions developed. and legends were woven round these 
pereonafitlee ihowitig one aa bom of a royal person while the other ae divine. 

••i£bh..XJr, 169,30. 

• '*Tha refetenoe to BsyasrCga's ibther perfetaiing a purifloaWry right . 
beeauM bii bod laarried tbe daughter of a kfoifiya king Mams to be a latar 
addition.. Tet it is to be noted that In spite of the prSyaecitta he aooepte 
dSciS as bi^'danghter-io-law. RSmSyana, translated by Qriffitb. 1, XVITC, 
p. lOS. 

••2Jbh..I.ta, 10.18. 
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gvlpe down a brahmin along with the brabmin^s Vrifc, who was a 
As soon as the oouple reached Ganida’e throat he felt a 
homing eonsation. And ao realising his mistake he Tomited the 
mouthful which conaieled of the brahmin and his ni^dda wife. As 
Boon as he did BO he was relieved of pain. 

Though the whole story is narrated with a view to glorifying the 
cause of brahmins who could burn even the mighty son of Vinatft. 
it also throws an indirect light on the sooial conditions of the time, 
viz., some brobmins who resided in the areas otherwise Inhabited 
by the nudda4 were In no way polluted by the nearness of their 
company and did not lose their status thereby. Xot only that bat 
even a marriage with a nUSda woman had no effect upon suoh a 
person. The brahmin of the story even through married to a 
nisida retained the brahmanioal glory. 

The Bags Dlrghatamas knowlo^y established serual oonneetions 
with 4 Hldm woman and begot not less than eleven sons upon her. 
famouB as sages by tbe nazno of Kakelvfin. When asked by IQng 
Ball whose ohildran they were he proudly declared them to be bis 
own. and furthermore he initiated them in the vedio lores. 

The Rdm&yapa*^ notes the instanee of SravaQa who was bora 
out of the union of a wUya with a 4Hdra woman, In spite of 
this he Is constantly addressed as mum or mvmpt^ra by Bataratha, 
mistaking him for the sou of a brahmin because of his virtuous 
obaraoter. Even when he revealed his true identity Baiaratha 
treated hie parent* respeotfully. They evon possessed power to 
curse Dataratha—a iUotnya who was of higher status. 

The condition of society redseted In the above tales is oorrobo* 
rated by a verse in the Anuifisana** parva which allows a brahmin 
to marry the wives of all the four ear^oe as against the statement 
made above by Bbisma who allows wives from only the three 

The Epics thus reveal an earlier phase of varf^a marriages in 
which union with fudra woman was not much looked down uponj 
neither tbe association with her led to pollution. 

A story narrated in ^intiparva (166 if} however reads; A 
brahmin. Gautama by name, contracted a marriage with a doeyu 
woman and by adopting the profession of a hunter fell from bis 

«x IUmi7««6. AyodiirakSeds, 64, 46.60. 

«* tfbb.. SJII. 48. 4 (Bom. Ed.) 
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stfttuB. Not only that but' hia friend who riaited him refused to 
•touoh bis food. This oleakrly- indieetee that brahmin Oaittama 
*by his marriage with a ifidra woman loat hie brahminhocd and a 
fellow brahmin who had presetred it. refused even to touch things 
•or eat the food offered by him. Though the reason of his losing 
his tanta is not entirely on account of marriage to a iHdra woman 
but also due to bis long association, and adoption of the profession 
£t for a iiidra. But marriage and bng association apart from the 
profeBsion was one of the reasona of losing one’s vonja is oorrobor* 
ated by the Epic when it is said, “A brahmin who stays in a village 
with only one well for twelve years and a brahmin who stays as 
the husbaaid of a Hldra woman for twelve yeers are as good as 
Elsewhere it is said that a brabmln attains heU by 
.inviting a i<ldrS to bis bed and he ii as to expiSM his sin according 
to but if ho produced cbildreu on her be has to porform 

double pr&yascitta.”*^ 

This represents the final state in the anvlcine marriages with a 
woman of Hldrawsr^^. Formerly such connections were establish* 
ed. though sometimes not recognised by the society; but as the 
.var^a system started becoming rigid iHdrat as representing the 
lowest strata of tbs seciety were first to bo eliminated and a marriage 
nonneotion with a i^ra woman was not only disgraceful but the 
ibllow who contracted it. lost his social status and also incurred sin. 

In a discourse upon marriage Bhisma specifically reserves that 
right of the wife to participate in religious cetemonioe only for a 
savoreo wife. “Of the three wives that a brabroin has married, 
the brahmin woman is the beat wife; and fbr a ktatrii/ct the 
Msairi^ wife is the best.” That this rule must have been a later 
•development to strengthen var$/x endogamy is obvious from the 
fact that all the ksotriya girls who bad married the brahmin sages 
oornmanded reepeot, Lop&mudr& having been famous lor her aecetic 
wisdom and chastity. And ie it not very usual to find that a 
husband favours the youngeet wife more, the coosideration of 
•van^a having been out of his consideration ? 

Bhisma reinforces his arguements by disonaslng the status of 
eons bom on tbe wives of differeut tu^^oa by adding, “The son 
produced from a woman by a brahmin is not considered 

**Mbh., JJU, 165,31 (Bom. Ed.) 
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a brahmin ha is not affioienC in a brahmm^s dharrm bob 

Spna bum out W brahmin, ktairiya and vaiiya vromen are conai* 
dared brahmins, bacatiae in tha Dhanna^&strss there are only four > 
avHTiaa and a fifth one ia cot found. 

With tha lowering of the status of the vaiiya due to their more 
frequent aasimilation with the Hdra var^ the next turn of 
elimination wa? for them, and thus it is ordained, "A brahmin haa. 
a right to marry girls from any of four vanyn, but of the eons bom 
nf all the wivoa those of his own vama as well aa the van^ 

are' considered as belonging to his own while those bom of 
wHya and ^udre women are considered as belonging to tbeir 
mother's Oit the same principle the issuee on a woman 

of the immediate low Inherited the var^a of the father.*^ 

Bbisme puts further rostriotion by laying down the ruler “A 
woman, with whom one is married, is called a ddnS. In this world, 
all ddfd# are not of equal statue. If a brahmin marries women of 
other three oastoe first, and then a brahmin woman, even then,, 
that brahmin women only ie worthy of respect... 0 king, a son 
bom of e brahmin woman to a brahmin and that of a Arafnyo 
woman to a brahmin are both equal from other points of view, 
but can rtevec be of an equal etatus. Never oan a brahmin and 
AeoiWya woman be equal in this world, and that is why 0 King, 
the eon of a brahmin woman is considered more worthy.” And 
tiiuB by comparing the respective voftts duties he tries to setabUsb 
the diflerenoe firmly. 

The above survey reveals clearly that anuUma marriage was 
allowed and esoouraged. In course of time however its soope came 
to be rsstiloted by defining the etatus of a wife wedded in this 
marriage and ecps born of this variety of marriage. This Indioatea 
that before the final complUtion of the Epics varpa endogamy wae 
empbasieed though it had not become obligatory. 

Praiiloma marriages on the other hand were prohibited from the* 
very beginning. Nowhere haa the Epic shown any oonsidsratiofi 
for that type of marriage. Whenever they have been referred t^ 
they have been attacked. This is clearly reflected in Drupada’s 
remark whan his daughter was taken away by the Fa^devas dis- 

*• Mbb., Xm, 47, 17-18. (B&tn. Ed.) 
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gnisod as unknown br^Uuninis. Ho asked X>hrstad 7 um]ia with a 
fftUen faeo, "With whom baa she gone ? Who took her awaji 
^id any iudra or a person of a low birth take her away ? Or is 
she taken away by a vaiiya 1 Who hae placed his foot over my 
head ? Who has oast the garland in the oemetery 
The single exception of tht praiitama marriage found in tJie Epic 
is the marriage of Eevay&ni, daughter of ^ukr&oarya and King 
TaySti, a tuatrii/a. Yay&ti refueed EevaySni’a proposal of marri* 
age, saying "O, daughter of Uianas, I am not worthy of you. A 
k^g is not fit to enter in wedlook with a family like that of your 
father.” BevaySni tried to plead her case by referring to the 
common origin of tbe brahmins and ktMpas. But YayAti refused 
saying : '‘Though all other four vamof are bom out of one body of 
Brahmi tbeir dAormo and iauca are different and out of these the 
brahmins are the best. Moreover people know tho wrath of the 
brahmin to be mors even than that of an infuriated poisonous 
snake, because the latter kills but one at a time—sc does a weapon; 
but the wratli of a brahmin if aroused deotroye the wltole nation 
along with their cities. Thus a brahmiir is difficult to win. IHU 
you are not bestowed upon mo by your father, I will not accept 
you.” Only after dukrio&rya promised him to remove the sin 
aoOTuing out of this marriage which acoording to Yayftti would 
produce a mixed progeny (vor^asan^ra) that he consented to get 
married to Bevay&ai. This dialogue between the two goes far to 
prove that it was more a marriage of oonvenionce and not indicative 
of any general practice. The marriage, in spite of so muoh prccau* 
tioni taken to present it before tbe public opinion favourably, must 
have been so unconvincing to tbe preconosived notion of inter* 
varoa marriages that the Epic writer found out an excuse in putting 
a curse over X>evay£ni through Kaca, her ibnner lover, t^t she 
would never be able to obtain the eon of a sage as her husbasdv 
indicating thereby that Deray&ni would stodp to an inferior type 
of marriage in selecting the son of a /tssfriyc instead of an ascetic 
brahmin. As if this pretext did not suffice, Levsyitiii tries to 
justify ba selection by saying, “0, son of Nahiisa. never have I 
touched tbs hand of a man formerly. Only you have done so, 
6o I will marry you. HoW Can anybo^ else touch the hand which 
waa held by you” I 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 

*'Oi 2 i moral idoala regarding woman hava bean loo often con* 
oelTod in a narrow aonse aa conoemed with the department of what 
baa been called eexual morality and with obligatiou of chastity 
and moral fidelity. The ul< ale of womanhood include, not merely 
the relations of bueband and wife, or mother and children, or the 
other intimate relationship of family life, but the recognition ao* 
oorded to her personality, the notions we form about her capacity* 
her character, her claim to equality, independence, and freedom 
for development, her rights to personal liberty, to the ownership and 
control of property, to the choice of her vocation end to her rights 
as well es duties as a member of society."^ 

Tbe IndO'Aryen tradition records a much diversified opinion as 
regards the attitude towards the status of women. Even when 
we find women adored and respected in tbe capacity of a wife and 
a mother, as women they era condemned. Right from tbe vedio 
tizoee* there wee present an ui)der*ounent of opinion which was 
hostile to women, sneered at them, and treated them with soom. 
Earping on tbe weakneseoe in the nature of women, vis., their 
vanity, their fickleoees. and their love of the light side of life—they 
are always described as crafty oreatures created for the puiposa 
of tempting men astray from tbe path of virtue. 

The Epics also lend support to this view. Yudhisthira, tbe in* 
oamation of dharma described women thus, “Women are like field 
{huira) begetting progeny and benoe they can be compared with 
Know, men to be like the li»d*knower of the h€tra (Aesf«w* 
yns). 8o women should be avoided. They are horrible like demon¬ 
esses, who dnanare even the learned; they are sensual pleasure 
incarnate; they ere tbo actual embodiment of the quality.’** 
Women are also described as possessing an msatiahle lust for 

I Sir B. Alyer. £v<.luUon of Eiadu Motel Ideas, p. 84. 
a K. V, X, 95,15 } XV. 59,17 ; MaitriTaoJ SaznhiCft. Z. 10.11; ^etapstbk 
BtahmaoA. HI, I. 8. 6. 
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Mzuftl plewuTM. Thty p]»ce the joy derived from (be coitus bigbor 
than anything olae. In a dialogue between Aetftvabra and Died the 
latter exposed her own sex in the foHi/wing way. “0 brahmin, a 
woman loves the pleaauie derived from aenaes even more than the 
gods, like V&yu. Agni and Varun& beeauae they are by nature 
butful. Chrt of a hundred thouaand women hardly one oan be 
found who is faitliful to her husband. Women know so limits in 
this matter. Putting uide tbeir family honour and reepeot towards 
their father, mother, brother, aon, husband or br6ther*in-law, they 
indulge in sexual pleasure with anybody like a big river, raabing to 
meet the sea, breaking both its banks with a powerful current. 
They destroy their family. Prajftpatl baa declared all tha faults of 
women/'* It is because of this reason that a woman is considered 
an evil and of a low mentality. Thus Yudhisthira asked Bhifma, 
"0 best of the Bheratas, gcand-father, I want to know the real 
nature of women beoauae they lie at the root of all evil and are 
called low.*'* Bhisma, in reply, narrated the dialogue between the 
sage Nirada and Pafloaoddi. Paftoacfldi, a prostitute herself, 
gave the darkest doaoription of the wiles of womanhood. Sba said. 
"0 Xirada, even women of good family, married to a good husband, 
do not stay within their limit. There is nobody moro sinful than a 
woman. They are the origin of all faults. They do not wait for 
their husband even if they be femous end prosperous but units 
with others whenever they got a chance. Women deeire only 
thoee men who flatter end obey them. The reeson why soma 
women remain under tbe control of their husbands li that either 
they do not attract any lover or they are afraid. They are ever 
ready to enjoy coitus irrespective of their age. What they want is a 
Q]^_7hetber handsome or ugly."* She went further and comp¬ 
ared tbe Inaatiable nature of women with the fire. "Just ae a Are is 
never satisfled by wood or an ooean is never filled up by rivers, or 
death is never satiated in bis hunger, so are women never satiated 
even when they come in contact with very mwy men.”^ 
Pescribing the fatal charm of women she said, “All (be fatality 

• Mbb., xm. 10. 01-04 (Beu. Ed.) 
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tb»t id individndlJy poweBwd l>y euch m tune (kdia), wind, death, 
netherworld (pSt&la). the submarine'fire {vadav&ffnih the sharp 
edge of 4 eword, poison, a serpent end a fire—u poSseeaed in ooUeo* 
tiTe form by the woman.”* 

This peculiarity of woman’s nature is ezplaioed by a legend. In 
old days ererybody followed dhama and attained divinity. So 
gods were frightened <nd sought the refuge of Brahmi. Brslong 
then created witohee in the form of women, to eeduce mon. Women 
who were good till then beoeme bad thereafter, wben.Brahmft gave 
them ujisatiable lust, tbftt they may seduce men. Ee also produced 
anger to help the eeduotion and all tlie created beings lost 
themselves to women, subjugated by lust and anger.* Only super, 
natursl powers on the part of a man could kesp women in oontrol. 
And a long legend is oarrated about how Vipula protected hJa 
preooptor’s wife from the amorous advances of Indra, by super* 
natural powers (yoga) acquired through aulteritlee.^ 

The insatiable lust of women is clearly over'emphseUed and the 
explanation given for the Inherent wiokedness of the woman’s 
nature is not only irrational but absurd. It is quite possible that, 
this exaggerated picture of women’s sexual appetite was drawn 
partly to run down the woman and partly to apportion the blame 
of the looseness of grov'iug iex*morbidity of this period on women. 

Of course, men an to be equally blamed in this respect but the 
Epic tries to take off the burden of tbs blame from men’s ebouldere ' 
by emphasising that in a coitus a woman always derives more 
pleasure than a mha. and that is why she is a greater culprit. A 
very strange legend is narrated to drive this point home. It des- 
oHIm how a king BhaAgisvaoa wee transformed into a woman due 
to the curse of Lndra. As a woman ebe married a brahmin and 
begot hundred acos. lAter lndra was pleased with him and when 
he asked whether he wanted to be his origin^ self, he refused,, 
saying, ”A woman enjoys the coitus more than a man. So, 0 
I waxii to remain a woman, because I am satisfied with my 
womanhood,”*^* 


* Ubh., XIC, 86, 26*80 {Bom. £d.) • 
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Tbo otter diequalific&tjon for » womsD rather ma^fied in the 
Epice is her imTerraoted ooriosity. The R&m&TEoa ziArrates a 
story perhaps fabi’icated to explain away the inherent meanness 
of Kaikeyrs natore. As the episode reads, Kalkeyl's father had a 
boon from a great sage by the power of vMoh he couid understand 
the language of all oreatuies. Onoe in his bed^ohambar, ho heard 
a bird ohirping something and coul^ not restrain smiling. Hie 
queen booame very ouricus and asked the reason of liis sudden 
smile. But the king was bound by a promise not to ueo his gift 
for others* and if he were to do so death would overtake him. He 
told this to his queen, wlio however* a woman as she was, would 
prefer her husband’s death to the satisfaction of her ourioaity. The 
king on the advico of a sage, did not yield to her demand and drove 
out the queen. We also And Vudhiethira cursing his mother 
beoAuee of the ill-treatment she gave to Karpa : "From now on* 
wards* no woman will be able to keep a seoret."^* Yudhisthira 
oursed ail the wooMn of the world for the folly of Kls mother and 
this womanly reputation of her inability to keep a socreC has come 
to us till modem days so as to form catechisms like ‘’The easiest 
way to spread news is to tolegrom, telephone and CeJl-a-woman.’*' 

All thw legends piling aoouMtiems on women* though rather 
amusing to our modem mentality, show what opinion of women 
the compilers of ths Bploe held. The general opinion about women 
was that they were frivolous* untrustworthy and apt to siiooumb 
to sexual pleasure. And this opinion has served well Co impose 
social disabilities on women. Ths alleged frivolity of women and 
tho new code of sex*eChies deprived them of any right to act 
independently of roea. This also had its repercussions on ths 
marriage age of a girl. 

Those allegations, apart from casting slur on the ebaraoter of 
women* cuiCoilad the religious and educational rights of women 
ditring this period. The Epic declares that tlie religious rights of 
women were curtailed due to tho inhemnt blemish in their nature. 
“It is declared by the ^dsiros that women am embodiments of 
falsehood, and void of intellect; as such tlioy have no right to per¬ 
form religious ceremonies. Lord Praj&pati has reeetved bed, 
cmaments* food, drinks* anarya behaviour, bod speech, low mentn- 

R&m&y W0, AyodMk&ocU, i5, 18-S0. 
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lity ftnd wxuaI pleaaiiie for ^romen."^ Of oourae thU oinniOR 
about womoQ not the only canso that lod to the curtoibnent cd 
'women'e religious rights. 

In s^to of this opinion. instanoM of Droupad!, Sulabhft and 
S&vitn stand out to show that women of royal families and some 
of the wires of cages took intereet io leaniing and were well rereed 
in the radio lores. Draupfldl—the spirited heroine of the Mahi* 
bhiraia is shown eo wall versed in religiotis scriptures so m to be 
able to argue out her case with Yudhisthira who is an authority on 
dharmaM She baffles even an intelligent and experienoed statesman 
IdfA Bhisma on minute points of dharma,^^ Besides this the Epioa 
record many unmarried women engaged in the aaoctio praotioes. 
SuiabhA—the wandering asoetio of the upaniiadio fame is referred 
to by the hfahAbhirata.^* Another asootio woman—the datighter of 
^(fiJya, was so much advanced in austerities that she aoquiced 
supematuia) powers to ourae serai'divine creatures like Oaruda. 
and a brahmin like OAlava.^* Suoh instances in the life of otber 
woxnsD in the Epios may be quoted to show that the praelioe did 
not oonform to the proaohing. Not only that but the RAm&yant^ 
refhrs to Kaulalyn and 8[til performing the saored vedio rites whioh 
were later forbidden to women Saharl. a msddo womau^ went 
to heaven, whieh she won by her asoetlo praotioes.*^ 

The later trend prohibiting a woman to loam the saored lore and to 
perform sacred rites is redscted when in Qlti women are placed on par 
with the Hdros. It declares the new faith othhaktiMthe surest way 
of salvation for tbeee unprivileged beings.** Of the various ramshtS* 
MS whioh made a person worthy of being oalled a twioe*bom. a girl 
waa allowed to have only one tafMkara performed vis. Marriage. 
An unmarried woman was thus regarded as a maideD devoid 
of initiation {asamskrti iboni/d)**. The Anu^iaana parva makes 
it a duty tor the father to get his daughter married and inohidcd a 

»» Mbh., XIII. 40.124 % {Bom. Ed.) 
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p63'90n who did not fulfU this duty in the ]igt of porsooa inowring 
the am of brabmonioido.** Tbo roMon of thia haate on the part of 
the father to got hie daoghter married ia veil redeoted in Ken^a’a 
advioe to $a)aintal&. **It doee not bodc a woman to atay in the 
houeo of her relativee, thereby ohe lovera her fame, ohastiCy and 
cbaraoter.... **** S&vitri’e father eohoed the same eentunent 
when he failed to find a suitable husband for S£vitrL’* 

A legend in the Hah&bh&rata brings this out more vividly. The 
daughter of sage Ku^ilgarga, preferred to remain unmarried and 
performed eerere austerities, following the footsteps of her father, 
even though ahe was sought in marriage by many young men. When 
she grew very old and weak she thought of dying. But sage 
K&rada, who happened to be there told her, *Tou are still unmarried 
and hence void of the tomskdrtu and so in spite of all the religious 
merit* acquired by your sevore austerities you will net be able to 
attain heaven." The old lady decided to get married and declared 
that she would share half of her religious merit with the person 
who was loady to znarry her. An sacetlo called ^{figavftn agreed 
to marry her on tbe oondJtion that he would stay with her only 
for one night. The marriage was settled on that condition and the 
marriage ceremony was duly performed. When the night ap¬ 
proached, the old lady by her supernatural power was transformed 
into a young maiden of incomparable beauty, properly adorned 
with ornaments, fine clothes and perfume. Tho sage was rather 
happy to stay with bar not only foe one but more than one night, 
but the ssoetio,woman left her body on the very next day, as it 
was settled, and attained heaven.*^ 

The new code of sex^thios prescribed faithfulnoai and eervico 
to one's husband as the only duty of a wife. Tbe Mahdbhirata 
deolaros, "There is no sacrificial activity for a woman, no accessible 
worship for her; neither is there any vows or faeCing prescribed for 
her. Her only dhofma is to serve her husband. She can attain 
heaven by following that dKarma.''*^ As a result marriage was tho 

*«Ubb.,XIir, U, 9 <Bom. Sd.); Msao, IX, flO. 
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only salvation for & woman. 

The oonoept ol virginity as on esaential t^uelificetlcn of & bride, 
end the 1 h«ry tbetmerriege was the onJy sonwidro to be performed 
on e girl, and if ube died without getting mairied the would die 
without any aaoremont beiiig performed upon her {<uaih4krid) 
eonduced to early marriagea. In oourso of time it heoame a fashion 
of the 'dlicet* to get their daughters married in a worthy family at 
an early age. The position of the fathers of a grown up daughter 
was very uncomfortable because the father incurred the sin ot 
killing a brahmin if his daughter remained unmarried otfter the 
appearanoe of the menstrual period and her birth is consequently a 
misery*^. The daughters ware aware of the fact and understood 
the grief they oaused to their parents. It is interseting that the 
Spio wiiter raa k^ p e^^en a daughter say : "A son is one's own self, 
a wife is a friend, while a daughter Li a missiyIn spite of this 
there is evidence that the daughter was affectionately treated and 
well tended by everybody in the house, and wes loved and oheiished 
by all the members of the family. BraupadI draws a sweet 
picture of a happy home, where children wore adored irrespective 
of sex. She said, '*When 1 was a mere child, I used to sit in my 
lather's lap whsu he was discussing rsligloue and pbiloscphioal 
problems with brahmins, end listen to them attentively'',” Thai 
the only daughter of a father, DevaySni, for instance, was spoiled 
so much as to make her fstJiet behave aooording to her will, beais 
out that even female children wre brought up wHh tenderness end 
affection.** 

One of the reasons for this is to be found in the address of the 
brshmin of Ekoalrri who wodJd net allow his daughter to offer 
herself a prey to rSkteua Bak&eara. Ke says: *'8ome people 
believe that a man loves his aoas more than a daughter; but to me 

Cf. muU's vftin affcHi M isarch aadtable huiband for e daughter aad 
iiii ounieg tha let of a fStbat od hii ftilura to get it. 
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both tho aam«- How oon I give Awoy thia dan^Ur of miae. 
who is a depoait in my houae, and whoso son wUl roleafio me and my 
anosators from the halls?'’*•, 

The belief that a daughter’s eon would lead his maternal anccetora 
to a epeoial meritorioia region amphaeised the necessity of having 
at least one daughter. Thus G^ndl^Jiri requested Vyisa to give her 
a daughter. “I would be much eatisfied, if I shall get a daughter, 
beeidea these hundred sona. Then my husband shall acquire that 
heaven which is available to those who have got a dw^hter’s son. 
Moreover, it ie eaid that a son.in.law it very dear to a woman. So 
if I have spoken truth, practised dhoma, tended the taorod fire, 
and eatiefied the elders, let a daughter be bom to me.".« 

It oan be oonolnded from the many episodoe in the Epict that 
only the guardian of the girl could bestow her away in marriage. 
As already noted, both KuntI and Matsyagandhi when approached 
for coitus, declared themselvea to be under the proteotien of their 
father and unable to eoneent to the demands without their parents’ 
ocnsent. MaUyagaodhi openly declared that her father would not 
admit her in hie house if she lost her virginity. An episode in the 
R*m 4 yapa« further shows how far tbo daughters themselves 
abide to this restriction which was a firmly rooted social custom. 
King Kuionftbha had hundred beauriful daughters. Once while 
they were playing in the garden, the wind god chanced to see thorn 
end fell in love with them, He proposed to all the girls simultane. 
ouily, ‘T love you aU, so be my wives, This youth . is ehortUved 
and it is especially so with human beings. So if you marry me, 
ad of you would acquire eternal youth.” But the daughters of 
Ku^anibha refused the proposal saying. “How .can we overrule the 
desire of our father, who is always true in his speeoh, by oontracting 
a ohoice-xdSTTlage ? Our father is our lord and be to whomsoever 
he gives ua. shall be our husband. ’ ’ On hearujg this reply the wind 
god beeame very angry and transformed all the girls Into hunch* 
backed ones. 

Here it ie seen that the daughters of KuianSbha followed the 
oonventional pattern of obeying their father even at the cost of 
incurring o curse upon themselves, wheresff Kitnti and Msts}^* 

••Ubh..T/U6.SS.S7. 

** Mbh.. 1. lie {Bern. Ed.) 

*• B&mSysea. Bilak&ed*. 38. 
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guidhi bad yield«d to the suitors being afraid gf a onrsa. Tbo 
absolute authority of the father ov«r the daughter's parson is further 
reflected in the dispoea) of Mfidhavl—noted ebevhere, by her father 
king Yayfiti aa a gift to a brahmin, who in turn sold her in return for 
horses. ' This was so much ingrained in tlie c\iltural life of people 
that sage AstSvakra refused the proposal of DiA& on tlie ground 
that she was not indepondent to offer herself,^* and so dul Vay&ti 
at the time of his marriage with Bevayini without her father's 
consent.*’ 

The different modes of mairjage as enlisted and recorded by the 
Epks similarly indicate a preference for those modes in whioJ) the 
biide is bestowed on a person selected by her fstber aa a gift by 
him. Only these maniagos, the brdhaa. daiva and fiiijupatj/a 
are consideied dAamya—valid for higher tictrnas like the biahmins 
and the ftsafripM—in which the bride was bestowed aa a gift. The 
other modes of matrioges, in which marriage is forcibly biought 
about (nSAsasa and piii&ca); or is a purchase (drsa), aud even one 
in which the partners ohooee to marry one another (findharva) 
are ruled out as unworthy of the 61ite.** 

la spite of those other modes of maniage are found in the Epic 
tunes. The rdAsasa mode of marriage is to iVequent among the 
Asoirfyo oiass that some portions of the Epics permit It for the 
AsoMyas.** The most outstanding examples of the rdi^sosa form 
of marriage are the marriage of Arjuna with Bubhadrl,*^ and that 
of the daughters of the king of K£iT with Bhtsma'e brother.** 
Bride*piTrchaao wss also practised by royal houses..** It means 
that the Aso^ripas bad not given up the old modes of marriage 
avon when the brahmins insisted on particular modes of marriage 
aa valid and desirable. 

The brahmins on their part restricted tbemsolves to the dbomya 
modes of marriages. Jaratkiru married the sister of the serpent 

■' Mbh,. XTU. SO, 10 (Bore. Ed.) 

*’Kbh.,I. 76, 86. 

••tfbh., Z, 67. 6.U; 1, 06. $.11 ( XIU. H. 4-10 (Bom. fid.}; eUc Cf. 
Menu. 111,8146. 

•* Ubh., xm, 45,22 (Bom. Ed.) 

*«Mbh.,I,81l.ff. 

I. 08, 9.18; also Gf. Ubb., VIZ, 6 , 144; 1.00,16,86,80; XU, 

4ff. 

*• Jfbh., m, 116,11 } V, 113,18. 
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king Vlauki, of tb® iaone name According to tJie daiva form .gf 
marriAge wherein thA bride is decorated with, om&menta and 
bestowed oa a gift to a brahmin guceC.'^ So ie Sukan;& beetowod 
upon Cyavada,** and Lop4jaudr4 upon Agatsya.** Even priiweea 
^t& was bestowed upon the sage Bsyairhga acoording to the 
brahma mode of marriage.* • In al! these inatanoes of marriage of 
biahmin aagos with h^airi^ priocesaes the rule of the Wahmina was 
fbllowed, and not of the ifeeairtyo e^oji when marriages were Iwought 
about through some kind of presHure. The oonoepl of marria^ 
os a gift of a daagJiter by a guardian still survives in Hindu marriage 
the important ceremony of which is kanyfi-ddna, the gift of the 
bride whc is decorated. 

It may be laid down that the Epics mark a tmiulUon. from the 
earlier practice of bride*pui‘chase and brldO'Capture to the custom 
of bostenring the bride es e gift witlwut any retura. This transition 
may be considered an ethical advonoe in the sphere of marriage*’ 
but in relation to the status of women, it vestricts the choice aitd 
denies her pereonslity. The parental authority Is more emphasiaod. 
Secondly, whatever the form aocordlng to which the rnsniage is 
contracted, once the rasrrjage oeiemony is over the matriage is 
sanctihod. 

Marriage did not alter the status of a woman in any way. If 
formerly she was under the dominetloo of her father, the domina^ 
tion was now changed in favour of her husband, The concept of 
pStivTsiya oenphasisM and strengthens the domination of tbe 
husband. 

Though theoretioally a slave of ber husband's will, the position 
of the liousewife was rooted in the love of her husband end so most 
of the housewives enjoyed complete freedom as regards the manage¬ 
ment of the house and some women like Praupadl and Kuntl who 
poeseated etrong will power wielded ooneiderable influence over 
their husbands. Tbe Epic always advises men to respect and bve 
a woman and to keep her pleased by bestowing ^ts, heoause on 
her depended the peace and happiness of the house and also the 

*»lfbh..l, 13,34 end Id. 

««Hbb..UI.122, hi*. 

“Mbh.,111,95,1-7. 

** R&jfi&ysoa. SUsk&uda. 10. IS. 

L. T. Hebheuse. Hetela lo Evolution, p. 198. 
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aoD^ufttion of tho funily.*^ 

The T^MOTi behind this adorjktion of wifehood waa that «he wm e 
peraoo vho oould continue the famUy line, As the Epio deoUres, 
‘'Even A great sage oannot produce a eon without a woman, ae a 
wife who ifi the mother of a eon ebould be reepeoted Uke one’s own 
mother. The hueband himself is bom in hie wife, A wife pieasee 
a husband suffering from disoaao, or mental agony, just as water 
pjeasre a thirsty man. Sexual enjoyment, love and religion are 
all eubjeet to a woman; eo a person, even if angry, should not insult 
bis wife.”** The wife was thus loved for phynical comfort, mental 
happiness, leligion and continuity of the family; that Is why respect 
was shown only to a fertile woman—tho fate of a bantn wife being 
much different. The mrtit go to the length of permitting 
supersesaioii of a wife, who U either barren or gives birth only 
to female children.'® 

A woman coramanded the highest respect and worship as a 
mother. The reapeot that Kunll commanded from her valiant 
sons, and the devotion that is ahown to Otodbirl as reflooted in tlie 
tolerance with which her bitter words arc heard by the haughty 
Duryodhana show that the mother wot respected not only In theory 
but in practice. BraJimK hiroaolf streusos tl)0 Importance of the 
mother when he says that tho onrss of the mother could never even 
be nullified, because she is the greatest among all created beings.'^ 

A mothei’s wish was a command to ber son. Ganida ^ 
sorts of difficulties and hardships to release his mother from 
bondage." Kanja granted a beoD to KtintlrHJveo when treated 
by her in the meet unjustifiable manner," because after all she 
happened to be hie mother. CfraWrika placed the mother above 
the father, when the question of fnlfiUing hie father's oommand to 
kill bis mother oroee. The exceptional oaso of PsraAurima, killing 
has mother at bis father's command, strikes as an exception to the 
general rule; but no sooner was the father pleased by tbs obedlenoe 
of bif son than J^arsAurSma asked for reviving his mother's lite. 

»* Kbh., xni, 45, 3.1s (Botn. Ed.); I, 68, 51. 

•*Mbh.,I,66, 87 ff. siso Cf. XII, Ut. 4ff. 

••Cf. Yajfisvslkys, 1.70 ; Nirsds XII, Sl.«; Msau, Vm, 874, -58, 800-57 
(Adultery): H (tsrrenDMS); IX, 61. 

*>Mbh..I,88, 4. 

•*Mbh.,I,8Sff. 

••Mbh., V. 144, 22. 
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The Gpio «co)o^ of tbo motbof ia in harmony with this praotiue: 
‘‘There is bo efaeltor like the mothar’e Up. there is no protootion 
like the mother.'’ "From the puat of riev of i/tarma one 
updi^pdpo is bettor then ten aearyoi. one father bettor then ten 
up&dhyayat and a cnotiisr is better than ten sn^ fathers. She is 
STSD greater than the earth."^ 

Even with this advooaoy of love and retpsct for the woman, the 
important loot stands out that woman's subfogation to her male 
guardian is the ideal of the Epics. It says. "Ood Prejipati 
bimself has declared his qiunioQ that there is no independence for 
a woman, for thorn is deiced the state of dependance ** She is 
protected by the father in bar ehildhood. the husband In her youth 
and by tho eon in bar old age."** Manu deolues woman as oompU' 
tely without property, what belongs to her, belongs to her raastar.*^ 
This rule is condnusd by the evidonos of the Bpio wherein we hnd 
not a single woman inheriting her fatbsr's property. Among the 
swfh writers, the wife's right to sucoeed to her dcoeased htt*band’s 
estate was ncknowUdged first hj Yljftavalkya. He rooognlssa 
both tbs widow arwl tbs daugbtOr as preferential heirs. Vis^u. 
Hirada and Bihsspeti follow him.** 

While the woman's right to froperty was a qusrtivnable issue, a 
separate category of property eonstituting woman's property 
(sifidAswo) was recognised by all tho law wrilers. Manu (IX, 108) 
desoribes as riritUoM the ornaioeDte and gifts ^ven to a woman 
by her parsots and brothers at tbs time of marriage and after 
marru^, inelndmg tbs gjfU given to bsr by ber husband as token 
of kive. The Epic evidence shows that the royal piiicesses got a 
very big dowry at the time of marriage. The instances of Oraupadl, 
Uttari** and Situ show that besides jewellery it consisted of 
horses, elephaott, chariots, slaves and many otbor valvahle 
articles. Moreover it must hare been customary to pieernt the new 

•-Kbh„xn,«$.tlff- 

»■ Ubb,. xm. M. 14; 44, 444041 {Bom. BA) Cf. Uaou, IX, 8 < V. 4B; 
YajftsvslJcya, I, $4. 

•• Mbh.. xm, SO. SI ; 44. 14 {Bom. Bd.) BaudhSyana. tl. 8. 44. 44; 
QbatuDft, XVm, 1. 

•* Beau. Vm. 414. 

** P. V. History of she Dhimmittstras. Tol. m, pp. 701*S: Cf. 

T&jftsvalky*. □. 145-84; Vigow XVH. 44. 

*• 24bh., 1. 141,18-19 ; IV. 47, *4. 
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bride with jetwia and OTnamsnts >riion she wab r««ved at her 
in-lAw’a piece for the fiiet time,” Whet belonged to the women 
ves inherited by her deughter.*^ 

So far «the royel femilioa were cooeemed, feraeles we geuatelly 
oonfined to home end their public eppeerence wee noi much 
expeoced. When SIW went to the forest elong with iUini and 
LekfleBiwje the peoplo lemenled: “This Siti who wee not formerly 
seen eren by creetum eoering in the sky is now soon by people 
walking on the road."” Similarly after the gieet battle of the 
Mah&bh&rata when the Kaiireve queens eppeer on tlie battle Qeld, 
lonwnting for their dead husbands, the Epio wiiter deolai w: “Those 
quceiu whom even the gods ooukl not see formerly are uow seen by 
common people; af^ the death of their husbands. Maiidodar! 
also cohoes the same sentiment in the RAniftyapa.** Apart trom 
such direct reierences there are indioatione that women of a higher 
stratum of society must have avoided pubbo eyes. Thus after 
B&vapa's defeat, when Stl Is brought before R4ma, Vibhisaya 
tries to drive away the common soldiers loitering about the place, 
but Rtoa forbids him to do to. soying, “The public appearance of a 
woman does not spoil her in misery, in ertraordinaiy clroums. 
tAiices, in war, in svojMmiwfO and in roorriags."** 

It is to be noted here that the system of seolusion of women la 
taken here for granted in normal conditions. Secondly, a eort of 
purdah-^wputfciAena—(covering) must have been adopted by the 
royal ladios while faring the general public, though not the high 
officials aod mlnisterB, The later portions of the Epio seem to 
extend this rule to common women also, who did not appear either 
to be confined to home or to have adopted purdah in public 
appearance. “That beautiful woman is truly a paUvraid. whose 
face is not seen by anybody but hot husband, not even the sun, the 
moon or the treea with a name in male gender.*’** 

In spite of aU these handicaps women enjoyed certain privileges— 
they being the weaker sex. They wera enbsted as those who could 
**llbh.,1,193.19-20. 

*»MbS.,XIll, *7, 28.29 (Boro, Ed.); Cf- Menu, IX, 198. 

11 EUffiiyaoa, AT^y&kaoda. 38 B. 

••Ubb., XI, 10.8 (Bom. Ed.) 

**fUmayaca, YuddhsVtOda* 

** lUiDAyaoa. Yuddboktode, 1U, 38. 
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not be kUldd. Tbs whok of tbe Ssnskrit Iher&tan connden women 
^ acadJiyds snd the Bph oonfinu the fsot.** Sunilsrly a vom&n 
WM not tg be treeted onuily. The ineolting Attitude of the 
KeoruTAs towurde Drua|MulS in the gsmbbng bdl is ceneured,'* 
HsnuD&nA s2io scolded Rivw wbeo be dngged tbe artiBoisl 
b; her hsir in order to eonfuee BimA. He desonbed B&tuoa'b 
behsviour as oot belittiDg ss Aryua-** But tbe feet, tbst both the 
heroines of the Epics bsvo to oodergo snob tresCoMBt, shows thet 
tbe rule of oonsidermg women ss otcdAyag was not followed and 
women bed t<] suffer insuHs wy often. 

If judged from tbe pomt of uisw enuneieted above women of the 
Epic age did not enjoy a high eodal status. In tbo Epios, “Women 
is only a chattel, bo^ good points or her defeoti have tbeir meaQing 
end being only with reference to tbe Den—to bis sexual pleasure, his 
feeling of pow end baa vanity/'™ And in spite of tbe intelligence 
end brUlianco that »me of the women cberaotefs of the Ee^ show, 
the social ideal demanded thet they should be subservient to tbe 
will end vhime of men to be tbe beppiset end ideol women of tbe ege. 


•» 1,15S. 31; iw, 9: SIT, 4; H, 41, II; 1«, 14 i JU, IM. 4«. 

BUelOoda.17; M, ll. 

••Ubh..n.»h4S; alM Cf. Vm, 16. 
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VARNA SYSl’EM 

Tbe Epioa de*l with tlto vartfo^ &nd not OMtos. Evidoatly tiio 
stntifioAtlon of tho noototy then wai Iom oc^plex tb^n thftt of tho 
uodom ono. Yet in the AncU iMast of the Moh&bh&rftt&, the var$a 
avstem ia found to be almoat rigid ‘frith a ragiilrvrly oatoblUliod 
aoojnl hieraroby formed on the baeia of birth. The EpJoa. in Agree* 
ment Tdth the other Hindu roligious Uteroturo. oocept the dlTlne 
origin of the etretidoetion, but ooneoioua of the injuatioo 
involved in euoh e atretiftoetion, formed merely on tbf ground of 
birth, they Boon try to juatify it, on other oonaidemtiona. It 
i^moiiia for ua to uremine the nature of complexity of the vortm 
etreoidcetion rebooted by the Spioa end the reeeona advanoed In 
rapport of thii atretiheation. 

iS^aditionally tJie varva ayatem haa been explained as created by 
tlie divine Creater along with the funotlona allottod to the four 
varjyis, aecerding to the aaaooiation of piece of origin of oeoh with 
tJM varioua limbe of the Creator. The oarlieet refeienoe to thia 
origin of varjyi la in a latoi* hymn of the ^tgvedo, the Puruea*aQkta^, 
which refers to the foui* ordera of aoeiety ae emanating fiom the 
aeoriAoe of the Primcrdial Being. The namee of thoae four oidera 
enumerated there are the bnfm^. the r6jan»;a. the vatiya end the 
Mdra and they are said to have oome irom the mouth, the arena, the 
thigha and i^he feet of the Creator. *'The portioubr limbi ascribed 
AS the origin of three diviaiona and the order in which they are 
mentioned, probably indicate their status in the society of the time, 
though no euoh interpretation is directly given ... It is the Toittl* 
liya aamhiti that aacribee the origin of these four olaeeee to the four 
limbs of the Creator and odds an explanation. the brahmins 
are deolared to be the chief because they were created from the 
jjxouth^piinjung on the “word mukha; the rSjanyu are vigorous 
because they were created from vigour. The vat^yos are meont 

• Bgreda, X, 90, t—T }»b Br5&*7»4T»« wsshig mouth? th« n^ya 
WAS made from hii »no«; tb® b«bg {oallsd) the bo »a« his thighs; tho 
Hidra sprang from his foot, 
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to be uten. referring to their liebtUfcj to escostlre be* 

oauee t^y were created from the stomaeb—the receptacle of food; 
the fudro beeaaae be was crea t ed from tbe feet, is to be the trans* 
porter of otbera and eabaoi by has feet.”* It it here that for tbe 
£rat a dirioe juiafieation iaofiWed for the fonetioDe and status 
of these orders. 

The Mahibhirata aeeapU tbit baaie—with the«Uy diffarenco that 
Brabmi or Prajipati is aecepted as tbe originator of the var^ 
dizitioD in the dialogate betsreen god Wind and king Alla. “From 
tbe mouth of Bnbmft ware born the brabmuiA From tlie arms 
ware eroated the iMCnpot. and the vaiit/as are told to have been 
born OQt of ihight. And to earre tbe three ear«at. 0 beat of the 
men I the Mdnu were bom out of hit feet.”* The great rurufa 
it alto tdrneifiad with Knoa or at tbe otigina^r. of the four 
eof 9 <w. That often in (he Epka aeotarianism vat utUiaed to per¬ 
petuate the ooDoept of tbe ditine origin of the wnta.* 

The traditiooal theory of tbe ditine origin of tbe vor^s tyBtem it 
nowadaya often interpreted in the l^bt of the modern idea ot an 
erganio theory of tooiety.* Tbe four wrpnr vmo the four organi 
of aociety. Each of these Mr*aa was deaigoed to potMit a parti¬ 
cular fonotion in aociety, eo at to fulfil ita obligation in the bert 
potable way. Tbe prieikget granted to certain voft^w were 
faoiiiUea prorided to theca to fulfil their obligaiiont in the betl 
possible nanner. And the joint effort of all tiae eorvne led tovardi 
a "conetruotbre cootributioa to tba todal waU-b^og." 

For tbe validity of this uiterpretation of tbe eorQo tyatem, 
two oonditiooa meet be aatitfied. Rntly, in a true functional 
society, an mdividiial bat his or her own ohdoe of occupation ac* 
cording to hie or her aptitude and ability. Secondly, if society 
was to be a organism kept in eqnUibrinm by the proper 

divisioD of labour amongst tbe four orders constituting it, all the 
vofpos, whatever their fnneUoas may bo, must hare equal ttatut in 
eocisty and all fonctaona mutt be regarded at equally good. 

* Q. 8. Ohurye, Ctete sod Clam in India, pp. *0.41. 

* ICbb., Xn. 79.4 t: also ef. Vm, 13, St; Z. 9.19*i0 (Bom. Bd.); Xm, 49. 
9 (Bmq. Ed.l: Maao. 1. S7.»9. 

« Ubb.. XU. 47. 49; Sn. 800. 91-U; QRa. XV. 19. 

* P. H. Valavalkar. Hinda lasUTOtioea. p. 887. 

H. A. Thoochi, Vaiocavaa of Oniarat. p. 181. 

y. F, B. Dizltar, Smdu AdminisCratlva Inatitotioiia. p. 98. 
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{n the var^ tbaotj, however, the fonctione of the four ordne 
ai« ordered by‘the Creator along with their birth. The discourse 
of god Wind to king Aila gives also their funotione as ordained by* 
BrahBi&. It says: "Brahmins by birth are in eharge of dhama 
of all the oreaturee of society. He {Brabin&) created the second 
of kioiriya^ to protoot tho world. The vot^yoe also Sup* 
ported the other three vantos by wealth and food; and it waa 
ordained by BnhmS that the iudnu should seire aU theee.'** Thus 
the pattern of behaviour of the individuals boro in different vanyu, 
is pre*ordained. Seoondly, a social hierarchy with the brahmins 
at the topmost pinnacle and the ifidro# at the lowest rung is the 
keynote of th« Epics. 

Even in the vodio society the differentiation both io point 
of function and status is quite evident. In the later vedlo 
period special rules were proscribed for the guidance of the differ* 
ent mnue which terKied, by making different classes conform 
to different habits, rules of etiquette etc., to widen tbe golf 
between the different vor^at. The Satapatha brihmaqa (XIII, 
8, Z, 11) prescribes different sizes of funeral moulds, for tbe 
four and lays down different modes for showing politeneee to 

different groups (1,1, 4,12).’ Another most striking development 
was tho inordinate extension of tbe pretenalons and prerogatives 
of tbe escerdotol class. Both tho Taittiilya brihisana (I, 4, 4) 
and the ^tapatha brlhmaba (XII, 4,4,d) assign to brahmins a 
position, higher than the gods. The Atbarvaveda (X,18,l&) 
prooWne in the strongeet language the ein, peril and ruinous 
consequences of insulting a brahmin and robbing him of pro¬ 
perty.* A brahmin's priority in judicial matters is also granted, 
snd the T^Mya saAhitft (D, 5, 11*12) advises the king to give 
him a i«f«ential treatment, with regard to the other varpoa, 
The eoporation of tbe funotione of different vorfloe-^eepeciaUy 
the priestly fiSiction-^ complete. Tho Aitoreya bt&hmapa (VIII,. 
24) proclaims: "The Gods do not est tbe food offered by a king 
who hos no priest. ” The kings lost tbe right even of appointing 


•Mbb.,xn,7S,«.8, . 

* of Aitareje brOhioeoe I. 5 where pietree of OSyairl for oinereat 
*» reoommmded; TaUtirtye brtoeoa I, 1 rewmawnds different 

eeeeonj for tbe performance of eecndee for different oei^ae. 
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and dj&minin^ lus prtMt $A will.* Thiift the supremacy of tb« 
breJuniQ b pot only tbooreticaUy propoo&ded bot h also strength* 
ened by conferring on him oertain ;nvikg<e. 

Tboa the fiuctHmal mterpretatko of the traditional theory is 
not quite eatisfaotory. On the oontrary, it goes far to pro^e that 
the whole ^rstem is a euporimpoeed stmoton on the society, justi* 
&ed theologteally. Lord Krn* declare* it his dnty to perpetuate 
the system of eor^o. He tays to Arjosa: "0 Firtha, there is 
nothing left for me in thb world as my dat^, nor ia there any aohia* 
veoent left for me. Even then I go on performing my du^. If 
I, tmfatigueahle in the performance of dWy. do not behare so, then, 
0 F&rtha, hnman beiaga woold follow my footetepe, the world would 
he destroyed and whatever mixtoie of eorpa would ariee, would be 
due to me.”** 

Colour is introdooed m artotbei baab of the esr^ stratification 
in tbe lifahibhLrau. In a diak>gae** between the aagee Bhfgu and 
Bharadv&ja the fonner deolarea: ‘*He (Brahni) created the 
brahmina, the tr«Atnye$. tbe toUyat and f( 2 dra# and also the other 
groups of oreatures. Tbe colour of the brahmin was white, of the 
hmlnya red, of tbe taHya yellow and of the tidm black.” But 
Bhartdv&js raieM a doubt against this basis of mr^a atratifioation 
saying : 'Tf the turbos are divided on tbe basis of colour, there ia 
intermixture of ooloon an almost evory wfQO. Hureorer, which 
var^c is not overpowered by hut, anger, greediness and sorrow t 
Everybody is wearing away due to pers^ation, urine, cough end 
blood. Then, on what baeia are these vof^ dlsUnotions based 1 
Moreover there ere various types of animate ae well as inanimate 
objects of diffsreot ooloon. Out of these how could oortta be 
detected i” Bbrgu, couiiwted by thk argnment, at once shifts 
bis ground and declares: “There is no particular sense. This 
world was created as brahmin first by Brahmi, but the division of 
var^A arose due to their difFerent funoticos.” 

Thus the colour thec*y ia expounded xn the Epic but its pro* 
pounder unable to it. sbiits immediately to the funotional 

bau. Yndhisthira, the eldest of tbe Pindavas also expresses his 
doubts about considering colour as the basis of twsrtia distinction. 

* N. E. DuMa, Origia sad GrvwUi efCMts In India, Vol. 1, p. SO. 

«iGna,in.».24. 

Ubh.. XII, ISl. 4.10. 
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He declaies: *'Men of var^aa C4n produce ohlldren on women 
of aU varffca and benoe all i^or^toe are, so to eay, a miztui’e. It is 
consequently* cUfBoult to teet the vonta of an ind^Tidual.’'** 

An examinatk>n of the Epio data regarding unioM between 
diSorent vanyrs analysed in Chapter IV reveois the following facts 
wbioh do not hold up the colour theory of tor^o. Fiistly, the 
brahmioB were allowed to take wives from the three lower vartyu, 
ITot only that, but btAbioins as well as the wbioh formed 
the aristooracy of tJie iooiety,,UMd to beget progeny on women of 
forest tribes like the NSgtu and the Sarpat. Secondly, though in 
theory the progeny of a mdra wife was uonsidered inferior, it has 
already boou noted bow, as a general rule, the children belonged to 
the father’! Mrpj, In the light of these facts, stratidcation of the 
var^aa on the basis of colour establishing the superiority of the 
brahnusa on the ground of raoial’purity can hardly be maintained. 

Kama is given as an alternative basis of wnto stratldoation in 
the above quoted passage of Tmther elucidating his ex* 
position of tho emergence of oortki, Bhrgu declares : *’Tlkore is no 
particular vanta. This wor ld was Arst oieated brahmin by Brahmi. 
but the division of vansaa sprang up due to their Aarwisf, Those 
who possessed cupidity, wore short*t»inpered and rasJ^ and loft 
their own dfumta and wore of red colour, booame ktairiyoa. Those 
who took to oatble farming as occupation, ware of a yellow hue and 
maintainod themselves on agriculture, instead of following their 
own dharma. became vaiiyai. Those broluains who were black, 
bereft of purity and wera bvers of violonoo and falsehood and 
subsisted on ell sorts of vocations, became kidnu. Tlius these 
dvijaa became different var^as by following different occupations 
and by avoiding dhama and sacridcial ritual. These four MrQos 
evolved from the original brahmins, due to greed and ignorance. 
Sut the religious merit (tapaa) of a brahmin who behaves according 

*«Mbb,. in. 177,25, 

Aa mi«TMtLaf factor to bt notod Is tbst since brahmin os the most irapor* 
teat vorro is ssoribsd tos «bit« colour. It follows that white complexion 
would have bean preferred to other shades. As opposed to this, not white, 
but the complexion Uke that of a blue lotus is a favourite shade with the 
Epio people. EiSoa ie supposed to have euob a oomplexioa. ArjuDa end 
Nokule both are supposed to ha^e gucb a complexion, and are oossidered to 
bo very han d so me Drauped! the heroine ie sdao named Kr?oi beoauae of 
dark complexion and is yet described ae most beautiful. 
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to dSama m oever d o troyed, becMm be keeps his tows regulsrly. 
Amo!^ those who are igaorsot sbont Bnhju&’s creation, many 
other exist. PUSeot. sAbuMOS, mtectkat and preUu were those 
whose koowledge was destroyed and irho behaved aocoidmg to 
their own SimiJsriy, elsewhere be mskintaius that: 

these charaoteristice aie fovnd in a iHdn and not found in a brahmin 
then that iudre is not a Hdn. nor is that brahmin, a brahmin 

In this passage dealing with olasaifioation of people, Bhrgu 
provides another basis, vtx., fcsrma which be mterprats as the natme 
of oerapation selected by a person and secondly as the manifesta¬ 
tion or sbsenoe of osrtsoo ioteUeetaal and etbieel qualities reflected 
in a person’s behavioar Side by aids, hs stioks to his 

original ooloar oonnotation of vcrpa. 

Bhfgn is thee not clear id has olssaifleatkin and hence tbs whole 
theory is oonfossd aod DDOMTineing. Ibe inoongruity is apparent 
when we note that an iodiTidnaJ’s ookmr is not ao ontoome of a 
particular professioQ; neither doss tsmperanaeot oor ssleotion of ao 
oocupatioTi bear any relation to each other, much less to oolour. Hs 
«losi not even bother to give all tbs tlires attributes, ▼»., occupa* 
tion, colour and qualitise of ait the saruos. 

Bh^gu, however, accepts tbs basie equality of all human beings-^a 
viewpoint different from the tmdHionaJ one, wherein the sooia] 
status of a peruon U pre-ordained by the Nmb from which his group 
was auppossd to have emanated. Seooodly, bssmphaSussthekoftaa 
basis and not tbs oolour basis, becsuss. ss noted above, he main¬ 
tains that only a brahmin following tht pwoper funotioos of his 
eorpo is a real brahmin. 

The position, tbsn, is this, The Gpio takes for granted the vanta 
systsffi. It also aocepts Uie traditkp&al tbem*y of tbs divine origin. 
Yet the intcUestual section of society along with the down*troddens 
must have found the whole thing unjust. The later authors of the 
Epio have, theiefcfe, attempted to provide rational basis £br tha 
varus distmctioD, and we have to see now bow far tbe fuDOtions 
and the quali^ss given as rstioiial basia of tbe eorua system are 
really the fouodatiocs of tbe system. 

The author of tbs Olti also trise to put tbs eofuo system on a 
valid basiB by providing qualities (gv9o) aod functions {karma) 

•• lA»h.,xn, isi. iSff. 

** Mbb,, xa, tss, S alec ZH. W, <1. 
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BA tbs bsBis of tbB original var^ olassifioation bj th« Creator. 
LoM £r 0 ?o docUroB : “1 hoT« oroatod tho four varw according to 
tbs ^90 and harwi."^* Following ihlfi basis of dimion, Clt& 
deeoribes tho gualitiM of the four varjfas as follows : ‘‘The inborn 
nature of a brahmin oonmsts of forbearanoe, control, pitfity, peace 
and eompasakin abng with vedio knowledge {jn&Tia) as well as the 
higher Icnowledge. The inherent nature of a ibotny* is bravery, 
atieagth, patience, olavcrness. oourage in the hattlefrost, giving 
gifts and godlineM. The functions of a vaiiya inherent in his 
nature are agricnlturo and trade, while that of a ifldm is service."^* 
Here in tho case of the two higher varjj^u qualities are given, while 
in the case of the two lower varvos, occupations are given, Thus 
^korma' in G!ti may mean occupation as differentiated from its 
alternative meaning of behaviour {ie&ra). Tho qualitieB and 
functions, thus, are confused as tho basis of var^a. Secondly, the 
ethical qualities which are usually individual traits are applied to a 
whole group, thus making them group traits. Thirdly, these traits 
are not to ^ developed by individual efforts but are inherent in an 
individual right from the beginning, aooording to his past deeds. 
If he behaved well in hie past birth, ho inherits superior ethical 
qualities and becomes a brahmin or vice versa, Fourthly, theee 
varpa traits inherited by an indlvidua] are so strong tliat even 
though ho tries to subdue them to acquire the traits of another 
group, be would be unable to do so. Lord Kfwa expleina to 
Axjuna : "'Even though you do not want to do a particular action, 
you will bo oompoUed to do it by yom* inherent nature."^* GitR 
thus tries to shift the injuatioe involved in centring a human 
being superior to another, just due to an accident of birth, off 
tbe shoulders of the Divine Creator, and tries to justify it in 
the light of tbe theory of kcutM. Of oourse, this theory fails to 
explain how tho individual at the very beginning of creation came 
to be possessed of particular qualities and capacities.^* 

We will take up the functional basis first and e:mmiD^ In the light 
of the Epic evidence, how far tbe occupations presotlbod for the 

»*0»A,XVia,42.*4- 

Ot(&, VI, 40*42; aIio of. Mbh„ IH. 20S, 22*20. 

>* Dies. XUI, 60; Manu, I, 22-20. 

** G.S.Ohurye, Ibid., pp. 61, 64^ 
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brahmins and other vor^os w are ecfeoaUy f<^lowad them 

As for the o<wapetk»Qa of different tar^tu. the Epic deal&ree that 
Brahmi haa eojorned the aix-fotd fvncUona of perfonnanoe of 
sacrifice for one’s own self and for others (pojono and ^jana); giving 
of gifts as well as ^ acceptance of gifts (daao aal praiigrahaitay, 
and stxid; and teaching (odhpopimo and a4jApdpaM0), for a 
brahmin. Prateotioo of soeiety was entrusted to hMtriyds; trade, 
agriculture and cattle rearing were the ocotrpatims of a taiif/a; 
and service was the only mode of maintenance for a iiidra.*^ 

The siS'Cold oooupstions prasoiibed for brahmins are declared as 
divioely ordained snd benoe tbs test for a brahmin in an undeve¬ 
loped society. But for a sooiety in which nuraerous arts arid crafts 
flourisbad. and Uada was brisk between different cities through 
big caravans,** tbia list of oooupations is too mmple. A long list of 
profasaions other than thoea traditionaUy prescribed for brah¬ 
mins, is given in ^tiparva.** Not only that, but a brahmin is 
allowed to foBow the ooonpations of the two lower vorfa groope if 
be could not maintain himself by bis own.** 

The ftoriea of ParsiuriQa and Dreoa clearly ahow that brahmins 
took Qp the warrior’s profession whsoeror occasion a^oss. Tliough 
'^e Epic ventoD daseribes bow ihsir ancaaton cants and rebuked 
them for the slaughter they practised in the battle, they are not 
shown as being depr iv ed of the privileges of brahmins.** Anri 
in spite of the apathy shown towards a brahmin wielding weapons, 
there are ioataacee, where they are shown doing H succeoafully, and 
cot only that but are ereo eulogMsd. for that, if they bed done so 
fcv a good eaua:. Agastya is said to have killed aU the demooa 
and restored the kingdom of beavens to god.** 6o does Vaiigtha 
who proteota the sacrifice performed by Aditye from the 

demons called whom even India oould not conquer.** 

Whether wa find in tbaaa stories some historical episodes or wbethar 
they are more fabrications of the priaatly class to impraaa the sope* 
riority of hrahnuos over tbs laatriyat in wielding weapons cannot 
Mbh., Xm. 141,47, 54, 65, 57, 67 (Bom. Sd.) 

•^Uhb,,ni.6],l06. 

**Ubb.,XlI,7l.3.1l. 

« Jfhb.,Xn,79,14. 

** Hbh., XIV, 29, tii m. 190. 94i IM, MO; 193, 3749. 

*' Mhh., XTTT , 166 (Bon. Ed.) 

*'Mbb, Xni, 157 (Bom. Ed.) 
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AS the besis of the original vor^ ola»ifioat!oD by the Creator. 
Lopd Kfcpa dcclarts : ‘‘I have oreatod the four var^o^ according to 
the gvQO and Followliig this boaie of division, CHta 

deeoribM the qualities of the four wn^ai as follows: “Tlie inborn 
nature of a brahmin oonRsts of forbearance, eontrol, purity, peace 
and compassion along with Tedio knowledge (^no) as well as the 
higher knowledge. The inherent nature of a hsaiHpa is bravery, 
strength, patience, oleTerness, oourage in the battlefnmt, giving 
gifts and godliuOM. The functions of a taiiva inherent in bis 
nature are agriculture and trade, while that of a Hdra is servioe/'^ 
Here in the ease of the two higher vorpos quabties aro given, wbib 
in the caso of the two lower occupations are given. Thus 

‘kamo’ in Ott& may mean occupation as differentiated from ita 
alternative meaning of behaviour (dedro). The qualities and 
fimctions, thus, are confused as the basis of trarpa. Secondly, the 
ethical qualities which are usually individual traits are applied to a 
whole group, thus making then group traits. Thirdly, l^ese traits 
are not to be developed by individual efforts but are inherent in an 
individual right from the beginning, according to his past deeds. 
If be behaved wall in his past birth, he inherits superior ethical 
qualities and becomes a brahmin or vice versa.Fourthly, these 
vanta traits inherited by an individual are so strong that even 
though he tries to subdue them to acquire the traits of another 
group, he would be unable to do so. Lord Kfwa escplains to 
Arjona : ‘‘Even though you do not want to do a particular action, 
you will be compelled to do it by your inherent nature.”^* Ott& 
thus tries to shift tbe injustice Involved in considering a humsn 
being superior to another, just due to an accident of birth, off 
the shoulders of the Divine Creator, and trite to justify it in 
the light of the theory of kama. Of course, this theory fails to 
explain how tbe indivi^al at the very beginning of creation camo 
to be possossed of particular qualities and capacities.** 

We will take up tbe functiorud basis first and examinp in the light 
of the Epic evidence, how far the occupations prescribed for the 

** Oit&.rv, U. 
atti, xviii, 4 S. 44 . 

01(4, VI. 40-42; Umo of. Mbb., UI, 20S, 22.20. 

on4, xin. eo; Uwu, T. 2d.ao. 

0.8. Obuiye, lbld.,pp. 01,04, 
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hi mhmi na and otbef var^os wem acttuUj folZovad br them. 

Aa for the eecupetiooe of differeat the Epio decleres that 

Brahmi hike eojouked (be mx-Jbld fonctkme of performenoe of 
eacriBce for one'e owp self and for othare (ysjtnw aad 311^110}; gi vmg 
cf gifU aa well as the aooepUnoe of gifts (ddm aod 
end stud? and toeohing (otft y eyowo end adJtyapana), for a 
brahmin. FroCeotioo of sodetj was antnetod to ktatriyas: trade, 
egriooJture end oecile rearing were tlie oconpations of a vaifya; 
end aervico was the only mode of maintenance for a Mdro.^ 

Tbo Btx'fold ocenpations ^escribed for brahmins are deolared as 
divinely ordained and hence tbc test fo a brahmin in an undere* 
loped sooiety. Bat for a eoeiety in which numeioaa arts and crafts 
fiouruhed, and trade wee briek between different oitiee through 
big cerarans,*^ this list of oooapatioDS Is too simple. A long list of 
professions other than iboee traditiooally prcooribod for brah¬ 
mins, is given Id ^tiparra.** Not cmly that, bat a brahmin is 
alloved to follow the ocoapatiOns of tbe two bwer sorgo groups if 
he oouJd not maintain himself by his own.** 

Tbe stories of Para^nrlma aikd Drogs oleariy show that brahmins 
^ took up tbs warrior's profession whenever oecasioQ aroee. Tliough 
' Idke Epic versioa desoriboe how their anceeton came and rebaked 
them for the slaughter they practised lo the battle, they are not 
shown as being deprived of tbe privilegee of teahmins.** AM 
in spite of the epethy shown towards a babmin wielding weapons, 
there are instances, where they are shown doing it sacceesfully, and 
not only that bat are even eologiaed. for that, if they bad dona so 
for a good caaar. Agastya is said to have irilWi the demons 
and restored tbe kingdom of basvens to god.** 80 does Vatiitba 
who protects tbe eacriffee being ptffenned by jditya from tbe 
dexDoos called idkom even Indra could not conquer.** 

Whether we find in theee storiec aome historioal episodea or whether 
they are mere fabneations of tbe prieetly olaes to anpreea the sape- 
riority of brahmins over the isstr^sr in wielding weapons cannot 

** Mbb.. Xin. 141 .47. M, W. 07, g? (Bom. Sd.) 

•> Ubh..ni. 41 . 106 . 

••Mbh,.XIl. 78.841. 

**Mbh.,XS.78.14. 

*« Ubb., ZrV. 88. 88; VH, 190, 84; IM, »>a0; 198, 8748. 

^ Mbh.. Xm. 186 (Boa. Bd.) 

** Mbb, xm, 167 (Bmd. Sd.) 
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be deRoitely md. because the attitude of the Bauaya^ towards 
gnch Tvahmapio ex^ts 19 diffMent. Paraaurima—the great brah¬ 
min warrior ia defeated by the hatriya hero B5ma*' and not only 
that but Viirtoiitra—a very powerful and mighty sage ia shown 
seeking the aseiatanee of the ktairiyo^ princes Kama and Loksmaoa 
to deetroy the demons." 

As opposed to this the Mab&bhftrAta>* refers to a brabmin named 
Gautama who loses his vanfa position for adopting the oooupatioa 
of a hunter and for contracting marriage with a Hidra woman. 
Another brahmin who baa preservod his varoa position refuses to 
eat with him. Karna points out to a perfect mobility of oeoupa- 
tions in Uie country remarking: “All vShikoi aw brahmins 

firat. Then they become luatriytu. ilteii tfaiiyo4 and then 
Again they become barbers and then again & brahmin. In a family 
only one person remains a brahmin and all others follow whatever 
profsssion they bk«, The Oinifiim, the Vahikoe and Jfadwfan 
have little knowledge."® This tradition is already ia the bed eyse 
of the striet brahmanie code of behavlonr and we have already noted 
how the above mentioned comxtrlos were notorious for their off¬ 
ending behaviour, Bhlsma classiffes the brahmins into four snb- 
oastes aooording to tlte functions they adopt and the oharaoterittios 
they manifest. “Those brahmins who have learnt aQ soienoei 
and possess all the oharaoteriitios'suitable to tbeir varrta and look 
upon everybody with tolerance, are called broAmo brahmins, be- 
they ate like Brabmodeva. Those brahmins who are learned 
in the and are attaoheji to their six-fold duties are called 
brikmins. But 0 King, those brohmins who renounce their 
aotioni incnaibent upon tbem by birth, are misers, and are brab- 
nins only in name, are mdra brahmins. The king should tax such 
brahmins wbo are not leomed and are fallen from their aacrifieUl 
•ctivities {a^ihotn) and should extract compulsory work from 
them. Those brahmins, who serve in the king’s court, or the court 
of iusUce ae dhamadhikdrH, aooept money for image worship, 


•* Rtmi^wa, BSlakiude, 76, 0-1S. 

lUmbFav*, BilSkSoda, 19. 4-17, 
•»Mbb., Xn, 162, 49. Not© No. 
<B©D. Ed.) .. •* '. 

•• Mbh., Vra, 46, 64 (Bom. EdO 
M Mbb.,Xn, 77,2.9. 


485 (critical odiiiou); XII, X6B,62 
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foUow fortune-telliog a* » protaaaioo, petfonn ttcrifioee for tha 
Tillage to ftehtere certain and coUeet taxea aa goveronent 

s^rranU, are called cMSia brehmina 0 King, those btabmioa 
vho work as meseeDgers, r^wija. punhita or miniatere are ksatriya 
tokhmina. mUe. O King, those hrahmine who mwnloin them- 
eelvtt aa oavalSers. elephant rider*, obariouen or simple eoIdierH 
are called va»^ teahmina. When there is oo mone^ in the king*s 
treasury, then so^ fallen brahniiia should be taxed. Only the 
dees teahmin and the broJmiS bcahmio should not be taxed. 

Tbia dialogue clearly indleacee that aU the brahmins did not 
follow the aU-fold profeesioos, trsditionelly pwecribed for them 
but went in for more lucfatire profeewne followed other 
member* of the community. Mm*oTer. all of them were not 
learned In ▼edie lores also, nor did they pomew a high moral 
<sbar*ct«r that we* required of them. And henoe it ia natural that 
those who reaobed the high staoderd weie oeteeraed high in the 
public opinion, while those who could not reach that standard were 
looked down upon. Kot only that tut they lost the prieilegec of 
exemption from taxes. Similar peeeages a» also found eUcwbere 
in the Epic"* indioeting thereby that soeh brahmins did not enjoy 
a very high sooial poaition. Yet one &nds that though tho brahmins 
are shown as degraded In their eooial poeitkm and are named i&dra 
brahmin, vaUya taahmin etc. in mw of the low occupations they 
foUouwd. they are still eddressed as 'br^unins’ and not directly 
called by their trade names or by the neme of the other ww, 
vis., vaiipen or Mdrss. This points to the emphasis on birth. 
Because they were bom brahmiDS. they remained brahmins, irres* 
pective of theic oocupation and it is not rery ckar bow much they 
did lose even in pohUoal and social privibgee accorded to the brab- 
mine as a sar*o. 

The various lists nsrrated in the Anniisanaparva** for brahmins 
unworthy of invttatjon for a irvdd^ ©onfiriDS the vsriely of oooupa- 
tioDS the brahmins fotk>wed and bow far theii social status was 
influenced thereby. Beeides single verse* here and there, the 
AnnUsanaparva giTCS ns two lists of such unworthy brahmins. 

Orest King, a leomed penon should always examine a farabmiu 
£rat as regards the excaUeooe of their nobility, age. cliaracter, 

••tfbb.. ZII.ee, Ml. 

•* Hbh., zni, SO. MS (Bom. Bd.) 
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looks, leuoisg 6nd farnUy bMWjse amongst th« brahminfl soma 
eanotifv the rove {pankii jfavoiut) and some pollute the rows (pankti 
doiabt). Ont of these, O King, listen about those who ere jtanHi 
dOMhas.'' 

An analysie of the rarious osuses that deprived brahmins of their 
social status ae given in these lists, show that the taboos ara based 
upon various roason^the main theme being the mode of belutviour. 

Mode of Behaviour r—A brahmin was automatically csncelled 
fVom the list of good brahmins, if he did not follow the proper 
dcfra as laid down by the traditional vedie religion. Thus the 
list prdclsims that a brahmin is unworthy, who dose not follow the 
various irauta and smdriA dkarma and also one who did not perform 
the regular sandhySvandana. Just as slaokness in the defira was 
blamed, so was over4Ddulgenca in it. And one who followed false 
vows and troia was also looked down upon. 

Physical defects i—Lack of dedra is generally mixed up with 
physical defects or dissased condition of the mind as well as body. 
And dieSMes liko leucoderma, T.B., epilepsy etc. are mentioned as a 
blemish to hrahminhood. It is clearly visible that this taboo must 
have arisen due to the fear of infection or the horrid appearance of 
^e person who was diseosed An sthical reason for suoh taboo 
also is apparent when we rocsll the idea —m revealed in the vedie 
Uterature-^f oonsidering siokness as a punishment from gods.** 

OcoQpstlon r—The most emphasised factor in both the lists is 
the occupation that a brahmin iblfows. It is evident from tho list 
what a variety of oeoupations were followed by the btalvroins. 
Sometimes* this fact was overlooked»os already notad. But eer* 
tain professions were particularly forbidden for them either due to 
the religious taboo involved In it, as in selling the soma plant, and 
working as piieets of the temple gods. Though teaching others 
was their most honoured profession, one who charged fees or who 
enooursged greediness on the part of a brahmin was oondemned and 
looked down upon.** Some ooeupstions—though honest in them* 
selves—were condemned due to the loose behavioiu* and stigma of 
immorality attached to the members of such profeesions. Such were 

** P. V. Keoef HiAterj ef DharmaSSstru, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

■* Ii la am that th« Epic often notioea Um oherged t« student* in th« form 
«f (rurudafeeied-^eeznetlmae oompulscrily and most unethically—as in tbe case 
of Bklnvye. 
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prefMsioiu of Angen. dAnc«r»» inrtnunent pU,ym and narrMort 
of fabricated ttoriaa Mon^'kodoiB (not included in the list) wore 
condemned due to the sooi^ sUg:ma attached to them. Though 
m times of diftrass the profusions of a warrior and a cattle rearer 
were allowed, iwrertbelesa it 1% mentioned, that they are not 
honourable. Bren for a coi^ trader, there were Uboos for deal¬ 
ing in some articles, as is obrions from the accovnt of the ardoles 
which Tttlldhara did not sell. (&fbh., XII, 2d8, 7»8, Bom. Bd.) 

Family reUtiocvslup was anothee reason for lorvo degradotion. 
One who was ignmant of his aiuestors, bom of remarriage, adopted 
by his mother's fsther. married before the elder brother etc. is 
censured. The pan played by sex mortis in the positwn of 
a person is noteworthy. The husband of an adulterous woman 
is looked down upon. Bo ia a beapaoked one. So waa one who 
transgrweed the eorva lestrietions and married a Mra. taught 
a Hdra or even ptfforned sacrifira for a Hdrc. Here is a specific 
relationship esUblkhed betwsan the lowest wfpa and the most 
superior eofps according to which any aort of sseooiation Ijrtween 
the two was csuured and led to Mfi»a degradation on the part of 
the Utter. Leek of eocia) mmlity was another reawn of vanta 
degradation—hente a ciininal lost his sorial poaition. Crime like 
betrayal of friendship and adultery—otherwise not punished by 
law—Ud to a social degradation. 

The whole analysis ahows that the reasons for eorpa degradation 
are various and are to be taken into consideration only when 
brahmma were to be invited as the representatives of gods or ptCrs 
at a religious cecemony. Only brabmios could function as priests 
' at religions ceremoniss sad perhaps it is for this reason tbat the 
Epic has taken pa^ to give eUborato listo of brahmins only and 
oot of other wwpos. Tims the so-called degradatum tbat a brahroin 
suffbred in his petition was only a comparative lowering of the 
status as far as bis own eanso was conosmed. Such a person must 
have been dropped down ra preference to a person who followed 
the proper occupation or tbe proper code of behaviour. He still 
remained st tbe bead of the social hierarchy as a brahmin by the 
of his birth. 

Secondly, rneirom given for the comparative aotial d^adation 
are so vsi^ that oocupation cannot be called the main reason of 
degradation from bis vonfc. 
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Ad obTious brAhmATuc infiiwnce is notioe^ble in » Utar ramark 
of the Bpia whera a libara^it; U ahown tcivards (ba brabmins follow¬ 
ing profsaaioniB othor tbao their own.** it mentiODed that what- 
evar profaMOn a brahmin followed, if ba followed dharma ba waa 
to be worahippad* Bvan the lapeoa which tat enumaratad as 
reapoaeible for diaquaUfying a brabrnin at & JrSddha ore oondonad. 
'^That brahmin who has bean ounning, has falJan from the vadic 
regnlatlona, baa been a thief, a aaller of animala, and hae acoepted 
the profaeaion of a trador, if ho thereafter drinks la worthy 

of invitation.^’ Thus ultimately birth pravaila. 

We have seen ao far brahmins going in for aotivitiaa and oooupa* 
tions not meant for them. Likewiaa, the kMlnyos and the vaiiytu, 
too, are also found taking to the eotivitioe which aie said to bo the 
solo prerogatives of the brahmina. Uany kings are found leading 
aaoetio lives due to one reason or another, and aometimee only 
beoauia of their own will. Not only ktairiyas like Bhiama—who 
proacbea VudhiathUe the true nature of dAema end enlightens 
him on many knotty points in the Epic, but also vaidyoi and Ultras 
like Tulidhara and Bhannevyldha end Vidora (whose tter9a 
cannot be properly dehned) nro preachers of dhama even to the 
brahmins. Of course, it is not tbsir regular profession. Similarly, 
Dev&pi and Vlivimitra are said to oarry on the priestly funotioo, 
via., practising sacrifice, not only in the Epics but in other religious 
books also. It may be added that tho Epic version allows them to 
function as priests only after a ohange of varta. which neoeesarily 
means that the mobility which onoe prevailed came to be restricted 
and the brahmin monopoly came to l>e fully aeserted by the time 
of the last version of tlw hfahibh&rata. 

The ADutisensparva allows a person to follow the ooeupstions 
of two higher rar^aa. In a dialogue between ITmi and Mahetvors, 
the lord expounding the wrwt dAanna eays: ‘‘That or 

mUyOj who performs the functions (dAama) of a brahmin and 
suppo^ brahminhood, can attain it; while that brahmin, who 
leaves his own brahminhood and performs the functions of a 
ksoiriffa, is bom as a hatriya end falls from brahminhood.** Here 
not only a lower varna individual is allowed to practise the dharma 

«* fcTbh., zm, S3,10-U ^KO. Ed.) 

Ubb., xm. 90, 90 (Bom. Ed.) 

** Ubb., Xni, 143, 9>9 (Bom. Ed.), sleo of. Zll. SB3, 4*5. 
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of a highar bat is to r«ap iU good fhiiU. But that b 

oniy 20 the noxt birtb ood oot in tba praaent ooa. 

Lot XU now procaed to tba ecasdaration of tbe baak of tha 
torgo clnaaifieatk^x. Id tbe Epio we find two inta^retatioM of tha 
term ^u^a. Firstly, tha dkeoMion aboxit gwta ia carriad on with 
referenea to tha tbrea primary bgradkaU of prokrti. ais. taUva, 
and Itanat. whiob am manifaetad in all eraated bainga in aariad 
proporiiona. Oupst aca altamatiToly intarpretad aa lapraaanting 
aarioua qnalitiaa. maoifaatad in bahaviour (dadra). 

As noted abow, wlion the eoloor oonnoUtion wa* not found to U 
a sufficoant index to vari$a stratifitation, another fact, Tiz. the 
qualities were ntUked u an index to enrvo oUnidoatbn 

Md in jxuDpmg ow from to the other, both oame to bo aaioci* 
ated »o that mMm pv^o is repreeentad ae white ia oobxir, nijas m 
rad and tamos aa dark, whUe a mixture of rqfos and iomos was 
yellow in ooloor. Theae cobws rapreeeotiDg the mriotta pe9ai 
wore further identified with tbe eorvoe. Thus bralunina were of a 
sduri^ tenjF«ra»ent and haooe white in colour; iatrtrivos of a 
rijata temperament, bence red in colour; eoiiiNu were yellow and 
rapreeented a combination of and fomos. while the dfidros. 
who were temperamentaily fdmnAa were of a black hue. 

The identifioatioa of eoUmr with quaUtiea is oairied out by Sanat- 
kumara in a peeaage in the Mahfibhirata,** In a disoourse be t^yn: 
"It ia established by the proof of the Sdstros that ia this uniroies, 
there are creatorea of aix different ooloort, viz. black, grey* blue, 
red, yellow and white. Thoas wbo poaseea the njM guisa in equili¬ 
brium, ore black creatxxree. Know iboee creatures to be grey, who 
possess tbs soUm pvpa is eqaiUbrmm, lack the rajoi ^soa and excel 
in the famos Tboee wbo possess a greater degree of rajtu 

lcM2k soM g*9a and posaeas aa equilibrium of tamoi are blue. 
Those who ppaaew overwhelmingly, an equilibrixun of 

taUva and lack the hmos pvgo are of a red colour. Thoee cresturee 
are always active minded, lack ignorance and are brave. Again, 
those who pcssess so0va gm in excess, an equUibrium o:^ the 
UmoA puQa and lack tbe g«va are of yellow colour. These 
oreatures are mostly happy, while those wbo possess aattva in abund* 

•* Xbb., Xn, SSO. 3S oowmcde (Bea. Sd.) Of. t7 ]. 39 onwerde (CritioAl Bd.> 
Tb» dOMoet erponod sb* tbeecy iattotails m in tha Bombay Bdiitea,. 
bot gfVet only tha oaBOB of the eeloxice, 
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&nee, l&ok lama4 &nd pOBWSS on equQibrium of rajas, are of o vtdee 
aolow and vaiy happy.” 

Kilaka^tba axplaitu Uiifi rathar obscure passage by a simile of 
three aCioks, vis. just as three stioks eupported by eaoh other can 
stand, ao do the three gusfos of aatlva. rajas and latnas whioh are 
found in the mental get*up of all creatuioe; and different typee of 
oombioatbn of these tb 1*00 in different degrees lead to the differ* 
encas in the nature of oreatures. Then he explains that the blaek 
oreaturee are inanimate objects like trees rto. Qrsij objects are 
birds and animals; blue objects are human beings; the J^rc^npatis 
being the red ones, while gods are yellow and the liberated souls 
vrhrte. 

Here ths referenos obviously is to the different proportions that 
the three gwias of pretkrti assume at the time cf creation. Though 
tbe qualities of red as wsU os white are described, the analogy is 
not further extended to tbe var^ systera. QW^ also disouues 
tbe three putia theory on individual basis and does not make any 
reference to van^a system as asiooiatod with it. Any individual 
•who achieves a perfset equilibrium of those three qaalitles can bo a 
trigvvSiUf^ (<hre who baa mastered the threa puvos of proMO* 
The emphasis that Bhrgu makes on temperamental qualities re¬ 
presenting hsatripas as of oruel nature, rash. Bhort-tempered and 
paaaioxrats and Hldras as violent and of falls spssch making them 
group traits instead of individual oharaetsriitics, might have led to 
this further identification of colour and quality with iwepeet to 
tortuzs whiob is supported by later literature. Another thing to 
be noted here is the fact thatj^ellow eolour stands higher compared 
to the red one, while in the social hierarchy the ksatriyas represent¬ 
ing a red colour were definitely in a superior position with regard 
to wiiyas represented by a yellow huo.** 

** OftS. XIV. S-20 and S2-S7; alio of. 0lt4. XVII. 

M-Bo r balievei ibatia the above pasaage. '*ooloar i« a tyubol of Inherent 
qutlitiee of naturt. Tho lotttta juno le repreeonted aa being white, it itanda 
for harmony, parity, goodaeM, equHibrinm, light and wlidom. endelnoait 
waa aeaooiated with the btehmina that particular vana might, have been 
oaDed of wbiU colour. The fiyojwta is mpreacotad « red. It eUada for 
aoUvity and paMion, It wae aaioclaUd with tbe and heoce the 
ksatriya eon»s may have been called tbe red earpa. The third oarfia ef the 
. vaiii/at wee called yeUow. Aseooiated with it is a mixture of the two lower 
guoai, black and ted. The fourth uci^ wm quite mmeite and tha pereona 
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The Mftbibbirat* elsevbere aHao propoondfl * theory vhereis 
the dcoro or the behevioor of * pereon i* the beai# of car^a 
•diftmetion. In the famooe dielogu© between Yudhirthim «id the 
eapent the Utter aeke: “Who k celled » brahmin!" Yudhiethira 
repbee: “£zHnr him to be a brahmin, 0 beet of the eerpenU, who 
ie tmthful, chariUbU, f«pying. gentle, eoft, meroiftil and who 
behaves eocordmg to dSarwe." The serpent aslo: “0 Yudhie- 
thira, F«da ie truth sod it msinCaine system- If theee 

(pv 9 (M) can be seen even aniMigst a then will he also be 

considered a brahmin I" Yudhinhira replies: “If a iidn shows 
those qualities ai^ a brahmin does not alujw them, then that iadn 
is not a ibdxa, neitber that br^otin, a brahmin.. But 0 Serpent, 
know him only to be a brahmin who reveals these oharaoteristice 
and him to be a iOdra who does not reveal them." The serpent 
then asks : "0 King with a long Ufe. if a briaimin U to be known 
by his behaviottr, then the whole ^stem of t>orv would be useless." 
To whiob Yodhif^ura replies; “0 Saaks with great intelUgenoe. 
men of all sorves can produce ehOdien with women of all var^^a9 
.aod hence ell eanioa are hot a mixture. Thus it is difficult 
to test the vorea of an individual. Moreover a man can beget 
children on any woman. Speech, sexual desire, birth and daath 
.are common cbaraetorwtka of all human beings. So it is difficult 
to decide with regard to mrga on these beam. A person with deep 
insight should oonsidsr character aa tbe best thing to decide in 
reepect of a wpa. So. 0 bast of tbe serpents one who poesessea 
tbe best of tbe behaviour aod has gone through ell the eaarbdru 
is a brahmin.’'**. 

The whole theory as propounded hy Yudhisthira is not an origiaal 
theory which traces tbe evolution of the vor^u that existed but a 
simple juatifioetion of a system which shifts the emphasis from 

Woqgiiig u> it. like (emaftwa." Q. H. Hess. DUnae and Booistr- 

pp. 6i.S0. Cos ska wnste beef toe MSM beliar when ‘Tb* 

metepborioal um of colour in (h« MihS»h4mf MCtti to bo oloiolr 
tiflod Vito MBO oort of incipwQt dhe m a e of life—♦ virtue ©gmplc*.’' 

The poaMge os cotaa abova. la Iho of 2mekactoo*« oommuterY is otmplY 

.off tbo mark. ofinUrpivtmg tba qaalitiaa is tbe Wmta of oraaturea 

. oo tba aanh. Knakw(ha axpUiaa it ui eba tanas of otbar worldlp creatures. 
Evidaodv, cbe eotlur of tbe Hshabbarute vea aoi eocsiatoDt in presenting 
fu^a* as tbe ladez of tbe eertia ptMrtftoeho a. 

••Ubb..in. 177.26.». 
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heredity to the oharooter {Hia) of a person m revealed in his day lo« 
day bebavicnir. Thii baels of «r?uj eyatem thus granted a r^hfc 
to the individual to raiao himself higher in the social l»ierarcby oa 
the strength of his character. 

This new change in the existing eystem as introduced by Yudhi;- 
tbira is refreehingly unconventional and would serve as an impetus 
to the moral and spiritual development of an individual who would 
aspire for a high eooial position. And if this eouW be considered a 
true analyns, the system of van^a can be regarded as a promoter of 
soeia) and individual morality. 

The EaroSyaoa also refers to this initial equality of human belnga 
when Brahmi is reported to bs saying to Indra : "0, ImraoitaK 
Indra I I have created this whole world of the identical fbm 
according to my IntcUigenoe. There Is nobody superior in slglit 
as well as qualities/'*^ 

ParUara, another ssge, puts forward iapa as the bads of ima 
disdnetion. King Janalta ariu: “I want to know how diffwnee' 
in verjw arises. A son is said to bslong to the varpo of one who 
gives him bicth- So, bow did all those who were bom out of one 
Brahml acquire different wnwst” ParAiara replies: “What you. 
say Is correct, 0 King I but the vanya distinction hoe Ukon 
place in this world due to the want of tapeu. If both the seed and 
the fisid are the beet, the product also is beet but if either is bad so 
is the product.”** 

Here also it can be noticed that a doubt with respect to the varvo 
system is raised on the basis of equality of human beings, PmAAsiu 
tries to explain its rationale on the basis of iopas—which ultimately 
meant a strictly regulated ascetio life that involved a high etJucsl' 
standaid. Yet it is to be noted Uist he cannot oomplelely free 
himself from the traditional belief of heredity and heaw brmgs in a 
discvBsioD about the quality of field and seed. If this is to bs taken 
into consideration, a question would naturally arise as to from 
where Ihf inferiority of either the held or seed would arise if every 
body was equal at the time of birth. This problem might be solved 
by having resort to a oonsideration of tapos—lack of which on 
either side may bring degeneration. He also narrates a long list of 
sages achieving higher status in society by their austerities, Thus. 

** BaiD&yaoa, Uitarak&uda, SO, 10*S0. 

«*Mbli.,XI3,286, Sff. 
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he fl 4 y»: '*0, King I tl^oee greet eouled one# vbo have made 
theaiBelw port by M««ltiee even thcrogb born of low parentage 
cannot be conakiered low Only becanao of tbeir low birth. 0. Kmg I 
in ancient time the aagee bad produced aooa in lowest wombe and 
yet they bad tranataned tbemaelTeo into aagae dw to the power 
of tbeir aneterittee. Aa for example my grandfatber, Reyaifftga, 
Kiiyapa. Veda, T4i>dya. Krpa, KaWvin. lUmatbn. Yavakjt, 
Dwpa—the bett of the epeakere. Arm. Mitafiga. Datta, Druiaoda 
and Matsya, aD thma mAoMt have gainad their original raroo 
by the power of tbeir aueieritiee and haeo been famoue all ovar the 
wldaetheknoweraef the«daa‘**‘ Tbe fact that the myrteri- 
one birth of aoroe of theaa aagea ie andwoed by the Mabibhirata 
iteelf jndioatee that tba liat ia oot abaolutely imaginary. 

A iimilar pamage ♦* m gieen in tbe idiparva where I>aryoahena 
makM a spirited attack oB BUma and otben whan they prevent 

Kanja from fighting with Afjnna on the plea of hi* low Wrth. “0 

Vykcdara", be *ayi,‘lt4oa* not befit you to talk this way. Strength 
i* the main criterion for a iartriya. So one oaa fight even with the 
lowMt of the ieafrfpw. Again, tbe origin of (be brave and of the 
riven aw difflenlt to looeto. The one who parvadea all tbi* univerae 
is bom out of water; and the thundar-boh i* created ont of the 
bonea of Dedhioi. Again, god Kfirtika i* beard as the son of AgnJ, 
Oafig&, Kfietiki, Rodra and many otbw*. Vilvimitta—bom out 
of a k«oHyo->liJul attained tbe indeotruotiUe brahminhood. How* 
ever, Drwa—tbe best amonget tbe anned warrior*—was bom ont 
of a witer-pot. While Hrpn ^ (he Qavtama family waa bom on a 
mass of Am gr*M. I tbo know bow yoa were bom. How oouJd 
this one, refulgent Wtc the eon, bom aSong with an armour and 
ear.ringi.bebomo£tba wifaofasflfol Can a abe-deer ever give 
birth lo a lion 1’* 

These two pa«ages-^ooe attnbuted to Parltara and tbe other 
to Dnryodhana—east doubt on birth as a propar criterion for 
status under the vartio ^stem. They put forward certain 
qnalitiea aa (be basio teat. Just as austeritias could tarn a 
pcr»n into a brahmin, strength eould make Wm a kscrtriyo— 
thtfeby agteriflg with Yudhirthire** approach to vomo divisiou 
mentioned above. Tbe koeenes* of aex morals ae reflected in 


«*B£bh.,xn.(W.lMS. 
«* Ubb., I, IS?. IS'lO. 
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sflmd parts of the Epioa, is supported b; Duryodhana here, and 
that is why qaality as determinant of vor^^ is upheld. And yet eo* 
deep-rooted is the factor of lineage that Par2iara considers the * 
question of bija and knira and Duryodhana romarks that a she* 
deer cannot glye birth to a lion. 

An examination of the aotu&l instanoss of some of the brahmins 
as given in the Epics and the obaracter they poeeees indicate that 
the notion of the Epics accepting the qualitative basis of var^a does 
not appear to be fully A passage in ^dnitpofva gives 

the following qualities for a bralimln—they are also the very quali- 
ties whioli are enumerated in the Epics in a number of passagee 
eisewbore. It says: “That individual is called a brshmin who is 
purified witli different sameinfas like^’dfoil^ffrma, who is pure, studied 
^ tbo vedic lores and an adept in six types of ihzmio (vlt. ssndAj/d, 
9nSna, jopa, homa, p^, hospitality and the offering of five daily 
eaotlfiosi "■aooording to Kllaka^tha), who is psrtloulsr about the 
obeervaace of purity, takes food only after offering it to the brah- 
mlM, offers worship to tho pi«oeptora, observes the various vows 
regularly, and is attached to truth. Again that person who has 
tlieee seven qualities, viz. truth, charity {dSna}. nonviolence 
(oAtflisd), softness (ajHlrord), modesty, compassion and austerity 
(topoi) is also a brahmin.*^ 

Here along with tho rcligioin regularity and purity of a brahmin, 
emphasis upon his ethical qualities is clearly visible. A survey 
of the Epic narratives definitely points out that while some of the 
brabmlns well represented their carpo by a high standard of ethical 
behaviour, there were others who could not keep up to the standard. 
A g ain, if a brahmin was always to speak truth, it was not hia mono¬ 
poly; King Yudhiethira^ ksoAtya by birth topped the list of the 
epeakers of trutli. So ideal was his behaviour that he was consi* 
dered dhama incarnate. Bis oompsasiou in leaving an enemy 
unharmed even at the cost of hia own advantage is unrivalled and 
his ebaraoterietio behaviour Is eometimes a cause of anger for bis 
youager brother, and spirited wife. Hia modesty is not given up 
even at the oritical moment of Startiog of the MahSbh&rata war, 
when be does not forget the etiquette of paying respect to the elders 
even in the presence of the danger of having to go to the enemy’s 
camp alone. His softness is clear when he laments before Kte9& 
Jfbb,, zn, 182,2-4. 
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the cruel duty that was hie. as a kaalrijfa, when be bad to etart the 
war. His mastery orer ao^er is perfect wheo he does not speak 
a auigle ivord of reproach to a penon who voonds him. Suoh a 
perfect specimen .of ideal behavioDr, specially portrayed by the 
complier as sndb, is never called a brahinln, neither doee be enjoy 
the cooial status of s brabmin. As opposed to bim^ the fiery Farasn* 
r&ma vbo could hill bis own mother witboiEt a moment's nfiection, 
whose desire for veodetta for tbo mnrdcr of his faUm «as so strong, 
ss to fill five lakes with blood, wbuse anger wat eo unoontroUablf 
that be co<Ud curse a dutiful and brilliant pu(^ Uke Eania for not 
revealing his true identity, whose ego was ao sensidve that he could 
not bear a rival in DUaratbi Bima. who could not only wield the 
mighty bow of SiTS but ootUd break i&->is considered not only a 
greet brahmin bat an iocar7>ation of Viion. Bhituseena, the seoond 
Pl^Oava, wbo is so oruel and nsver follows tbe honourable cods of 
warfare, drinks blood like a fdboso. is always praised and upheld 
os a ktatriyt. while the refined Karpa who is so profioient In the 
art of warfare, and who tsars off his golden armour and earrings to 
satisfy a fake brsboun, is always reviled and disoouragsd as a eSla. 
Brahmins like KauAika and Ji)alj who are proud of their asceticism 
bsvr to seek tbe adrioe of a HJn like Bbarmavyidba and a vaUya 
like TulUhars. Yet neither do tbe hrsbmins lore their socbl 
status nor do otbscs gala in tbsir statos. The AnuiSssnaparva 
(Chapt. 10) narratse a l^od deseribing how a Mdro. by following 
the ascetic practices worthy of a brahmin, achieved a higher social 
podticD as a kipg in the next birtb. Here, though a person is 
allowed to develop higher moral qualities, vofss mobility is not 
granted to him in tbe present birtb, but only in the next. 

These are the few well'known ansuncss from the Bpios. Biany 
more, probably of leaser importance, may be found. The note* 
worthy fSiCtor m that in spite of tbe ethical development of persons 
coming from different esrtms, tbe status to which they Aould be 
entitled, is not conferred upon them. 

Tbe story of Mhtahgs described in tbe Anusassnaparva** shows 
how impossible it was for a ooQ'brabnio to acbiere brahminhood. 
in spite of a highly developed moral character. Mitanga was 
suppceed to be tbe son of a bnhmjn. In fact be was an illegitunato 
son—a fact iriiioh he did not know. Various sacraments Ijke> 

«* Hbb., Xm, iT (Boo. Ed.) 
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joiakama eto- wr® parfbrmcd upon him and be foUowed tli® oocu- 
petion of a soori£cia} priest. Once, being saked by hie father to 
fetch some brioks for ognioaffana, he went in a obariot drawn by a 
sbe asa and her young one. Kdw aa the cub c^uJd not run fast, 
Mitanga beat it so ineroilessly that it started bleeding. The siio ass 
enraged at tins cruelty, taunted Uitahga indirectly by addreesing 
her young one thus; ”0, my eon) do not be soriy for your sad 
plight. What else can you expect when a cd^la is driving the 
oart t A binbmin would nevor be bo cruel. Ke is always a fi iood 
of everybody. A preacher and preceptor—would he ever fnjuie 
anybody like this ? TJiis fellow is absolutely of a sinful tempera* 
nient—othoiwiso, would he ever bent youw«) young—like this!" 
M&tsi\ga, being much ashamed of* what be heard, got down from 
the chariot und asked the she*ase to tell him why lie was addressed 
as a edtKldhs. The ass said: "Your mother, though herself a 
brahmin, ooliabited with a man of a iUdra varjjA. vit., a baiber, 
in the folly of her youth and you were bom of that union. 
Bence you aiw a eSit4^-“ 

M&taoga at once returned to his father, who woe aurprlsed to see 
him return empty handed and inquired about it. Mfttai^ga leplled, 
"How can a person who is a cdsddla perform saoriAcial duties! 
How can a person whoso mother is an adulteress bo well 1 This ass 
declsres that I am a caif4Sla born out of a brahmin woman and 
Mdro father and so I will go and perform penance to achieve 
brahmijihood.’' 

Mitahga then went to the forest and performed severe austerities 
aod nltiinately Indra was pleased with him. Mitafiga requested 
India to grant him brshminhood. India said, "0, M&tahga 1 it is 
very difficnlt to attain brahzninhood. You will destroy yourself 
because of this unreasonable desire of yours. Simple austerities 
can never aohie^ for you—a edtid^^that which it unobtain* 
able even to gods, asurcu and men." But M&tahga was not to be 
convinced by that. He took to severer penances arid again Indra 
retuioed to him and gave bim a discourse upon the various births 
(pofUs) in which one has to be bom before becoming a brahmio. 
Not cowed down by this, M&tanga performed such severe austerities 
that he fainted. India supported him and again tried to explain 
to him the impoBSibiJfty of the task he was bent upon achieving. 
Matanga lamented bis fate wiiich made bim suffer like this due to a 
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fault of !u0 ntotbar. “0, lodA**, be Maid. ‘*I am re&Uj sorry for 
myself m ireU as yomelf. I can obtain your graoe by auateriliee 
bat cannot obts^ brahminbood. O ^akra.... I am a jierson who 
has eoDoentrated on becoming a teahoun, wbo hw attfuoed release 
from happmeat and raieoy. wbo baa no family. 1 am always 
non'Violent and controlled in respeot of the eecMS. Bren tben, 
bow is at that I am not fit to attain br^minbovd } What bad luek 
for me, 0 Pumndara. that even thoogb 1 m a knower of dhorma, 
1 have attained this poaitbD ooly due to the fault of my mother t 
1 am sure that a man may strive and strive but fate is all 
powsrfiJ." And then, pbysioalJy weak and helpless, be seleoted 
another boon, vis., thst of moving at will an the sky by the power 
of bis austerities. 

A similar instance is that of a people oalled Kopa who were killed 
by tbe magioal power of brahmins at the request of gods with whom 
they were not on good terms. Tbsy pleaded with tbe brahmins 
that they were of the same eociel status as the brahmins, 
becauo they possessed the same qoaUtios as are desired in brahmins. 
They said, "All kcpoi an knowers of the vadoi, intelligent, per* 
fonoers of sacrifices, upboldeiv of tbs vow of truth, followers of 
asostio practices, praspwous, celibates, vegeUrians, regular offerers 
of sacrifice, ooniiderate towards the ohildno. self oontroUed, not 
approaching a woman in her periods, attaining beavsn, performers 
of good actions, nan*gambling end aJwsys their meals 

after a pregnant woman and an old man had taken theirs."** 
Tbs brahmins did not listen to them and destroyed them as 
enemies of gods, the legend bss only this relsvuoa for us, wit., 
that tbe Mryo of an individual is not reoogDwd on his pvrto and 
dedrs. 

Though tbe qualHatave basis of esrtM stratification was theorsti* 
oally accepted, mobility from one esrgo in iHiich an individual was 
bom, to a higher twrwo. on the basis of qualities was rarely allowed 
in praotice. This is made clear sot only ia tbe examples quoted 
above but even in the famous episode of ViSv&mitra attaining 
brabminhood by tbe power of his anstertties ^^oh is explained 
away is the latter portkms of the Epk as due to a miracle.** Thus 
it is told tliat SatysvsS, wife of the sage ^Idka and daughter of tbe 

«* Ubh.. Xni, 157.7 ff (Bonk. Bd.} 

** ., Zni. 4 (B<rb. Ed.) 
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king O&dhi r^quMtad hot hus^nd who possessed miraoulous 
power by hie &i»terit)eB, to grant her mother tbs boon ol» son. 
8he was herself granted a similar boon by the sage previously. The 
sage satisfied the desire of his wife to bare a brother ae well oe a son 
and told her. “0 aueplcions one, after the menstrual period, you 
and yonr mother should embrace tbo umbam and the pippala trees 
reepeotively and then eat theee saorifioial puddings, purihed with 
the chanting of magic formulas, separately placed for you two and 
then each of you will have a son.” Satyavatl’s mother however 
thonght that tlie sage muet have reserved a better son for himself 
and so persuaded her daughter to exchange the saorlfioial puddings 
and the treee to be embraced. Wiisn sage 3oika came to know 
of this exchange, he woe much upeet and told his wife that the 
pudding reserved for her was fuU of the brahmanio qualities, wlule 
that reserved for h,er mother was full of kschiya qualities and as 
a result, SatyavatT'e son would manifest kfolriya qualltka, 
vrbilo SatyaTatt's brother would manifest brahmanio qualities. 
Satyavatl was shocked to hear this and requested that her own son 
should not behave like a ktatriya. Let her grandson manitset 
ksotriya qualities. Accordingly she gave birth to sage Jamadagnl 
who was the father of famous Faraiurima, tbo great brahmin 
warrior. On the other band, 8atyavatl*f mothen^oeen of the 
King OSdhi'^gave birth to sage ViAvimitm. Thus Vii^vlmitra 
attained brahminhood due to the power of the miraculous pudding 
eaton by his mother. 

A sizniUr legend ie narrated about King Mtabavya by name, who 
also attained brahminhood and whose eon G) tsamsda was a famous 
vedio seer.'^ This king took refuge in the hermitage of Bhrgu to 
save himself from an enemy. When his enemy woe chasing, sage 
Bhrgu to save his life, said that there was no heatnyo in his d^roma. 
Ail the residents were brahmins. Thus Vitahavya attained 
brahminhood by the powor of Bhrgu'e miraculous speech. 

These legends clearly point out that vartw is based on birth, 
qnalitiee do not count. The change of the vedio episode of Vitva* 
mitra is particularJy striking as it manifests the changed viewpoint 
about the var^ mobility. Lineage is emphasised and very often, 
along with the enumerations of the personal qualities of an indivl* 
dual, we find the qualification of belonging to a noble family, or of 
Kbh., XIII, 30, 44 ff (Bom. Ed.) 
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born of a bigb parentage aa a penonal embelliahmeDt.” 

It is aaeumed that birth in a lugber tnr^ » aooompanied with 
poaMcoon of a bi^ nora] ckaraotor. It » aUo emphasuad that 
howewbardapopaonmaytfyto bahaTe in agood orin a bad wa^, 
hie inherent nature, becanae of hie birth m a partionlar var^. voold 
at a oritioal moment expnm iteelf in ha bahaTigur. Bhieraa 
deolaree, “A pareon born in a mixed oaAe oan be reoegnieed from 
hie behuTiour vfaioh k diffsreot from that of an Aryan. And a 
pereon, evan tbongh bom in the reeidaooe of a &on*aryaa oan be 
recognieed aa beJonging to a parer Unaage by hie behariour, which 
reeeffiUaa that of a good pewoo. Know a pareon to be ofa lowly 
origin by bie Doa*aryan babartoor. emaHy and irraligioiianMfl. A 
pereon bom of a mixed parantage definitaly exhibiu the oharaoter 
of hie fathar, motbar or both and oan never bide hie origin. A 
penon oan never hide hie inhareat oharaotar. muoh leaa than a 
leopard oan bide the epoU on bie body. And in apjta of persona 
following different oeonpatioce aod exhibiting different behaviour, 
very often they reveal their tnie charaeter aooideotaUy. ** 

In other worde. qualitiee do not daoide wrpo, but they are the 
expreMioQB and mchnationa of mqie in which a man ie bom. It 
it not left to a man to develop and to grow. Ha ie not tbe architect 
of hto oharaoter. He ia bom with oertein good or bad qualitiea. 
Hia function ie to unfold t b ea through hia behaviour. And it ie 
with the help of theee inborn qualjtiea that ha aneoeada in perform¬ 
ing tbe dutiea aedgned to bia Matue latiafactorily. Thue ethical 
de^opment; inteUectoal and moral qnaljtiee, prefercnoe for and 
aatUfaotoiy azeoutioa of oartaio oocnpatione are all rooted in birth. 
Birth ie the centre from which they radiate. Iheie ie no question 
of quality or aptitude indepeodeot of birth. 

Ai a logical outcome of the theory of bormo, the inherent qualitiea 
of an ifidividual are reported to be the outcome of the deede of tbe 
previona birth. Thue tbe GIU declaree: ‘‘A penon (who ia fallen 
from the the yogio praotioae) ie reborn in artoble rnb family or in the 
family of the aecedoa. Really each a birth is very difBoult to be 
obtained in this wmld, beoanee. 0 Pirtha, a good aetion nover gnea 
unrewarded. Birth in a noble or rkh family ie hero considered 

*'Of-Hbh,, xm,». Ur wa, J (Bom, Ed.) 

N Uhb.. XZS. M, (Boa. Ed,) 

“ aita, VI, *04t{ alM cf. Hbh., m *lg, u (Bom. Ed.) 
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ftfl ft reward of the good ftctions done m the prevbus birth. These 
good ftotions as the oouCext points out are here the asoetio praotioes 
leading to a highly developed moral obaraotor. Contrary to it 
bad ftotfone indicated by lack of ethical qualitiee may lead to a 
birth in lower mr^as. 

If this is taken into oonaideration a nan nay be called the archU 
tect of his own fortune, But if examined minutely, when the same 
theory w stretched haekwaid to explutn the very beginning of the 
fxtnfa fttxftti£cation, It fails. Secondly, in the episode of Dharma* 
vySdha, we see that though he was the son of a brahmin in hU 
previous birth, poeseesed a good character and was .learned In the 
ttdas, he fell down from his position in the next birth, because ha 
accidentally hurt a brahmin. And in his birth as a iUHro named 
X>harmavyidiba, though he had developed an ethkal personality 
befitting a brahmin, be expected to attain brahminhood not by 
tba power of tbese virtues but by serving his parents and performing 
bis svodAama.** Thus the omphasia is on the performance of 
svodAermd leading to a superior social status in the next birth and 
sot on the development of ethlcsl qualities In this birth. Ai oppos* 
ed to this, slaokneis in the peifoimanoe of wadhurma leads to a 
birth in inferior vonta ov may lead even to a birth in an aolmai 
categoiy—as in the case of the king who was born a fox because he 
neglected bis kingly duties.*' Thirdly if the character of an indivi* 
dual was the manifestation of hie previous deeds, there was no 
ebanoe for degradation. The ethical virtuosity which was an 
inherent result of previous deeds would always lead to a furtlier 
progress as indicated by Giti. A brahmin could not be bad be* 
cause bis temperament would fail him in his attempt to behave 
badly. But instead, as the stories uf BbannavySdha and the king 
who failed In bis duties Indicate, even a Irrahmin could manifest 
bed ethical behaviour opposed to his inherent nature and as a 
lesult, fall into a lower varoa greup. 

The fonctioual aspect of tho van^a >Tas at 6cst not properly 
emphoelsed and as a result, as we have already noted there was no 
ffyaH occupation followed by a particular var^a. To atrengtben the 

*• Ubb., ni. 205, il-9S; SOd. 4.6; V)C, SS. 

**Mbh.,XJI, 112, 3 4; alao cf. story,of King Nrga who was bom as a 
bird bogaoM of ib» eursa of brahmins,*^ to bis slsckaeas i& sdjuiiuataring 
juetie».R4m&ysoa, VMaxsk&c% 6, 38 (Bom. Bd.) 
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clasfiifiefttioii tben w»a a ottA to it and G!ti did 

that by enunciating the atwdAomw theory deeUring boldly: “How¬ 
ever femarkably another'e ditoma may be and however bad one’s 
ovm, it ia better to die following one’s dWma beoause soother’s 
d^iomo ia dangewu-’’" Thus the functional aspect of WH*iw as 
represented by the tmdyarma theory of Gic4 was fused with the 
harem theory and tvadJuirmo beoame the proper ^hamuz’ of an 
individual leading to a higher ethical character in the next birth 
and ultimately to 9 Nation. Aecording to the theory as laid down 
in the Giti, no work that falls to one’s lot according to his wnja 
duty is Impure, bad or sinfu!. Dhannavyidha ia a bright illus¬ 
tration of this principle. Defending hie profession of butchering 
animals, he says, “0 Brahmin, mine is a beredilary profession and is 
proper for the family from which I spring- 80 1 shall act aoeoiding 
to my dAomo. Do not be cross with me. 1 try to perform my 
iWnm assigned to me by evidence, acoordingto my past deeds’' *• 
Thus Dbannaryidha be is eonsoious of the fact that his 

profession Is repugnant enough to cause anger in a person, does 
not change it. Even a robber who followed his profession dutifully 
would attain heaven, as the illustration of Kiyavya shows,»• No 
choice is thus left for a pemon to ohan^ for better. Another 
important faotcw Co he noted is that though theoretically, virtual 
equality of these divisioim is grmnt^ and the proper fallowing of all 
lead to salvation, all persons who practice their own 
rcepeotivs nrsodloma are not looked upon with the same 
tolerance. Wiikeophioally rt may have been propounded that 
“To a learned person, a brahmin, a oow, an elepbsmt, a dog or a 
ivapaia (cd 9 ddia) are eqnad.’’** However, a probe into the eooial, 
political and reUgioas inequalities imposed on the different vanyu 
reveal that it wee not so in practice. 

With an exaggerated emjiaeis upon saperiority of brahminhood, 
the virtual equality of all spodkarmoi Ise d in g to salvation is su¬ 
perseded by the doctrine of grwiual aalvatioo tiiruugh births in 
consecBtive higher var^oi as a reenlt of the pfopsr performance of 
one’s tvadJtanna. 

•’ Oita. m. as; cf. svm. st-ss. 

■*Xbh..XlI. m.tt-ts. 

••Gto, v,18, 
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A pftPAbl« in Uw AnusStona papva« iUuBtrstaa this principk of 
gradual rig© in the «ooial hiorarohy and ultimatoly to aalvatioD. A 
wy email insaot wai passing on the road in the track marked by 
the wheels of a bnllook cart. As soon as it heard a cart ooming, 
it tried to hurry away oat of it. The groat aage Vyisa who wae 
pawing by the road saw it hurrying out and wkod it the reason for 
doing so. The inwoC replied, hear the noise of the ourt comiog 
near me and ft is due to the fear of being omshed by the wheola of 
the oart that I am hucrying." Vyisa said, ‘^You are a member of 
the insect categocy of creation ; and so you cannot enjoy the joye 
brought in by the senses. Is it not better for you to die ?” The 
insect replied, "Everybody loves life. May he be an insect or a 
brahmin. I was a in my fbimex* birth. But ilnoe I did not res. 
peot the brahmins and guests and possessed many bed qualities like 
anger, opuelty, ounningness, giaed, jealousy eto,, I was bom as an 
insect. But booouse I honoured my old mother regularly and onoe 
served a brahmin guest well, I remember my pievioua birth.’' 
Vyisa then informed it that he himself was the brahmiu guest and 
had visited tJje insect iddn wishing his fuither welfare. And on 
that day also keeping the same thing in mind he explained to the 
inseot the theory of kama and advised it to embrace death to 
acquire a higher birth. Tlie ins»( t followed the advice of the sage 
and was born in turn as a poroupine, a pig, a deer, a bird, and then 
a human being in the respective vofTUS of a cdpddia, vsiiyo, 
ordinary ksalnya and as a kuig. As a king, it left the kingdom and 
started performing a severe penance but again with its welfare 
in view, Vyisa visited it and advised it, “0 insect, protection is the 
divine duty of the kings end you. wUI qbtain brahrainhood. only ii 
you perform that duty well. 6o proteot well your subjects and 
control your senses. And then you will achieve braheninhood." 
The inseot. who was then a king, returned to his kingdom, per* 
formed his duties well and so was reborn as a brahmm. And than 
as a Mahmin after peiformlng many sacrifioea and acquiring the 
knowledge of 'brahman' it achieved tnoha. This story well Olus- 
trates the importance of performing one’s svodAorma properly, 
which would lead not to salvation, but to a birth in a higher 
This meant that only a brahmin, who could perform many sacrilioes 
and acquire tbe higher knowledge would attain salvMiou. Indra 
*^Ubh.,Xm U7ff<Bc4D.Ed.} 
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eIm w»nU to oooToy 6b« ttmo idm to MiUag* in tho aanao pMTO** 
when be deeeribM tlw gridotv^ of i«birtiu in tba ume fuhion. 
Thna tapa* whkh a mootlonod tba b^aa oi i^r^a diatinotion and 
a meana of aobioTing higbar eof*o mokttlHy U diaqualified here in 
favoni of wcd^KVTM and tba inaact in tba form of tba king ia parau. 
aded not to practiaa Upat- Smilarly iUunga ia also pareusdad 
by Indra not to try to aobiava tha unobtainable by the power of 
aiittaritioe. It abouM U notad that to amphsaisa tba oimeept of 
asadftormd alhiaal qualitiea of oompaai ton (dnf^JM) and of for- 
givenaaa ara givan a aaoondary place relativa to hard-haartadnaia, 
vbila oonaidaring tba Tba Bpio daolarea “For a 

ifeaoinyo who wanta to parfortn d*«rwio. tba quaUtiai of forbaaranoo 
ooupaama. maroy or pity do not aziat.'* 

Two thaoriaa are fuaad into om in tba pant4a of tba idMot 
narratad abova. To am^ia^ tba importanea of tvadJiama it is 
mixad up with 'kama\ 8va4)tcma or tba parformonco of ono*s 
t»T» dutiaa ia daclarad tba tight typa of action for an iadivi- 
dual, leading to ttlyatioo through a gradad hiarareby cf birtha in 
a higbar «raa. Thia arolutioo of tha oonoapt of aaodAama thua 
danUt tba right of a paraoo to paeform tha functions of a higbar 
aofws which is allowad in the Bpic ^aawhara. 

Tamporal aid is also biToksd for tba anforoamant of ‘«oi^rmo 
upon tooiaty. Tha foremort doty of tbo king Is to maintain tha 

eofw and their proper wlaaTspoaitioni. Tba graatott miafortune 
that falls upon people in an anarchical stata is tbs mirtii to of worpas 

and (diaos of dfm«od*o™«w- It waa to praaant this obaoa that 
tba king wiaMad bb power of punishinant <m paopla, I»hanna- 
vyidba thua dascribes bow king Janaka mlad bis people. ‘ ‘A king 
protects bis subjects, anjoroad in their own functions aooordiag to 
dhama. And in doing ao be foroos tboaa people, who ueglaot 
their own dAarma and bebaea in unbefitting manner, to wturn to 

tbair own <ttomo. One most alwaya ba afraid of a king baca^ 

ha is tba lord of tba robjaeta and just as be atopa wild animals with 

bis ftbarp arrows, be stops people from going astray from their 
<ttarmo. 0 Brahroarai! there is wma in Janaka's kingdom who 
doea not follow bia re^aotiva dhormo. Eing Janaka would punish 

his own son if be did not behara according to tflofwm. Butaparson 
Xm. SS, S-lS {B«Q. Ed.} 

«• Jtfbh,, xn, 10, Si rf. ato Ifbb., SB. 14,15{ JfW., XU, 22,4.7. 
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who follows his dharma n not haragaed by him. He keeps An eye ' 

on everybody by » ayetem of aeeret Further deecribing 

the evils thet are brought on people, if the king does not behove 
aocording to hia own dhofmo and does not ful6! his obligation to 
proteol the subjeots by duly punishing them, he says, ‘'If the king 
would not start behaving independently, then diutrma would fall 
into the background and adhoma would prevail, and a mixture of 
would Arise, l^e to this the progeny would become ugly, 
short in height, mentally deformed, Impotent, blind, deaf and 
big*eyed. Thus due to adhama on tbo part of the king the subjeota 
are destroyed.*'** The hfahftbhftrata also records that whenever * 

there is no strong political authority, the va«^^ and the ^udros 
rebel against tbe existing social ordcir** and records the example 
of a wealthy voiiya assaulting a brahmin. Arjuna expressss his 
fears in the same Cons. Afraid of the great destruction in the form 
of the Ush&bb&rsta war looming on tlie country, and the state of ' 

anarchy that would follow the destruction he says, "With the 
destruction of the family, the family tradition become eortinet and 
cdhama prevaiU. And 0 Krsna ( when adfiarma prevails in tl>e 
family, the women of tbo family go astray and prince a mixed 
progeny (earsoeoa^fa)."*^ An ideal king is ho, who maintains the 
varidSramadharma. performs many sacrihces and gives fabulous 
gifts to brahmins. The descriptions of ideal kingdoms and ideal 
cities reflect a perfoot maintenance of varrja order and a high ethical 
standard achievsd by the reeidents therein.’* We have alroody 
noted bow besides a temporal aid, a divine aid is also sought for, 
when Krsoa declares that he oontinues to perform his duties only b 

for the prevwtion of the mixtare of 
In spite of the precsutiona taken to prevent the mixture of tbe 
uuijM, tho numerous references to their origin and status show 
that vanyt mixture must have been a quite common phenomenon 
and attempts were made to explain it away. 

•*«bb.,ru,m, 27 . 31 . 

** Mbb,. UT, 207, 38.37 also tt XII, 87.16. 

••Kth.,xn,4s,ei. 

•’30>h., xm, 76 (Bern. Ed.) 

”Mbh.,III, 8,11- ' 

*»iUm&7aCB. Aycdh^Uacda, 6,12,16.19. 

*» ata, ra, 22.24,1V, 7. 
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AnoiSfianftpAm of th« M*hSbhiratA^* us detniUd informa* 
tion ftbout tbe v»noas mlxod om(< 8 uid the union* of ft son with ft 
iromftn of anotbor ca«U. leading to the evc^ution ot ft neie mixed 
oaete, thereby lending eupport to the belief that mixod cftstee ariae 
out of iatorcaate mamagee. YudhSethira aftye to Bbinmft, “1 think 
the reoeoi) of a peraon being born in a mixed oftste ia eith^ tbe desire 
for wealth, acute passion for sexual enjoyment or ignoranoe about 
another’s caste. In the eamo chapter Bhiftna replies at length 
about the origia of tbe tarioiu mixed castes. “The four eofftot 
were produced by tbe cre*tor for the sake of yafna. But because 
a brahmin had a right to marry the wives bel^ging to the three 
Other Mr9os the ecA bom of a wMrwo wife and that of the wife 
belongiiigtothe tursanaxttohisowD belongs to bis Mfgo. While 
tbe son bom of the eosiya wife belongs to absolntely a different 
eartio.” Then be proceeds to give a long classification of the vari¬ 
ous intermixtures deelshng, “O King ! a son begotten of a brahmin 
woman by a man of lower mfja also deterkrates his family by his 
behaviour, becauss he is a sorpeMniora.” Xbsn be proceeds to 
give a long list of tbe various ssmasoalurs tribes bom out of the 
union of mem bets of different castes with great prooision. The con¬ 
fusion is worse c<mfounded when the issues of tbess twposafl haras 
are tshen into coasidsratiou. It is seen that most of tbe earpa- 
sankara cssces snumerated ia the list are occupational in cbaractor 
and the occupations followed by tbe members of these oarpa# must 
not have been agreeable to the taste of the society. It is very 
probable that along with marriages people following a diffe* 
rent cultural pattern as well as those members of tbo Aryan 
society who did not faU> into tbe brabmaiuc cultural pattern 
must have been inelnded in tbe society under tbe name Mfpe- 
$a*karo$. 

A aiffiilaj: assimilation of the various ethnic groups in the Arysn 
society is obvious when foreign tribes ere mentioned as eerpe- 
soniunM. The ^initperrs of the hCahgbhirata’* aecribes tbe same 
social ststns to the south IzKlian tribea of dndhnw, ptdludo.* and 
gvkc*! along with other (ribee of ktbarcA. caevpos and medrabos 
and the north Indian tribea of hSnAojoM, gdadAams, kir&ioA and 
hor6afua. They are all deacribed as stonsrs azMl are destined to go 

»bb., SHI, Op S-il (Bon. Bd.) 

**Mbh..xnpmp9a-4i. 
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to hell. A simileir lift elaewbere^^ mectioofl iaias (OythiAQs), 
(Chinese) and the residents of G&Ddhara as var^asankareu. 
The fUinayana’^ deeoribes oil the foreign and miaied tribes as 
springing out from Kaodint the nish-yielding oov of sago Va^istlia; 
it inoludoa amongst the others, the poAhnoe, t/avanos, iakai, ifedm* 
hcjA6, miiceitas, kirSiat eto. A similar mysterious origin is attri* 
buted for the niiadas by the'Mabibhii ata when they are described 
4S bom out of the right thigh of the king Vena.’* Various etbnio 
groups witli an alien oultural pattern, in some ouea inferior 
eultursJ pattern”, were osaimilsted in the range of the social 
atmoture of the Aryans. The various oeoupatJonal oultural and 
social groups ^vore assimilatod in the aryan fold by integrating 
them in the framework of var^n and their status confined by 
Assiguing to them parenthood in the terms of four v&roas by intro* 
dnoing (hem os a result of mixed marriages.’^ Thus it wae the birth 
that was stressed for status and oonsequent rights and duties of the 
individual. In spite of tliis they are not considered within 9or$a’9 
range. It is deolarcd by the Spies, “The 
pertains only to the lour oar^ae. Those who have transgressed 
their dhamoi and entered the ^ankara caste have no dWmo.’* 
They are allowed to behave os they like and to follow any damned 
occupation they choose. Tbeir place of residence is the roads, 
oountry or forests and their ornaments are but mads of iron.*^ 
Tbeir personal obaraoteristioa also are described as ci*uslty and 
ounningness*^ and their dirty food habits ore often stressed upon.** 
At the eame time the Mah&bh&rata declares, “0 innocent king, 
those mixed vanjM who maintain themselves by theft, should 
serve their parents, preceptor and other persons and tbs king; 
should perform the vedle ceremonies cousidering them to be their 


”Mbh.,XlI,46,Udi. 

Rftm&yaos, Batak&eda, CS, 18, 80>S3; 00, i-i. 

’*Mbh.,XII.88,10M03. 

'*Ths oplo desertbss mixed e^wthieve* 65,17}. It is to 

be noted that ths Ni^idM and Abhlras vhleh vere forest trlbee must have 
maiotained tbiosslvee by theft. The famous E&yavye robber wee NiSadi. 
**brbh., XUl, 48, 8<U; XB, 9t, 80-Si; 188; 200, 38.41; 65, IS.14; 
’* Mbb., XIII, 48. SS (Bom. Ed.) 

Mbb.. Ttn , 48. $3.83 {Bom. Ed.) 
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propor dkerma. Tbe; ^ioqU perform iroddhcA, dig wells, est&blisli 
‘water pleoee, boild net houses for tnveUers, give gifts to brahmins, 
be noQ'violaiit, speak tbs truth, follow hereditary oeoapations and 
should not eoeourage violenee. They aboold m^tem their family, 
give gifts for sacrifice with a desire to uplift their own self, snd 
perform pakayajiuu- These actions ars jvescribed for all people 
since old times.** 

Members of mixed castes, though ecndemnsd ss beyond tho pale 
of dryadho»M, wars more or less on psr with the ^fidros in point 
of status sod duties. They bsve been promised uplift through 
works of puhlio intersats snd ooltivattOQ of moral life, Thus 
another Isrge section of society wsa refused sdmiation to the Aryan 
fold by keeping them on the borderlaod. By process of asUzmla* 
tion they were inthio the pale of Aryao sooie^ beoeusa, inataad of 
being eonsidered as foreignore, they are explained away as members 
bom of mixed unions hut still they are refused the social status 
grsnted to sn Arysn twio^bon, and are not considered worthy of 
any raJigious or social privilege. 

Thus attempts sre made to establish strongly the system of 
veme strati/ioatiOD In the aooiety and to prevent people from cn> 
QToaohing upon the rights and duties that went with a social status 
higher than theirs, by emphasising the padbrmaoce of AiMdSama 
as their only duty, and invokiog temporal, theological and scrip*, 
tural aid to enforce this do^ incomhent upon them so as to prevent 
the chaotic conditions of the m^a$. The institution of vc^ 
placed ethics and morals in a aeooodary place allotting first place 
to an ixKiividualV birth and judged bis merit mainly from that 
point of view. 

We have trisd to examma some of the theories that the Epic 
writers have put forward to josUfy an already existing system 
sccepted as divinsly ordained. The fact that the oomptler of the 
Epic is himself ao much effused in providing a ratMoSl basis for a 
oontemporaiy system based primarily on birth is suggestive. What 
• is emphasised in these pages is the fact that the writer jumps from 
one baais to another then to still another imd very often all of 
them in a angle passage witbont any qualnw with regard to contra* 
•dictions or uDreasooable&ess. Thus the system was neither on 
•organic dervloisneot was it spontav^ns in its growth. It 

••Mhh.,xn,S5, J7ff. 
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r»thM appesrs to be » system based on heredity and forced upon 
the society by the brahmina. Eyidently it must hare been chaU 
lengcd as !(; postulates gross inequalities. The retionalisation of* 
vanta stratifleatioD m terms of pupa and kcrma is an attempt to 
make it acoeptoble to the people. That also oxpUins the emphasis 
on the theory of svodAarma. Bren when the ethical or spiritual 
development of an individoal is said tu help him in acquiring a 
superior var^o position, it is always in the nezt Ufe. Hence the 
var^o system cannot at I be considered as an impetus to the moral 
growth of an individual or society. Badhakrishnan also remarks, 
“The confusion of birth and quaUties has led to the undermining of 
the spiritual foundation of caste.'"ts 
We may nou examine the relations between the variotw 
groups. The episodaa and legends of the Epics reflect a phase of 
the orohition of vaftu stratifleation wbeiein the vcr$a stnmture 
though imposed upon the society, theologically and tomporally, 
was atiU not completely responded to end a struggle ensued for 
supremacy—especially between the two powerful vanfo groups, 
the iiolHifai as represented by the kings and nobles and the brab*. 
'Biins as represontod by the varioua hermits and the priests. 

Tbe brahmanio records in the form of religious literatufe stress- 
tbo supremacy of the brahmins. Buddhist and Jain records on the 
other hand stress the supremacy of the hatriyae over the brahmins.*^' 
The fact that the rivalry between the ktatni/ai and the brahmins 
is so vividly discussed in the vedio and the Epic literature may 
support tho view that even In the posC'Vedlo period the rivaliy was 
not resolved nOr s decision arrirod at about the supremsoy of the 
brabmins over the kttUriyai. la spite of the later prisstly supre* 
maoy in tlu Meh&bhirata, an older tradition Indioatuig the supre¬ 
macy of tbe brairtpoe over the brahmins often peeps out in the 
Epios. In a passage in the ^tiparva,^* hStradharma is exalted 
as the best of the vanyidharmeu. Ktaircdhanna U the first created 
by the creator and other dharvuu are but its subsidiary parts. 
The ktStradKama protects the other dharmat and so is oonsiderod * 
superior to tfaeio. Tbe ktaira nobility Is always proud of its 

** 3. lUdluknahnaa. Indiaa Pbiloeophy. V»l. 1, p. 091. 

*' ef. R. Flaks, Tha Seciei Orgeujss.tiefi io North East India, pp. 34*92. 

R. Daviss. Bxiddhist India, p. SO. 

** Mbb,, XQ, 64.20 23, 29. Alsoof. 65.1. 
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«troDgtb ami Takrar and loolu down apoo the bfahouaa for tlvir 
l)«gg*rl 7 attitude. "O tegfear woman i Wlien my father ia eleop 
ing or sitting, your father like a bard hnmbly praieee him and 
aitt on a eeat lowee than hia! Yon are the daughter of oae, 
to whom gifts are given and vbu acoepta them and praUee the 
giTora; whik 1 am the daughter of otM. who pvea gifts and who ia 
being praised for tbst. 0. beg^ woman ) Von may cry, beat 
your chest and be angry, but what wonJd you, who are poor and 
withoul any means» do to me !’*« Thus retorts Sarmisthi—the 
prinoew of the dsmons—to DeTayini, the daughter of a brahmin 
priest. Bnt she has to pay for tkia obviouA arrogance. In the 
Epic venion she is mads to aerre Deraylni. This Uivarsmn of the 
places of tbe kdoiriya prinoeas and the brahmin in the Epic is 
instructive of tbe fart that this ^uaml between I>evay«ni and 
^armistbl dort not repreeent omre woniaoJy vanity but reflects the 
sentiments of tbe two social classse of society. A similar sentiment 
is echoed by king 8ahastririana.<* It is not clear whether the king 
SabastrSrjuna mentioned brte is tbe same, as the one who offended 
Parsiurima’s father and was later on punished by Parsivrftme, 
with the extinction of tbe kdotri^d from the world; or some other 
king. That apart, even in this oaM brabmanic supranmcy is ssier- 
ted by saying that Sahastrirjuna himself acquired bis power due 
to the fsvonr of a brehmin called DattUraya and also by a long 
eulogy of tbe mysUeal powers that tbe brahmin aagee poasessed. 

ParaAurina—a Inbinin—k said to have massacred the k*tUn)fas 
but he himself is however twice defeated by tbe balnyoe onoe by 
Bhisma'* and again by Rima DUarathi.** later, on however, 
lUma^s victory over ParakurAma is juatiSed by tbe former’s identi* 
fication with Vispu allaying thereby fcsofnyaV physical snpecioiity 
over a brahmin.** 

Thia feeling of superiority of strength at times found expression 
in coercion; az>d kings like SahsetrArjona and VkcAmitra anatebing 
away the cows of bospiUble sages like Jamadsgnl** and VaAieths** 

•'Ubh..I.7$.e-U. 

Ubb., sn. ise, IS-23 {Bco. £d.) 

Mbb.. V. IH, a. 
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Are Uluf^Btions of thi? ooeroion. Yot in illmtxftt ing that Vi^imitra 
u wmplet^ly euMiwd by the epiritual^rtiAtnesa of his rirel Veiiatha 
and obliged Co adopt the ways erf a brahmin to achieve a ^piritoal 
supremaoy/the ultimata triampk of brabminhood ia vindicated.*^ 
Thia conCinuoue feud between the two upper var^aa preserved 
iD theie legectde ie reinforced by individual uietancee in which 
ipBuIte Kre dung by the haatriyas ia the face of the brabmina. The 
well-known examplee of king Nahuja** and of king Vena** ehow 
the haughty attitude of the powerful hairiya kingt towarde the 
brahroint. King Nahuta not only refueee to reepect the aacred 
vedca but makee the famoue brahmaraia like Agaatya to bear hie 
palanquin on tboir ehoulders. The brahmanio tradition invenU a 
fab for Kabuja from the heavenly world and death for Vena. The 
formal law and the Bpio both lay down that precedence ebould be 
given to e blind man. a woman, a bi^rden bearer and a king on the 
road. And if a king and a brabmrn, met, the way belonged W the 
brahmin** but the tame Epio narratei the account of a king who 
iMhed a brahmin with a whip when the latter did not yield way to 
him.** Similar whipping is received by a brahmin at the hands of 
king Vrwdarbha, when the former insists upon being paid a certain 
amount of dakaivS. Hopkins sums up the situation by describing 
ic as: *Tbe vain Ideas of men conscious of mental supremacy and 
anxious to bring the state into harmonious relations with their 
egotism. Tbe Epio fumiehes social facts as found in an age as yet 
eomparatively independent ond portrays conditions that survived 
even the tmeorupulous handling of the text by those opposing 
independents,''** 

This conflict, however, ended in tbe triumph of tbe spiritusl 

oyslee cf the PereSuiSms le^ds aad the VUvimitra and Va^iffh* Ugend 
iDUoh enveloped in tbe msee of mjwtary to have a&y hiewrieal. Impertaace. 
might perh^ he the hialoxy of a oontiaueue fbud baiweeu a brabmiD family 
aad a royal household., of. C. Lmmo, Zndieohe AltenbumeVunde, Vol. X, and 
S. W. Sopkiju, J.A.O.S., 1897.\ 

** RSaSyooa, BSlakiada, dS ff; Mbh.. I, ISS: XILI, 4 (Bora. Ed.) 

•• Mbh„ V, 17, 7-17:1, 70,2Si. Also cf. the elmilar onee of King Purupavi 
who wae ouraed by the brahounj for the eame peesoo.—Mbh,, I, 70, It-SO- 

•■Hbb.,XU, 69. 99.100. 
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pover of the brahmins sod in the didiMHic pottvyoA of the Epio 
this cupremaey k expreeied oonspicoouty. The feet that a breh* 
min ii supenor by birth is deeUrad in the fetnoue maxim oompsrii^^ 
the relative eoeisl autos of s brahmin and s hmtnya wit., “Even 
though a kiatrijfa is hundred yun old sod s brshmin is ten years 
old, the latter is considered the father of the former. 

The pretenuou of priestly sapremaor were reinforoed by the 
claims the brahmins made upon (ha heolnyes. What the brahmin 
asked—may it be a dohsisd consisting of a fe« ooina of gold, or a 
damsel, a daughter of a king—had to be bestowed upon him. The 
kutriya kings are narrated to have invited the brahmins to beget 
blne-hlooded progeny on their aives. 

Miraculous powers and tbs ability to curse were the two weapons 
that the brahmins utilised to threaten the ksatnyoi to yield to 
them. Even a ifidm brahmin was better than a noble hwfnyo. 
Thus Bhisma deolarM, **0 peacefd one, I would be pleased to be 
born even as a Inhmin. then what a stroke of luck would it 
be. If I am bom in a go^ family as a brahmia attached to mpoe, 
vidyd and Elsewbere it is aaid. “Even thou^ a 

brahmin is not learned, and is foolish, he is considered a great god.“ 
Suoh passages can be oniltiptiad. The saperiority of brahmins 
over the i^satriyos was so insisted upon that even Kautilyb had to 
provide a clanae that tba official sUtoa of an individual need not be 
in conflict with hii tor^a sUtua, but providing for privileges for 
the brahmins which made their superiority more significant and 
real and expected the ktatriya nobility (0 grant and protect these 
privileges. 

This conflict between the two seems to have been resolved 
by a compromiM, in which the ijsInpA nobility joined bands with 
the brahj^ as their pvfohiOs,^* This compromise is referred to ae 
early aa the Batapatha Brihmana,^ but it is in the Epic,^* where 
passages after passages evphaaita ths necessity of having a . 

Mbb., Xm, I, *1 (Bom. Bd.) _ 

Mbb., xm, Sp IS (Bom. Bd.) For euiofx of t&a brehaini, of. XTH, S, H, 
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A stage WM rescbeid when tbe two vartwu presented themselves 
as an elite against the oommon people, viz. the 

VetUyeu are regarded munly as tax payers to the Government. 
In the G?t£ (ZX, S2) they arc ossooiaCed with the^fidra as pereons vho 
ha^'e to seek their salvation through of Kfsoa. “Whosoever 
they be that seek rest in me, either of low worth such as women. 
vaiiyas or 4vdra4. they find bliss." Association of the v<iiiyo$ 
not only with (heiSdms but even with women, who were considered 
inferior indhiates that they were tonsideted inferior to the two 
higher vanta*. And to the same purpose is said, “Fasting three 
nights or two nights is enjoined only for the brahmins and ibsoinyos. 
If voiiy<u anil Hidro^ should observe such a fast through delusion of 
minds, they w^ould get no reward for The son of a brahmin 
on a brahmin or ksatriya woman was called s aapi^d^ or suvarpa, but 
the son of a iaalriya on a vaiif/a woman was not fit to be colled 
aaeoftto. 

Becaufie of ^ superior social status enjoyed by brabmiiu they 
were naturally looked upon as an ideal for the other twsniios, not 
only tbat but os noted ^sowhere they were considered the moral 
guardians of tbo society. So people looked to them for moral 
guidance and a proper exposition of (Vtama. 

The Epic reflects a sooiety wherein this part of the hraluaonio 
function is fully and properly carried out by them. Tbe AnuUsana 
parva oomparee tbe brahmins with bullocks who carry the burden 
of social morality on their baok.^** That this was not a simple 
eulogy but a fact is seen from the illuetratious of various brahuiA 
preceptors who ran hermitages in different parte of the country. 
Oq account of this high intellectual and moral life the brahmin 
enjoyed certain privileges. Ke enjoyed the following judfeial 
privileges.- The king is aeked to exonerate the brahmins In six 
matters, viz.i he should not be beaten; he should not have fetters 
put on him; he should nut be molested with fines of moneys. He 
should not he driven, he should not be censured and he should 
not be abandoned." As far as tbs Epic evidence goes the later 
bralxDanio infiuence mokes Bhisma to declare that, “a r^vija even 
though guilty should cot be punished by the king. God will take 
his care." The actual narrative in no way supports this theory. 

Mbb.. Xin. lot. 2 . IS. (Bttn. Ed.) 
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Another opimon wbkb edTOOftt«d justice to evetylMdy 

iirespeotive of varyya coosidentim ia alee recorded by Bhiema. 
‘‘Some learned people fcHmb that ^ juetice inpartod after the 
faahioD of 4nd likhit* (l.a. to inflict puniabment even for 

tbe offence of eating a fruit from ooe’e brother’a garden without bis 
penniesion) is proper. They pat forward the statementa of aages 
and nilea of iuiirat to enpport their opinion and hold that a aacrifi- 
cial priest should abo be punished if he commits any offence.^* 
The earlier tradition of the Epe even refers to a capital punish* 
ment for minor offences like theft, as ie illustrated by the story of 
eage Aoimindavya, whiob is of oouree a legend fabricated to escplain 
away the profound wisdom of Vidnra. The story of Sahkha and 
likhita also iUuetrates this. Even when judicial exemptioo 
to be claimed, the hrabuins were punished for antt*tooial ectirities 
and were excluded from the Uet of inritecs to a Accord* 

ing to the lattf Ismhmaaie traditions the severeft punishment 
for a brahmin was a sentence expelling him from the country. 
The orimeo for which this punishment was given ware adultery 
with the preceptor’s wife, morder of e brahmin, murder of a child 
and treason against the king. A brahmin's person was always 
coneklered sacied and that was «hy he was exempt from capital 
punishment. 

hCurder of a brahmin along with a woman and oow is oonaidered 
a sin and not an offence.'^ Indra is said to hare Inourrsd the 
great sin of bnJima-hats/S by killing Tiitiri—o brahmin’e eon— 
fraudulently and for this sin of his he bad to undergo many hard* 
ships. Tbe exception of Idllang an HAta^n brahmin i.e. a iHrabmin 
who eseaulte first wHb a raised weapon propounded by ^kr fiotrya 
has a marked brahmaiuo influence when Bbi$me opines against the 
view of ^gkraflfiiya and says each a person should only be exUed 
end should not be tODched, Xbe Epic narrates tbe story of King 
Janamejaya who bad kUled a brahmin and freed bimeelf from the 
sin by performing en cfoomAtDia sacrifice. The prajfa4ci0a for 
ebeolving the sin ranges from simple things like feting or giving 
gifts of various types to learned Orahmics to oAofRcdAo, and 

»•* Mbh., Xn. 132,17-1 9. 
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giving up one’s Ufa in s battle for the sake of e brahmin.^*^ The 
mrfu however eonuder the aasaulC on the person of a brahmin 
worthy of the highest punishment as compared to the assault on the 
person of any other var^~ Even a verbal defamation impUea an 
eqoal injustice in the standard of punishment whioh is presoribed 
with the varr/a status of the person in view,^^* Though Cheoreti* 
caUy the brahnsins try to emphasise the priviJeges to be granted to 
them, it is doubtfuJ whether they were recognised by the judicial 
administration in the £in(<s, which is not as extravagant as the 
smrlw for upholding the cause of the brahmins. 

As for caratiorL the Epio says, that tliose brahmins who maintain 
themselves on the simple modes of occupation like study or teaching 
or Bocridoial activitiei, are to be exempted from taxes or forced 
labour; not others who do not follow the functions worthy of a 
brahmin.*^* Similarly In time of calamity, the king is allowed to 
collect taxes from everybody except these who are always attached 
ifi saoriAoial activity. On Che contrary, it ie made the duty of the 
lung to maintain a starving irctriya (hfbb., XII, 76, 3*iV). 

Just ae brahmins were given preference for judicial matters, 
they were granted a major portion in the division of property. The 
eon of a brobmin woman by a brahmin father would get the main 
share of his father's property in contrast to a eon bom out of a 
kfoiriya woman who would get only one'thlrd. The mm bom of a 
vciif/a end Mdra wife would get only a nominal part and the latter 
would receive it only as a benevolence rather than ae a right, 
while sons bom of a woman of the same var$a share the paternal 
property equally, In matters of a treasure trove, the brahmip 
was favourably treated as against members of other classes. A 
learned brahmin,was entitled to keep the whole of the treasure. If 
he happened to find it, except a sixth part which was to go to tbs 
stats, if he honestly informed the king about finding of the treasure. 
If a king was to find a buried treasure, he was to distribute half of it 
among brahmins and was to keep for himself the other half. 6mii* 
larly, the property of an beiiless brahmin was to be divided amongst 

Mbh.. XII. 8t. 39. 
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tbe brahmins, onllkd tb« propoitj of an boirlMS person of the other 
three mrtios, vhkb weat to the king. 

Thus the br ^mint , throogh tbeir oumprooiise «Uh the kMlriyaa, 
eoufi^t to Movre for tbemeelvee pneilages, which made their enpe* 
riority more significant and real. 

The lowest of the w^as, 713 ., the Hdrm aaffered from disabilities 
which left them no better (ban alavea. Sendee of the three higher 
oaatea ia the only dAerma pteaoribed for them. The laaaon attii- 
hnted for tbia eternal serritode is that, “It is the divine will of 
Prajlpati that a fSdm shoold sarve the three higher tnrtKw and 
so be should do it withoat jaalou^.^** ha brabx^ was the lord 
of all wealth he could lay his band upon, “a Hdra had nothing of 
his own, All hk wealth belonged 10 hit maater.'*^^* A Hidra 
oonld not amass any personal wealth. He was Co subsist on the 
remnants of his matter, eat what was left ovor, and wear what was 
given to bim.^^* Theoreties41y bis poaitioc wae made almost as 
good as that of a lUve. It must however be notioed, that ia spite 
of tbit we do bear of Mto$, who aeoumulatod good wealth and 
enjoyed a respectable position in the society. 

If brahmins are considered, as a rale, pillars of morality, the 
fwfrss are taken for granted as vice incarnate. A psiuon who 
showed any sign of bad charaotar is always compared with a ifldn, 
thus making him tba general standard o( oompariton for mural 
terpitude, Bhrgu dsclsrea **Theae brahmins who attached them¬ 
selves to violence, falsehood and greediness; maintained them- 
selvee by following all aorta of oeoupatioaa and fall from pure habits, 
are ccnsidored ifidros of tba black bue.”^** The Epic further 
deolaree, “0 eon never Conob these eight things which ire tuifit to, 
be sacrificed (omsdA^), These are a singer, a cock, a pillar ofl 
saorifioe; a woman in her periods ami the hiuband of a itUn 
woman.'* 80 much was tberepugn^ca towards the ifidros felt, 
that any one having any relation with a Mdra woman is castigated 
as an luitouobabk. It has already been noted how the friend of 
brahmin Gautama refuses the food offered by him beoaoae he bad 
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adopted the profcsaioQ of a nUada and mavried a noman of that 
tribe. 

This detOBtalion *hown towards the Hidru vanyt natuarally led 
to a curtailment in the reUgious rights of the iiidrot. In the 
stukAUd* as well ae the upanifad^. a beginning was already made 
in thia direction. It la carried further when a oompJete prohibition 
of religious sacraments is laid down for them. "$ildr<u and women 
have no right to perform nay the money paid by 
them ww conside^ nrtwertby the purpose of the saoriiioe.*** 
For the ifliroe performance of $orhAk&ra^ is mled out, and to exn* 
phasise this partioular disability, he was oallud ek^jSH, contrasting 
bim thereby with the other varw who were called dvijiHi. 

As a result of non*perfomianoe of the vaiious whikOraa, tudras 
oanie to be refused admission for the vedio and other studies, the' 
art ct warfare, and the use of weapons under a brahmin preceptor. 
Thus Ekiavya is refused tuition ou the ground that he was a nisSda. 
Ke obtained proAoiency in archery by sheer dint of bard work 
without any tuition from Droija whom he mentally accepted as his 
guru. This is borne out by the fact that when Drooa asked for a 
gurudo^fesi^d^the fees to be paid to the taacher^be ungrudgingly 
paid It, though by so doing he lost bis hold on archery.'*’ Karoa, 
a 9Cta, had to pretend that be was a brahmin in order to learn the 
use of weapons from the great Paratur&ma. But when his disguiee 
as a brahmin is revealed, he was cursed by his guru in spite of his 
vaf inching devotion towards the latter. 

There is a story which describes bow a iudra is rewarded as a 
itfsotrigo king in the next life as a result of bis performing the pitr- 
k&tya with the help of a brahmin ascetic and by leading an ascetjc 
life even though Us van^adhama wes to serve the three higher 
oaates. The brahmin ascetic who helped him got degraded in the 
next birth and was bom as the priest of this king who woe the iudro 
in his former life. Bhisoia ends the story by adnifiniahmg: “0 
long, that brahmin, even though a sage, fell frnm hie position 
because be taught a >&dro. Bo a brahmin should never preach a 

ueb..xn. ICO, 20. 

9. 

lit tfbb., I. 98. $. fDrou aeksd for Sklsvys’a right hsud thnnib. so ««Ma* 
tisl for shooting arrows: bo that he ma; not aurpsss Arjuna. Drooa's favoimla 
disciple, la esieaoe of arohery). 
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person of low k^h. O king, only (he brshmin, the h^riya 
and tbs voiiya sre the throe twieo born and by ppoaching them, a 
brahmin incnrs ov sin."^** 

Tho Sintiparva*** alJoirs the Hdrat to perform the pakyajruu 
wbioh wore offering* of two otc- in (he firo, without chanting the 
rodio formulae ► It refer* to a wealthy Hdro caUod Paijaeatia, who 
bad porfonned eo many |w*yoi«# that hundred thoueand pote full 
of oom were giTon to the brahmine ae alme. Kanja also declaroe 
that ‘1 have many timeo perfonnod eacrifioee along with the Hdrad 
and contracted relation* with them.*’*** May be, a* Ghurye 
obeerm, “This wao no privilege to ifldroe but the eatii* willing- 
nes* of the brahmip to open up certain ohaonel* through which 
feM might flow to them even though the donor may be a ffldw. 
Bren the doeirv* won encouraged to offer euoh 
• An earlier traditton of the Epic reaecto a etage, where no euch 
eegregation wae enidreed, agaiaet the Hdrat and eepeoially 
even though their eooial eUtue ie ooneidarably low. Nor were any 
Ibod reetriotion* obeerred. Krwa lefueed tbe etately dinner of 
Duryodbana and accepted Vldnra'e invitatioa. Thie might ba due 
to political leasona. Bot Kima eate frulte offered by SabarS, a 
AwddI and aooepu the hoepttalHy of hie friend Qdha, a n*Mi. 
without any tcruplee. The religioue Mdn who offer* eervioe to 
gueste ie menttoned in the Anutteaoaparva.*** 

The RdiD&yai>« cedect* * itrioter code of religious dlubilities of 
the mdn$. The etoiy of ^mbQka, narrated in the Uttorekipda 
of the Wmiyapa condemn* to eevere de*th * ifidra, who ^red to 
perform to attain divinity. It ie reported that this trans* 
greetion of carw ditomo on the part of a dfefra caused untimely 
death of e brahmin. When Rima killed that Hdra. Indra, Agni 
and other god* declared from the *1^. “WeU done 1 Well done I 
Now thie mdra wouM not be worthy of heaven."'** This etoty 
I bow* tbe later tendenciee of tbe Epic which declare* a iadro unfit 
for heaven in spite of a high moral character and severe awetio 

M hh ,,Xin, 10 ff. {Ben. Ed.) 

Hbb., V, lie. 14 {Boo. Bd) 

*■* of. Q. 8. OborT*. Ibid., p. 06. 

Mbh.. wm LO, (Ben. Ed.) 

II* lUintyeo*. OiUtbUO^ 76 , 1 * 8 . ' 
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^r&ctkds. To ramforce this attitude towards the iHdras it is 
deolered, “In the three yupas {9a^fa, trtia and dediKzm) a iSdta bad 
no right to paridrxn ascetic practice {Utpo$)”^*^ 

When a]] the religioua rights were denied to the of conrae, 

there was no danger for thorn of going astraj, nor ooald they fall 
lower than they were. Row can then there be their saltation \ 
^intiparva*^ points tho dirootion: “they can obtam religious 
merit by following the path of good people, fuifilhng the three 
debta they inherit, and perfoming amail aaorifloei without the 
maniroi.” A iHdra was inherently a bad peraon. Cruelty and 
ounitingnesa along with impurity wore oonsidered hie inherent 
qualities. Bren a ehe>ass knew that one oould expeot nothing but 
cruelty froia a cdpddfu. Any oooupation was open for him— 
worthy or unworthy. No food or dHnk waa taboo to him. His 
only uplift lay in the derolopmont of his oharaoter. And it must 
haTO required a great wilbpowor to drag oneself up and stand 
erect against the licenoe of bad behaviour that a dCdrd't life offered. 
Thus a good 4<iiira must have been a psrsou of greater moral strength 
and a stronger will power than a good brahmin was, The Epic 
tries to glorify the cause of such high charaotered low*borns when 
it says, “Some brahmins learned sn the tiedos identify tho i<idro$ as 
the Lord Brahma himself, but I 0 king, see in them the highest 
of the gods, Lord Vison.“^’* Examples of such good Hldrat are 
not lacking in the narrative as is obvious from instances of Dhanua* 
vyidha who expounds a philosophy of life to brahmin Kauiika; 
Bkalavya who mirrors an ideal disciple, who unhesitatingly aacri' 
does his whole career i or a shrewd demand of his so •called preceptor 
who refused to teach him; Karna who smilingly falls a prey to the 
eoiispixacy oi India who comes in disguise as a brahinin to aak his 
golden arm 001 and ear<rings that gare him immortality, not to 
break hia vow of giving whatever is asked by a brahmin; and 
Mitahga who does not try to bide his mixed birth but strives to 
attain a higher position by his own efforts. Such bright illustra* 
tions of individuals are not wanting in tho great bulk of the Epics. 
Not only that, but tho Epics give evidence of wealthy and cultured 
eolonies of the iudras, and even whole kingdoms ruled by the f&dra 

KamiysOA, VttarakSJi<tft, 7S, 2fi, 

Ml Mbh., EH. 2S5, XII. tS, 19-20. 

<•* tfbb., VI, S9, 41-42 (Bom. Bd.); of. XII, 29fl. 9.9. 
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kings Uke Gahs- in of his supposed low twrtli in tbe 

^ ftmily, k oooaecreted oi the long of the 'Country by 
DuryodhuoA meet nnh«iUtmfly. ftamitri, oae of the qoeene 
of Beterotha, ww o Mdm. ObaadragopU Hauya uryee m an 
historical example of a long and it ie very probable that the 
ivdras in practice might not have been In a downtrodden position 
in the eociety that the didactic portiom of tiie Epics and the later 
tradition of the mr^ lay down for them. 

To recapitulate, tbe relatioot of the font eorpae ae eitamined in 
tbe light of the ^io daU, lead to the aegmentatkm of the eociety 
into two olMsee, that of natural maatera repreeented mainly by the 
brahmin and the i«fn>3 arirtocraoy and the natural elavee repreeeii* 
tedbythewi^aodthe^dme. The Bpioa laewribed priTilegen 
for a certain aectkm of the aociety to tbe detriment of other claeaea. 
They ell impoeed dkahilftiM on another ceotion thereby deny* 
ing it tbe equalhy of edaoational. dril, religloua and political 
. rights enjoyed by other membect of the eodcay. Not only that, 
hut the Epic aleo encroached upon tbe freedom of an individual to a 
higher epiritual development irith regard to certain eeotlene of the 
society, via. the eM4p», the Hdns and women. Another large 
eectioD of the eockty (v». die eegrogated ae un. 

touohablea. Their piaoe of rewdenoo and wonhip ie outeide the 
village. Their attke is different from that of tha other members of 
tbe eociety and they are ooomdered impure and einners.^’* 

This shove tbe extent of (he inputk» which prevmled in the 
eocieCT. Thoagh sooh iajustioe was not enforoed rigidly in practice, 
the theoretical reoognition of It is significant in the evolution 
of moral ideals of tbe society. The sorgci system monopolised 
cultural and ethical development for the two higher tww and 
segregated the two lower oorpos by moulding their dAamias in s 
fashion wbioh would be beneficial for the upper olsseee to pieeerve 
their superiority. This privileged position wss not accepted by 
tbe two lower serves, whose cballenging spirit is sought to be 
reetrwned and pacified by eanneiating the new ideal of ecodhorma 
and emphasising the old theory of iarma modified to suit the new 
order that bad evolved. 

Tbe m fi" tenet of the eerva theOTy is an empbssis on the birth ss 
Mbh., Xn. XU, 10, *0, (Bom. Bd.); R*m4yana, Beia* 

Uo^, Bt, 10. 
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the sole basis of gamiug higher social poeitioa irrespective of iDtegrit 7 
of charaoter. Moral quality was not given its proper place in life 
in the eocial ayatew which was to rule the Hindu society for 
centuries. It had the further disadvantage as Tsgore^^^ puts It: 
‘'India laid all her emphasis upon the law of heredity ignoring the 
law of mutation and thus gradually reduced art into orafts and 
genius into skill," 




*** R. N. Tagore, Nation^ism, p, 117. 
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THEORY OF KASMA 

The theory of i.c. ecU end their retribctioo, is of great 

antiquity. Though the barma doetrine was not formubted fuUy 
in the ^greda. its ethionl prinelplee ore olnedy in svidenee therein. 
Thu soffering b reoognised os the fruit of previous sin and when a 
good man die > he goes to the next world carrying bit merit with 
bina Jiidp^rta denotes the merit woo by offerings and gifts to 
the priest. It is oonsidered impsriehable.* 

The idea of good ootions boding to heerea and of evil ootions 
bringing pxmishment open the eril^ieer is glvea more oonerete 
expression in tbs MbnaifCi which refer repeatedly to the world of 
the piou« biom). Thus tbo word soirle" good action— 

is used synonymously for the word ufapbla. Sacrifice—thoogh 
4 necessary moens of obtaining favour with gods in (he early stages 
—grew to unwieldy (woporUons in tho MhmotMis. written speoiaUy 
to explain the elaborate details about soorifies. Sines it become 
the most important end all pen*ading ospeot of religion, in the age 
of the ^dAwiepot tbe performance of escrtfice and mattore conasot* 
ed with It seem to have been regerded as the of man. The 

exact connotation of tbe term is not given by the esdos. 

but ‘*it evidently stood for the good a. men had done bere on this 
earth—his piety.*’* "Whatever saorifioe was offered, whatever 
was handed over (prodSaom), whatever wee given and tbe dahilpd 
offered, may A^, preeent in all oetboe; ^ece all that in heaven 
among the gods for ua.*’* 

Qiving Uberol gifts to priests, offering choice artiolee of one’s 
liking (including arumab like botaee and cows) to the gods to 
propitiate and appease them and Ic follow the divine law rb which 
encompassed and owtrolbd tbe world (and the guardian of which 

* £. W. HephiaSr ECUce ef p. $. 

*KauSit4ki BtAfamaos, Vn, 4*1 os qaoMdbjr A. B. E^tbio Religion uui 
Jeimini;sBr&biiee4.n,6, i.J Philoeopfay of Tedsa at page 47S. 

* 2. M. Kepedis, Moitisge eod Fooulf in p. H. 

* Quoted bj K. U. Espedia in Unrria^ end Pemily in India, p. 11. 
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WM v«ui,m) constitute good iormo and probably a 

parson who poribnue it was pioui, while one who tranagreesed it 
w« consequently a wnner. He was puniahe by Varuija with 
a disease, like dropay and wm sometimea thrown into dark waters 
in the netherworld. The ILgveda is full of ferrent and heart fell 
exprosaiona of the aenae of ain and betrays intense desire on the part 
of the sagea of old, to be forgiven for sin, partioulaily in their 
prayers to Varutja and Adityas. Numerous significant words 
such aa a fas. tnas, duekrtam etc. are employed by them in thia 
connection.* 

In the brdhmaw we meet with a reference to three debts_debta 

to gods, to the seers and to tho manes, which could be leapectively 
paid ofl by performing sacrifices, by studying the vedoa and by liav- 
ing ofisprings who would ofter oblations. ''Whoever pays the debta 
hasdiicharged all hia duties and by him all is obtained, all ie won.*'* 
Could it be that the fulfilment of these debta was considered a 
sukrta t It should be noted here that tlie actual porfoi manoe of 
what was reoognjaed ai a pious action was all importaiiWthe 
intention behind a kama is not recognised. A sacrifice could be 
porlormcd for overpowering an enemy or a rival wife also and once 
performed accivately, it was bound to yield tho desiied result. 

In the brdAmaw, the world of the fathere was the appointed 
place for the holy dead even aa it la in the ^gveda. Tins world of 
fathers ie very often net dietinguiabed from heaven to whioh a man 
goes aocorduig to the later literature. Thue tho idea of heaven as 
distinot from the world of the fathers was not yet completely worked 
out. There are refetenoee to repeated deathe and rene^v^ blrthe 
in the brahmaiKis but there can be no doubt that the repeated 
death is io the next world, not in this.’ Only at ooe place in the 
^tapatha brfthmapa there ie a "dubious allusion to rebirth,'* "He 
who knows that the spring comes to life again out of winter, is bom 
again in thia world."* An interesting thing to note about thia 
allusion to tha dcotrlne of rebirth is that it is considered as a sort of 
reward. It is, however, in the Mpe-nuods that the doctrine of 


' P. V.Eatm, History of DhannaSiatras, Vol. IV, p. 6. 

* ^atapatba BrUunafia. I, 7,2,1. 

* Br&bmaoa, ZU. 9, 3, IS (qooted by A. B. Eaith, Ibid., p. 612), 
*8atap^aBiahisa0a.I. 6, 9.14 \ (quoted by J. 8. MaaK«n?je. Hindu 

tod^,2,3,27 } Ethics, p. 34), 
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rebirtii—'‘whioh is ono of the OBeentfil tooets of the Hindu reUgioa 
and bM profound^ influonced Hindn thought tnd life ond wbioh 
has permeated Hi^n philoeopbj. UteraCnre and arts”*—was dis¬ 
tinctly eT<dved. The credit of first enunciating the doctrine of 
hima and lebcrth as a natnral ooosaqueace of each other goes to 
the great seer YijfleTalkya. In a discooree Artel^Sga inqui^: ”lf 
after the death of mao, bis spirit goes into the fire, his breath into 
the wind, bis ej’es into the son, hie mind into the moon, his ear into 
the ether, the hair of bis body into the planets, the bair of his bead 
into trees, his blood and semen into water—what then becomes of 
the man ? YiiflaTalkya replies. “Verily one becomes good thiongb 
good deeds and evil through eril deeds.”^ Yliftavalkya here 
clearly euggests that only good or bad actions of e person perf^ed 
during his lifetime Burrire after bis mortal frame has perished, the 
other parti of the body going to tlteii respeetive places of origin. 
At an^er pUce be further elncidatee this doctrine of karma by 
connecting it with the doctrine of rebirtli. “As a caterpillar, after 
reaching the end of a blade of grees. finds enother place ot support 
and then draws himself orer towards it; and as a goldsmith af^r 
taking a piece of gold chisels oot another newer and more beautiful 
shape; so does this Self after luring shaken off this body and die* 
pelled igneraoce. fashions for himself encther newer and more 
bsaotiful form whether it be of the fether or the psadAonwe or the 
gods or Pnj&pati or Brahman or any other living beings."'^ This 
6 e)f th en becomes es Kis act and behaviour has been. Here the 
doctrine of rebirtb is eiearly enuamated saying that the soul dis¬ 
cards the old body end adopts a newer one more beautiful. Hot 
•only tbet but the doctrine of karma empbasisee that a person is 
the arcbiteH of his better fortune. 

The Chfiodogya upanitad gjvee us the most detailed account of 
this theory of transmigretion. The forest asoetio equipped with 
knowledge and feith enters after deeth the deeayoM, which leads 
to salvation. The householder who performs sacrifices snd fulfils 
his other obligatioos properly goes by ynlririee to the moou. where 
he ebidee till hie eetioua ere coosumed, and thou returns to the 
•earth, where be is first bom as s plant and theu as a member of 

*P. 8. AiyK.Ev«)tttiotkgfHIjido3len)ldu«,p. 194. 

Biba^S^yaka TTpenitad, in, 2, IS. 

Brbedirapyka Opgnijati. IV. 4, 24. 
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one of the twi^e-bom varvfu. This is a kind of double retribotion, 
firsC in fbe next world and then by transmigration in this. The 
wicked are hem again as caiviolas. dogs or swine. The Byhadfira. 
nyaka upaoifrad (VI, 2, 15, 16) gives a similar account. The 
Kftu^rtaki upan4ad (I, 2, 3) gives a somewhat different account 
according to which after death all go first to the moon. Prom 
there some go by the path of the fathers {jntryina) to Brahman 
while others return tc various forms of earthly existence ranging 
from a human being to a worm. Here there is no fruition of ifearwr 
before one returns to this world. 

He» was a fusion of the old vedio belief of e richer life in the 
company of gods and Yam a after death, and the belief in trans¬ 
migration. Accordingly the sagas who after their death went by 
Che path of tha god* attein salvation and enjoy eternal bliss. Those 
who follow tlie pHrySw enjoy heaven, but have to return to the 
earth again and are reborn in ths various kinds of Ufa— 

This upanisadic distmotlcn of the devoydfta andjufrydne is accepted 
by the Giti also witli a slight but signifloant modification. The 
Lord says to Arjuna, ^'0 beet of the Bharalat. I will describe Co you 
how yogU who die at a particular time do not return, while others 
who die at a particular time return. Those knows of Brahman 
who die during fire, liglit, day, the bright half of the moon and the 
summer solstice attain Brahman. A yogi who dies in smoke, night, 
the dark half of the moon and winter eolstloe goes to the region of 
the moon and returns. Thoso are the eternal bright {iutia) and 
dark (krm) paths in the world. One who foUows the first’ does 
not return while one who follows the other returns (to this world).”** 
The devay&na and the pifryina here are symbolised with a parti* 
euJsr period of time, via. the summer solstice and the winter eolstice 
along with other symbols of light and darkness, instead of the 
mental equipoise or perfection, though it pervedss the whole 
teaching of Giti in the personality of a gthiioj/rojna, yoyi or 
lhaiJa. The fact is that in this verse the description of the two 
paths given in the upanisods is presented in a different way which 
affects ^e old ooneept adversely. The Gita further lays a great 
emphasis on the ethical virtuosity of an individual, which is not 
found in the vedio literature. This is once again lost in the Epics. 
The Epic literally gives importance to the time factor—a fact 

*■ GTta, viir, 23J0. 
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«ndeat m the ececrant ef Bhieme’a deeth. He postponed hie 
death m ae to die diaiQg the eammer ao l stjce that he may attain 
salvatioo through deeeyoM.*^ 

The doctrine eouneUted by YajOaralkya regards desire as ree« 
pondble fm* the oonturoaiioo of the eyele of birth end death. ‘*Man 
IS altogether and tfaroogbont composed of deshea (hmco), as are his 
desires so is bis insight (hfiv), ae is hie direction so sre his acts, as 
are bis deeds so is hie deatinj.**^* Henoe if the self has left any 
desiree in him while yet he lives in bis body, he returns from his 
sojonm to his existence ag^; if no desires be left in him. he becovnee 
one with f^us the upanitad declares, ‘*When all the 
desiree that are in hia heart are got rad of. the mortal beoomes 
immortal and attains Brahman here.*'** 

The Olti introduces itaelf as a troatiM on hormoycpa or the path 
action. The author of the Glti insists chat. Though both, 
renunciation (sapydso) and borma (boreu^oga), lead to one's welfare; 
of the two kanM Is better. (V. t.) Actions are onavoidable and. 
however one may try, one cannot refr^ from performing the 
physical functions while stiQ living. Pr^lcrt* Itself leads him to 
actions, so the Oltd toaches os as to how kannat should be done, 
sc thst they may not |ffOve binding and eome in the way of salvation. 
Salvation was to be achieved not by restraining oneself from the 
performance of all actions through the eradioatiMt of desires, but 
by sublimating the desires and perfviBing actions in a disinterested 
manner as one's duty."** The oeotral theme of the Ottd, as Tilsk** 
opines can be summarieed in one veree sung by the Lord. viz.; '‘In 
work be thine office, in th^ fruits most it never be. Be not 
moved by the fruits of works; but let not attachment to worklcea* 
ness dwell in thee."** 

If duty for the sake of duty was the motto of a harnayofin 
(follower of the path of a47tioo). dedioatio p of all works as a service 
to Lord V&sudeva was the motto of a bkaJOa (devotee). In the 
Oitd. action itself is not very impivtant; the method of discharging 
Hbh.. VI. lie. 4«^1. Xn. 11.13.14. 

Brhadanorakft VpwuSul. IV. 4.1. S, 4. 7. 

^'Quoted by E. H.Stpedieia Marriage and Family la India, p, 14. 

IWd. 

Q. TUsk. Qna EUhaaya, pp. 199* SM. 

(XU, U, 47 <Trare. L. D. BareaU). 
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the function and the motive behind it ia -what is oU important, 
Firttly. on action vas to be performed with complete detaohment, 
dedicating it to the will of the Lord, and eecondly, the motivo 
behind it was Co maintain and preeerve the welfare ijfogaktma) 
of the world. The ewenoe of the rule is devout work for the sake 
of the world'a order without thought of self. QUS raakea a great 
advance by supplying an ethical motive for all sorts of actions. 

All human actions, in their varied forms dedicated to the Lord, 
in a spirit of perfect selfleasness ore identified by the Oltft with 
the term saorifloe. In its highest phase, it is the sacrifice of 
Juiowledgo {jnSnayajna). the attalnaaent of porfeot enlightenment 
through complete surronder to the supreme reality. * Thus sacrifice 
conduces to the prosperity of mao in its physical aspect, and the 
highest spiritual development of a person in its symboUo aspect. 
Yudhi*thira reiterates the same doctrine in a lee# philosophical 
manner to his frustrated queen saying, “0 princess, I perform 
actions (fcarmo) not to get a re>vard out of them. The scriptures 
say, ‘Give pfts,' 'Offer sforifioes/ and that is why I give gifts 
and offer aacrifloes. 0 Kr»4,1 may get a reward frr my aotioni 
or 1 may not get it. But I follow the duties of a hocseholder. 
0 you of beautiful waist, I follow dSama nob to obtain any merit 
out of it, but because 1 have to follow the Hsifcs and because aU 
good people do so. 0 KtWS. I because it is my 

second nature." He also says that those who trade in dharma by 
expecting some reward out of it, never get the meric tliey aak for.<» 
Vedio saerifioee, performed with a desire for heaven, are abso* 
lately disapproved by the author of CMtl.” Porformanoe of such 
sacrifices leads to the desired objects, vis. heaven and the material 
enjoyment attached with It. But the merit accrued by the per¬ 
formance of auob sacrifices was finite and as soon as the stock of 
the merit was exhausted, the saorifioer had to come down to the 
earth again.** The MahlbhicaU narrates two legends, one of 
Tayftti” and another of a king called Indradyumna** illustrating 
••0Tt4,TV, SS; tx. 18; Mbh.,Xn, 888,18; 197, U. 

»Mbb.,UI.88, 8-4. 

•*Ubh.,.Cr.88,8. 

OQlU.n. 48.48. 

*«Olti,lX, 80.81. 

••ifbh., VI, 41.48; I, 7A 

**MWi.,rn,ui. 
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tbi£ principle. According to Uioce logcnda. both those kings had to 
dMCond to the vorU frMD the heoven after itta ment wea exhaust¬ 
ed. Unless a perfect mental eqailibrium and a complete conqueet of 
the seoses are achiered, the high ideal of selfless actiou ia difflonlfc 
to be foUoired. CHti periiape stands singolar io emphamsing the 
ethical development of an iadivklnal irreepective of hie functions 
in tbe aooietj. Whatever may he the eooial sUtixs of a person and 
whatever may be tiie meana—>aiiis, yoga, or bhoift (kno\»le<^ 
action or devotion)—throogh which he may try to achieve salvation, 
ethical development of a person ia str seisd npon. The descrip¬ 
tions of a itiWiaprajiifl,*’ a iKpaadJito,* a Woifa** or a 
which all tally more or lees in oonteni. emphasise some of tho highest 
ethical qualitiee. The ^tiparva also deftnea banw as one's 
dliarnui which, in ita turn, is defined in terms of various ethical 
qualities.^* The perfect elate wae a difficult achievement and 
CKtl aooepti the endlaea wheel of life and death as the affect of 
^dfwibmo to echieve it. Describing the fate of a person who hoe 
failed ia hie atsempcs of attaining a porfeot equilibrium of mind 
(ycpa) the Lord declares. "There is no destruction in this world aa 
well as the other. A person who tries to do good, never attaine 
any bad position. A person who has fallen from yogo. attains the 
world of the meritorious, and having aUyed there for many yean 
be is bom in a rich noble family, or in tha family of an intelligent. 
yoffin. Really such a birth is very diffieaU to be obtained in this 
world. There he attains the inteUeetoal standard of his former 
birth and thus trying again and again, be attains salvation after 
many births.''** 

Another way of attaining qokk salvation was by the path of 
<levotion. From tbe vedic times tbe notion of divine will or God's 
grace inspiring and absolving bn man actiona pMsiste in spite of the- 
theory of iannn and iU retribution. We have already reforrad to 
the fervent pnyert made to yaruQa K» absolve an individual from 
his sin. Oiti. like all the aeotarian wivks. inoulcates the view that 

•' GfA, n. U ff. 

it oiti, XIV. SI ff. 

‘■ona, xn. IS-14. 

••01U.V,7,S«, 
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the favour of God, combiued with the antecedent loving faith oJ the 
worshipper, Burpeases all effecti of the actiona committed in the 
previoua birth. The Lord deoJaree, '‘Leave aJI your dhamo and come 
to me; I wiJl abeolve you of all your aine. Do not heeitat©."** 
The Lord further deolare*, “0 Arjuna, noitlier the (knowledge of) 
udci, asoeticiflni, liberaliem, nor eaorifico can lead to a viaion of 
mine which you had juat now.. I am atailablo to thoee who 
propitiate me with eincere devotion. They can ace me and roeide 
in me." (XL S8-W). Even a amalleet effort on the part of a sinoore 
devotee could lead him to ealvation. “Eruite. flowers, leaves or 
water, any email thing offered to me devotedly are oeeepted by me.” 
(IX, 26;. Even pco^e who aro of low aoouU status can aehiove 
salvation with bhaJoi. “Those born ae ainnera (pdjxtj/oni). women, 
vciiyai and HidrM atl^n the bigheat blise by Booking refuge in mt. 
then surely the bvahmine and the rdjartie would of course obtain 
me. Renoe, 0 Aijune attaoh your mind to me, become ray 
devotee and bow to me. Thus your soul attaohod to me and your- 
aelf completely lost in me, you will surely attain 
The OTt& thui amrnle the logic of iama. in eplte of its strong 
advocacy of the doctrino otherwise; yet it should bo noted that the 
high ethical standard of the Git* requires even from a Wakm, a 
highly developed ethical eharaoter without wliioh god’s grace wm 
impoBsibJe to obtain. The Lord desorlbos the charaoterietlos of e 
devotee dear to him in the following manner, “He is not jealous of 
other creatures, is friendly towards all creatures, is without attach, 
ment and pride, is with a perfect montsd equilibrium in misery as 
well as happiness, forgiving, satisfled ajid with a concentration, has 
conquered hie mind, poasMsef a fljted determination. Such a 
devotee is dear to me.”»* This sentiment was however exploited 
in the later development of the dooCrine, and God's giaoe irrespeo* 
tive of ethical integrity was effective to abolish the effects of sinful 
karrruu. Even a einner could call out Gkd’s name at his last 
moment and would attain eaivation as the story of Ajimila 
jndioatea.** 


** fflrtk, Xvm, 66. 

** Oita, IX, 62; 0U4 ecMpts th« vorsa eiratifeatiena and tba initial tMqua. 
liiy of homaa bainsa tbwaby. 

»' Gita. XII, IS-U. 

**5U^vat«Pura(iB, 1.2; ef. i, 9.C. 
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Xov the quaation is, is msa fre« 1 Or is bs a bslpJsM sgent in 
tbe bafids of his fate f In a dialogue between SabjaTa and Dhfta* 
T&stra three agencies are enumented aa tl>e oaose of a particular 
action. ‘‘There are three oplnSocu as to who is the real perfobuer 
of aotions. Some declare that ereatves are driven to act in a 
partiooJar manner by the inspiration of god, eome declare eotloas 
to be the direct resoH of one'afree will, while eome say that prerlouA 
actions lead them to tiie performanoe of actions. Tbns there ie no 
fixed opinion es to who is the real agent of an action."" In thd 
preceding verse, however, BaAjaya deoUrce that "A person does 
not perform aotions, good or bact Re is not independent. He is 
made to aot like a wooden maohiM."’* Accordingly, the agent of 
action ie not the human being. He is either driven to action by 
Ood*s will or instigated by his pest actions. And yet in the same 
passage Safljaya declaree. **A person beoomes unhappy due to his 
own misbehaviour; he sbooid not Uaae Ood or time for it."** Hero 
it is not epeoifically mentiooed whether the misbehaviour of a 
person is one committad in this life or in the past birth. In a 
passage in the ^intjparva. sage Vyiea consoles king Yxidbisthire, 
ssying that the latter is in no way responsible for the slaughter 
of hie relatives. A porvon is driven to action by four agenefes; 
they are. Ood. the individual himself (picrusa). inherent nature 
{hafKa) aod destiny—fruits of the past actioni." The passage 
is placed here, to console Yudbisthirs by impremizig on him that 
he incurred no blemish out of the slaughter comitted by him. 
Be wus'not the ^nt. Was it pre.ordained ( So decreed by God t 
Or was ft the karmafala of the Kauravas and be was merely helping 
the fulfilment of their destiny I Vjisa has not cleared his position. 
Elsewhere, bowsver, it ie said more than once in the MahibhiraU. 
that a person is cbly an iostnrment in the hands of destiny: "A , 
man instigated by somebody else behavee like a wooden puppet 
drawn by a thread. I really believe tiiat dofra is more powerftd 
than the action of a tnan,*f Tbs kings killed in the H^&bhlieta 
war were already killed. Yudhisthira and Ariuna were only 

•’Kbb.,v, ise.is. 

«>Cbh..V, 15«,U. 

*•»*,, xn, 88,11. 
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loetnuiiental ia killing tbem.** Gitft declarer th&t thfi raricpos 
kings taking part in the Mah&bbarata war already killed by 
kSia. Afjuna was only mstnimental in kiUmg And so 

one bos to follow his preordained fate detormined by the aotlons 
of his previous births.** ICrs^a accepts his Uraitationa when be 
declares, "I shall put up my best efforts to stablieh peace, but 
1 shall not be able to alter the preord^ed destiny."** 

In this wilderness of fatalism, there are also glimpses of enoouiage- 
ment adToeating human effort. ParUaca thus declares, “0 eon, 
1 do not see anything like fate, nor the reasons that produce fate. 
A person ac<]uir^ noceu by bis efforts, may he be a god, a yon* 
iharva or an ordinary hnman being." He also accepts that all 
creatures are InflueDOod by the result of their past actlona like 
vessels which look as if made of gold or silver because of gilt. In 
apite of it one muat aot for one's welfare.**. DraupadI also goads 
her husband Yudhisthira to aot. She aooepte the overpowering 
influence of destiny but she says in spite of failure one muat put up 
effort which may yield fruit sometimes,*’ Pate and actions are 
declared es equally powerful by a beautiful simile given by Bhisma. 
"Z)(inx» and pumaSrlAa are equally important like the two wheels 
of a chariot, yot I consider punu&rlha to be better of the two be¬ 
cause ite result can be seen in this life while fate is decided in the 
next."** In alJ such diacussione even though tho power of fate 
over human efforts is accepted and it is docluod that in spite of a 
well guarded couree of action in this life, a person may have to,face 
diaaater because, of some actions oommitted in bis previous life, 
yet it presents ua with a dynamic view of life according to whUh 
a penon cen flgbt ageinet destiny and try for a better fate by putting 
forth efforts. 

A further check on individual efforts ia introduced by the ex¬ 
position of the new doctrine of 9vadhama. The author of the ®tS 
declarce** that the different functione of tbo var^ ptt allotted to 

Spa., xn, lo; is; ss; aS; se; CKta, n, an. 

** Qtta, n, 317; XI. 8e.27; XYHI. cft-ei. 

•*Ubb.,XII, 10, 28. 

•* Mbh„V,77, e. 

«'Kbh..XII, 279,19-12. 

»»»)h,.in,8'2, S-21. 
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th«m ia accordftoM ihtai tnh«nD( prakrti irhicb they mherit 
dno to tbei; peet beheTioar ikiid & ponoa who reouioe attaohod to 
hie inherent ihoctiooe attaine Mlvation.** The threefold (iriffu- 
ifaimaka) praij** perradec the whole creation.*^ Taking these 
gujjQfl (m. saOvo. rcja» and tomtw) as the bans, the functions of Che 
indiTidtials an divided into the fnactions of font var^As, so m to 
support the ioeial order aod the iodindnals with a particular 
inherent prohrii foUowing a fcnction auitahla to thw prahr^ are 
called tnbimitf. eai^as and iHdw respeotively. By 

foUowing the fnnctlon which is naCaral to him, a person does not 
att^ any blemish,^ ao tbs function which is natural to a person 
following from bis pnirfh tbould not be dieoarded by an individual. 
Another's fnnctioo may suit a person well, but that should not be 
adopted by him. ^'Better to ibUow one's own dkoma fuU of 
blcmisbea than another's which is more suitable to bo followed. 
It is better to die f^lowing one’s smdAarma because another’s 
<ttarma is dangaroas."^ 

A nian was bora in a high or low ticrpa aocording to hit actions 
in tbs past birth and ha bad Co perferm the dutiee of his station 
in life carefully aikd help the fulfilment of destiny as his dMama. 
Theory of ianna wae thus provided with a philosophical bads for 
its ready acceptance. 

This overaU emphacis on dSkSiny and tvoMarma ignored the 
ethical development of the individual which ia the essence of {Ht&. 
An expression is given Co it et one place in the Uahibhirata, When 
Mata£ga. an illegitimate brahmia boy, not able to g^ brahmin- 
hood after severe psnanoe, deelarse dejectedly, ‘'How ungracsful 
the fats is Cowards me. I know dkarma properly, yet 1 have attaiu* 
sd such a bad state, due to the fault of my mother. Xbsrsby it is 
sure that in spite of human efforts, ons can never transgress 
destiny. ** Kiing THtaAkn, who bed become a cdeddlo due to a ourss^ 
echoes a santiment in the Ramijana when he says, 

“0 beet of the aagea, 1 have performed many gojnos. protected my 
subjects acemding to Awww. and aatiatad the sages by good beba vi* 

‘•otrt,xvni,4*^a. 

Oita, syw, SO; abo itf. 17. U. 

■•Cia.xviii.4?. 
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oar (wdocffro). At present ftlso I went to perform e great sacrifice to 
accumulate dfiarma. but my preceptor, the sage Va^tha end his 
eons do not approve of It. It ie definite that fete is all powerful 
and human efforte are nowhere. Fate defeats all created beings and 
it is fate that distributes misery and happinees to everybody. ^ 
my efforts bsTO been wiped off by fate and I am utterly miserable.” “ 

Instead of ealvation {spiritual emancipation) of the vpanisads 
the Epics offet a mundane reward in the form of a higher social 
position in the next birth ae a result of good actions. Besides this, 
any sort ci unconventional efforts to raise oneself higher than this 
appointed poeitlcn is not only prohibited, but punished with a 
throat of curse as in the case of M&tafiga, or by actually inflicting 
a carse leading to a more damned social position as in the ossa of 
Triiahku. This traiid in tbo development of the karma doctrine 
might have been a possible reason for the fatalistic turn it took. 
The checks put upon individual efforts as montioned above, not 
only lead him to blame fato as Mfttanga and TrUadku do, but may 
also lead people to accept their present lot as inevitable, thus 
checking any effort to further progress. 

The good actions oonsisted of performance of iharma, which 
included the diratnadharmas. the and the $Sdhura^ 

dhamoi in which fixed actions described as nijya (regular), »>»»»• 
tUka (occasional) and it^mya (optional) were to be performed. 
The Epic does not give a sjirtematio list of those various dharmet 
as the mfii* do, but enumerates the various dharmas whenever 
oooasion arises, including the dharmai mentioned above.** Any 
behaviour in oppbeitioh to these ndtras is declared sinful. 
(of. Zll, 3^. 2 .) Accordingly the good actions committed by a 
person trere rewarded with good results, while the bad aotiods 
committed by a person were rewarded with bad results.** This 
reward is sometimes obtained in this Veiy birth as ih the case of 
THAshku who became a rHjfddla betoues he desired an unvoitby 
reward, but mcSfly in the other world where the good actions (su^As) 
and bad actions (dtukiia) 6f si person foUow'lus (ssibma AiHra).** 
As a result of this belief besides being reborn in the various ycnia 

•• FUffilTaos. B&lsModa, 68. iO-ii. 

Cf. Mbh., 1, $6.8147; XZI 37», 6.10; lS-16; □!, 2Sl. S4; 46-49, etc. 
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fts de«oriW m Bad tbo oaiic«pt of TAriooB httveoa ftnd h»U9 
ebbontod to iU {vtbMt ertr«me io the pttrdvM* The Mah^- 
bblr*ta»* aUo de«firiboe such wiooa keoTena (bfcoa) where o 
person enjoys snd returns to (be esrth After hie merit is eihausted. 
Even YudbistbiTA bed to visit a hell m a mult of the sin of telling 
A Ue.“ 

Tbe fAct. tbAt aU Actions fetobed their reUtiro merit. «as farther 
irorlted upon whereby a good Action would bAlAnee the evil effect 
of A sin by its merit. Thus sine conld be exfdAted by the perfor- 
mAnoe of tatjous eacpiAtimis, or by ^ving gifts, or yisiting the pboee 
of pilgrimage. Bestdee tbe various actions termed as dhama. 
these things also came to connote tbe coooept of vbioh has 

peiaisted down to the present days- Tbe Vanaparva of fhe Mah4. 
bhirata contains a whole section oalled the TinbyStrt parva. 
wherein a deeoriptioo of tbe varions pUoss of pilgrimage is given 
by the sage Mirkaodey* to Yudbistbire. It also d«toribe« how the 
merit aocomalated by visiting these place* bataoees tbe evil effects 
of the sins commitud by a pacscm. Not only that hat some of tbe 
plaoes are so saootlAed that a virit to that place or a dip in that 
particular river removes all the sins of a person, however sinful be 
may be.*’ Some euology is made about the power of gifts (ddms) 
^^epecialiy of gold, oow or land, which resoue evsn a sinner.** 
Sins could be expiated and various rules about expiatigns of diffe¬ 
rent sins are narreted by tbe Epics.** Btbioal breach of oondaot 
could be expiated by tbe performaoce of a sacrifice. Tbe fuuon 
of an older seorifieial cult and a newer concept of hama thus ignores 
tbe stbics of tbe dootrine of hama. Sinful ecUcms can easily be 
expiated by their bed merit in tenns of tbe good merit 

won by gcod aciicus ~«ft*«***"g of the various things described 
above. 

Tbe incongruity between tbe theory of farms and tbe destruc¬ 
tion of bad deeds or tka by repentance, sacrifioes or pilgrimage is 
sought to be bannoolsed by declaring. “A person can destroy by 
peuanoes only that son eommitted unknowingly; but not tbe one 

Ubh.. m. U7, 1 -SSi I, SB. 2 ff. 

«• Ubh.. xvm, 8. is^n (Bom-Sd.) 
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ooimnjtt«d knowingly. Just aa a cloth, vhicb is ihrmorly white but 
is dipped in dUTereot colours, can be deseed agsin by wssbing, but 
the cloth wbiob is coloured feet by black colonr osnoot be whitened 
sgsin, eo a person can pizrify hie oonaoience by expiations etc. But 
s ein committed kuowlingty cannot be cleared. A person who 
cemraite a ein iotentionslly gets the punishment of bie sin, as well 
as the reward for the expiations porfonned to wipe it oif, separately. 
An intentional sin can neror be destroyed.”'* Very scon, how* 
ever, a different view is put forward by FsrUara who declares, 
”But I beUsTO, 0 King, that an action whether performed Inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally is always retributed, only the letiibution 
varies in degree accoiding Co the intentions of the person at that 
time.""* 

A similar inoongnilty is found in the theory ot Torious rewards 
or puiushments in the Epic. The Idah&bhSrata dUousees a view, 
in wbiob a man is benefited or punished not only by Che karpia he 
performs but by the kama* performed by somebody else. The Epio 
declares that, "A man always obtains Cho return of his ifcama», 
ha navar anjoya the good fruits of the actions perform^ by some* 
body, nor the punishment of anotbor'a sine. ” " Elsewhsi^e, however, 
it is declared, "A kama once.performed never goes unretributed. 
It may not yield fruit immediately but like the earth, it gradually 
visita its performer, if not him, bis son, his grandson or even hia 
deeceadants.”" Similarly the king’s sine visit his subjects in the 
form of droughts, floods and plague," A husband and a wife share 
the merit aocnied by eaob other and a faithful wife may even earn 
a heaven for her husband." According to the same theory the 
merit of good deeds earned by a person can be transferred to some 
other person’s name as the cases of TayAti aud his grandsons," or 
the Japaka brahmin ebow.’^ 

'*Most of thaae modiflostions of karma aro to be explained by the 
impact of divergent beliefs which were older than l:oma, and 

**Mbb.,xn,28o.e, jo.n, * 

**ifbh.,XlI,2B0,14.ie; also of. Mann, XD, Qi. 81. 

••Efbh.,XII,879,22, 
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Burrived m one form or snotber. mteiposing themBel^ee between 
the Twliew’a mind end hie newer belief.'”* The« diverse beUefe 
ebout the potency of inrma end retribution seem to heve been 
current end they have boon all incorporatod in the Bpics, But in 
the process of their incorporation in the body of the Mahftbhftrata 
the foondatioDS for the etbieal development of the individual were 
gradoaby undermined. 


’» B. w. Hopkins, j. B. A. S., IfiW. p. 59$. 
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ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (1) 

“Ab wbgion d«ali with the relation of man to the divine powera, 
morality concerns moa'e rolatioo with hie neighbours/’^ But the 
two spheres of religion and morality hare been inescapably inter* 
mingied, in varying degrees, in Banekilt literature. Thus the 
Sanskrit term ‘"dhcma" stands for the divine os well as tbe moral 
law. LitorsUy the world dharma means: “Whet holds together, 
signifying the bssie of all 'order, whether social or moral." It is 
sometimes used as a purely moral concept and stands for right or 
vlrtaoue conduct which ultimately leads to some form of good. 
But in the ordinary senso it is a means to religious merit 
which, operating in some unseen way, will bring good reward 
to a person^ltber here or hereafter. Honce even though the 
conception of dhama is predominantly ritualiatio, it does not 
oeaae to bsro the ethical significance with which we aro presently 
concerned. 

This concept of dharma hM iU roots in the l^tgvedio ooncopt of 
fta, “Bta is the high order of the universe and of sacrifice. It also 
meant ethicsl conduct, the true way as opposed to its negative 
'Anrla \ It is tbe order instituted by the wise spirit as the regulator 
of the world.” Jiia also had a narrower connotation, meaning 
truth as opposed to falsehood. Vorugo was the upholder of this 
high mder represented by tbe term Tbs followers of r/a were 
rewarded with a happj* life after their death in the land of Yama, 
while those who tranegreesed this law of Varupa were punished by 
him either with a disease of dropey or by being thrown into the 
nethsrwoild. In brief, the ethioal contents of the Bg^eda oan be 
Bummed np as follows: "Morality U an eapresrion of divine law, 
denoted by the term r^; sin is in opposition to that law and the 
sinner is one who is out of harmony with the higher spiritual eavi- 
ronment which encompasses and controls the world."* 

The system of ethics embodied in the conception of fta, pervading 

* A. A. Uaedonell, Lectures oa Cetaparstiv* BsUgloiis, p. 7. 

' G. W. Hopkins, GtWos of ladfa, p. t ff. 
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ftU things, espre«sing itself in the order of nature, and in the mani- 
feetations of man's rel^oua life end tending to be aeaociated vith 
one supreme Ood, seome to be full of premise for further loligtons 
end ethioal devebpment. However, aaori£oe end even magio 
seem to have token preoedenoe over religion. Saorifice was origin* 
oily e simple offering made to firs to ploase the gods. In course 
of time it assumed on exaggerated importance. It become an end 
in itself. As early os the luter ta^itae the disintegrating effects 
of tbeee induenees ore visible. *'The fervour and aimpUoity of the 
ifpuedic hymn Is absent in the later samAiide, where every hymn 
is coupled with some partioular rite, aiming sololy at material 
odvaneo.”* What is even worse, roligious rites aro prostituted to 
the achievement of criminal sohemea.t Rvon truth ifta) is pedanti- 
eally equated to exactness in the rites and formulae of sacridoe. 
What decides the efhoaoy of laorifioo is its oorroot mode of per¬ 
formance. Tho transformation iiTtbo role of god Varupa os the 
guardian of ria In the ^gveda to that ol a deity In the irdAmapos, 
who is constantly reedy to oatch and to pimUb any macouracy in 
the ritual, clearly shows the change from theifgvrdic rfa as tho moral 
power behind tho universe to eacridee os the aIl*importeot power 
sustaining the universe. ''In such hands, sacrifloe became a mere 
mill, moohenioaliyj worked to grind out future rewards os well as 
present blessings. The rare and oxpenelve saoridoe performed by a 
king to obtain suserainty of the land was so efficacious that a single 
oblation of this sacrifice of the horse {oivamfdha) atoned for all sins 
including that of slaying of e priest/’* This tendency of ooDSlder- 
ing sacrifice oa an effective ateneznent for all sins is also carried 
further by the later law<givere. Sin, viewed quasl-physloally is 
identified with many actions or even passive esperloncee that have 
no strictly ethical significance. Communion of sin through physical 
means was believed in. It is important to obeerve that throughout 
the Alharvaveda ..in ia mentioned as something that has always to 
be expiated. The means of expiation are also physical. Water is 
especially used for the removal of sin. Plante, uttered spells, 
amulets and fire, all have similar effioaoy. The gods, too, have 
their place in oonnection with the release from sin, but theirs is a 

* A. A. Mudonsll, History of Sanskrit LlMrstun, p. IS$. 

* A. Barth, Raligioos of India, p. 47, 

* £. W. Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. SO. 
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eulxMiiiDAW one. The power liee rather in the prayer iteelf than 
in the god who Ja invoked. 

The upanUads. which represent the later development of vedie 
thought, are primarily eoncemed with metaphysio&l questions. 
•The problem of existence was with them fundemental, the problem 
of ooDduot \?as quite eaoondary. Moral life was a more preparation 
for the higher life of the soul. This indioates that philosophical 
epecnlatioos wore valued more and morality was not oonaidered 
to be the most eesential part of philosophy. That la why very 
meagre ethical data, ttsually in the form of moral maxims, is found 
in these treatises. 

The ^hameuiitras present a fully developed oonoept ef dharriui. 
The word dJuma in these viUnu implies a whole code of conduct to 
xDQintain tho prevalent order. Ic includes "privileges, duties and 
obligations of a man, hit standard of conduct as a member of the 
Aryan community, as a member of one of the wfuu and as a person 
in a peculiar stage of life.*’* And since it inoluded a whole oonglo- 
meration of established forms of condu<^t, ethical injunctions were 
interwoven inextricably with others Chat have no ethical value. 

In almost all patterns of behaviour laid down for an individual_ 

eooia), as a member of a particular Mftm or dirama; occupational 
either as a trader, servant, minister or Wng ; or Individual, in his 
capacity of a father, brother, son or buiband-^his ethical build*up 
is never lost sight of. There is always an emphasis upon the ethioal 
aspect of the various dAamuu, speollied os defadWma, kdlodhof* 
nw, iw^odAormo, dimmad^rma etc. Apart from that, '"dhamA" 
itself is often defined as toneisting of various ethioal concepts. 
Thus, though ethics is not disousaed separately and syetematioally, 
it is not neglected. We will first examine how far the ctbiual 
development of an individual, in whatever station of life he may be, 
is emphasised in the Epics. 

The Epics and especially the didactic portions written alter the 
fashion of the ernffw follow this pattern perfectly. There is hardly 
a chapter wherein there is no reference to dharma. A passing 
glance over a single pana like the ^anitparva, which can be aald to 
hold the gist of the practioa) tsaohings of the great Epic, clearly 
illustrates this. Whatever the theme of diacueuoQ may be, even 
a question like selection of the royal cabinet, the consideration of 
* P. V. Kaao, Eiftory cfDUnnM&stMa. Vol. 1, pp. 1.2. 
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the primary ethical qo&ljties id elvaya present. We may ezAmine 
a few speMmeni out of numerooe euoli referenoes. The 184tb 
obapter of the S&ntiparra, while deeoriblng the &ifamadharma of 
the iodiTidual, emphuiees the following qualities in a gf)uu(ha: 
^'Compeeeion towards all oreaturM, eweet epeeob, loving to the 
eare; abandonment of cmielty, ignorance, pride, hypoorioy and non* 
violenoe, truth and peaceful nature, theae are the real Utpas in all 
the etages of life.”’ This paaaage enumerates the active aa well 
as paeeive virtues and proclaims them to be a sort of topee for an 
individual in all stages of life. 

Tho concept of topoA is essentially ethical. Tbo Oitft dednee 
the three types of ftrpos foe a bhakJa as follows: "Worship of gods, 
brahmins, preceptors and learned people, purity, straightforward- 
nees, ceUbacy {brahtnacarya) and non-violence—theae are the 
physical tapas. Sweet speech wliich distreasee none, and which 
la true, benefactory to others and full of affection along with vedio 
studies {ftx&dhyH^) is called the verbal tepos. Natural lightbe- 
artednees, gentleness, silence, control over mind, and impartial 
Judgment—these arc mental iapat.*' Theee are the three types of 
HUvika tapaa that a person should faithfully perfomi without 
entertaining any doeire for fruit.”* It should be noted hero that 
worship of goda and brahmins is mixed up with ethical coooepti. 

A rcnpdstn on the other hand Is advised to oocoentrato upon the 
avoidance of the fundamental vices like desire, anger, vanity, lust, 
pride, violence^ etc. which would come in bis way of self conquest.' 
Tie is also advised to avoid the various social crimes: murder, 
insult (nisfcrtt), theft, censure, jealousy, violence, cruelty, deoeit 
(anrmm); for oue who practises theee does not gather any topos. 
while one who avoids these advances in (opoe.^' 

Coming to the vatpo duties of an individual, the Sintiparva lays 
down the following ethioal behaviour as essential to all the tfofw; 
**'Absence of wiokedoese, pity towards all creatures, non-violence, 
non-indifference (aotivences), performance of iruddAa and enter¬ 
tainment of the guests, troth, peace, fidelity to one's wife, content¬ 
ment, purity, non-jealoiny, knowledge of the self, and onrioalty— 

*Mbh., XXI, 184, 24-16; alio of. Ubh., ZU, 264,14-19. 

•cm*.xvn,H-iT. 

•l4bh„XlI,186,8. 

**Mbh.,Zn, 186,17-18, 
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these ere the commeti dhannas of ell torsos, 0 Eaog."^^ 

In the cue of the breluome these qvelities were ell the inore 
eseeotiel beeaueo the buie of their eupremuy wu their eihleet 
behetioor.** 

DisouseioTM of kiagly duties eleo include insietenpe onTirtuos 
einoe e king wu euppesed to be en ideel to the society : '‘{A kiog) 
abould punish without eny lethargy, should forgive, should 
intelligent, patient, clever, should disoriiainete between good and 
bad oreaturos, protect them, give gifts to all and posseu a sweet 
tongue, should protect the cities and villages along with hlA 
Bubjocts.”^* 

The pursuit of a particular vrUi (occupation) also required a osr» 
tain standard of behavicur. In the discourse given by TulOdhara. 
tc Jljali, the fonner declares that he lollowed bis prcfesslon 
honestly and deceived not even a child 

A peracn who wanted to achieve Qod, that is, a yofin wee sup¬ 
posed to develop the highly ethical qualities of compassion, for* 
beoranre, peace, non violence, truth, fidelity, modesty, ourioeity 
and oontrol of anger. 

^AofTRd Itself is described as consisting of the ten highest ethical 
qualities, namely, leornodness, austerity, aeJf>sacri(ioe, faith, sacri¬ 
ficial oersinony, forbearanos, purity of emotions and pity, truth, 
control of soJf. "Fix your mind on these and try to acquire them 
because these ore the roots of dharma.“^* Here the ethical virtues 
like ibrbeorance, truth, faith etc. are mixed up with religious rites 
modes of bobaviour like sacrifice and austenty and hence the 
list la not strictly ethical like the one given by Msnu,^^ where ell 
the ten qualities are strictly etbicsl. 

All the references given above arc but just specimens to indicate 
that ethics embraced all the deportments of liio and was in no way 
passed over or neglsoted. It should be noted, however, that the 
£pic does not difterentiate clearly between etbloa and dhatTna os a 

Ubh., XU. gB6, 23.24; aJeo of. Kbb., XII, IS, 92*94; Bfbb., XII, 227,. 
S.IOj V.4S, 12«bo. 

>fbb., Xir, 285.2e. 

<*3fbh.,XU. a, 41.43: ef. XIU, 141. 49.50 (Bom. £d.}: EautUys, I. 9. 

XII, 264,12. 

»*Ml>h.,XU.2e2,$7.2l: alic ef. XIZ, 231, 6. 

•* Hbh., XII, iei,6*5:sUc cf. XII, 269, 9.12,17. 21,16, 

>’JUnu, VI, 92. 
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^hole. “AU those who go after dharma and oro desirous of acqui' 
ring dharma cannot but do so without dOYeloping the following 
qualities: threefold parity of mind, body and epeeob, forbearance, 
patience, truth and memory. They know these to be the com- 
mondaente oommon to oil dAomoe/’** 

Kot only ^ the othloal virtues ooniudered as the constituents 
of the various dharmoi, but their value os the moinspringa of human 
oboracter has also been recognisod. In a dieoourse between 
Dhrtarfistre and Duryodhena, the former says that prosperity con 
be obtained only by a person of cbaroctar r^erring to the example 
of Vudbi^tbira, whose prosperity was making ^uryodhona jealous. 
A very interesting anecdote is here narrated in which the tiemon 
PrabUds conquered Indra’s empire by dint of his ifia (ohoraoter) 
declared os '*the root of dhanna, prata, truth end prosperity."^* 

In the discussion DhfCoristra further narrates the moons to 
develop high character. "Not to betray any creature physioolly, 
mootolly or orally, to have mercy and on inclination to give gifts: 
these are known at Ma. An action which does not benefit anybody 
in this world, but on the contrary leads to shame should not be per¬ 
formed. Only that action should be performed wblob would lead to 
praise. This in short is Hia. 0 Duryodhana."** 

It should hs noted here that though the ethical qualities of truth 
and dhama are declared as the root of itia, the whole matter is 
somewhat confused l;^ the undue emphasis put upon the neoesslty 
of worshipping brahmins—os Prabltda himself emphasixes. How¬ 
ever, DhrtorSstra, after declaring adrpha and anuffr^ha (two ethical 
qualities) os the basis of dUa, puts undue emphasis over the agree- 
ablensss of an aotion. Elsewhere also we see the same confusion. 
Thus in the India—Bali episode, LAksmT declares: "I stay with 
truth, liberality, vrafiu (voWs), bravery and dMma." Sut later 
she declares that she left the demon-king Bali bsCaUss he instdted 
the brahmins and become haughty. In the same passage India 
doscribes the four-fold abode of Loksml; earth, fire, Water and 
fourthly human beings who respect the brabmirts, oro truthful 
and beet."*^ 


Kbh., XU. S07, 6.fi; also of. XH, SW, 0; 22, IS. 
»*Ubh..2JI, 124. eO. 

••Mbh.,Xn,I24,68-eS. 

■I Mbb., XU, 221; alao of. 218,12.16. 
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It is qoits olMr th&t the later priestly tocoh has <id!ifused the 
red isBUd of the imp^ance of othioal virtues ia an individual with a 
false imponance give^to the worship of brahminfi. This oonfusioa 
is also traceable elsewhere, even to a greater extent. 

That obaraeter was an important consideration fv deciding the 
value of man is again visible in the importance given to MdScSra 
(or the behaviour of good people) oonsidered as a eooroe of dhama, 
beeides the revealed scripturee (iHSMj and tradition When¬ 

ever the two difier MdacSra was to decode the issue. Bhisma 
esplains tite basis of the dhama followed bj good people to 
Yudhijthjva. “/cdro (or proper behavioxir) is the main support 
of dhawna.*'... True, speech is the best thing in this world he* 
oause truth supports the whole esrth ... Nor should one try to 
seize another's wealth. This is the eternal dhama ... The sages, 
always boot upon doing good to other people, declare liberality 
in giving gifta aa one of the eternal d^rmos... So a person 
should so practise the virtues of self control, liberality, mercy eto. 
that even the gods may come down at his bidding. Again when he 
obteine wealth he should indulge in practices like aaorifice, giving 
of gifts etc. The learned have declared that the ootion wbioh 
pleases all is dhama while ono that disploases is odAomo. 6o. 
know thii to be the chief ohaiaoteristio of dAorma because provldonce 
has oreated this dAerma for the welfare of people and honoe it le 
merciful."** Here it can be eeen tbst the upanisadio principles of 
ethics, vis. ddno. dama and doyd (charity, self-control and mercy) 
along with truth, arc reiterated os the proper behaviour of good 
people. At another place it is mentioned:. "Truth, eelf-control, 
patience and wisdom are practised by the wise. Aryas declare 
patience, truth, uprightness and non-ln^ury to be tho paramount 
virtues ... Pxe secret of wisdom of God is that there is nothing 
nobler than humanity." This meaas that man is himself divine 
and can by bis own exertions, mental and moral, encompass the 
highest. Here the ethical note is emphasleed.** 

In accordance with the emphasis on the ethical background of the 
various aspects of dAomo, lack of ethloftl behaviour is considered a 
breach of dAorma. Often the various vices are considered to be at 

Ubh,. SOI. II iBcfQ. Bd.) 

■* Hbh.. SIE, SSI, 8 S. Oaiy the relevant poritea ie giveo. 
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the root ol uU eim of» human being. Lord Kfgna iioks tbe rarloua 
Tices to one another which ultimatalj lead to deatruotion.*^ Sanat* 
Bujfita enomoratee the twelve elemental rioea of human beings, 
headod by anger. •• Aijuna aaka, "Goaded by what does a person 
perform ein. erea though unwilling to do so ?'* The Lord replies, 
"It is kanta (desire or lust) and krodJia (ai^;er) produced out of 
m/fl# quality. They are our inborn enemies,”*’ The dsurj iampftd 
(devilish temperament), as o|^)osed to the iaivi tampad (saintly 
temperament), enumorates varioos Tices." The main vices m the 
list of Sanatsujilta are: anger (In^edAo), lobha (greed), moha. insati¬ 
ableness (wdAiistf), oraelty (ofe^Ki), jealousy (tfsflyo), pride [mdw). 
fonow (ioha). desire (sprW), lack of sportsmaDShip (*«y5), and 
censure of others ijvgvpfi). QltS further declares that his deTilisb 
temperament binds an individual to the wheel of Mmsdra, while the 
development of a aaintly oharaoter leada him to salvation.** The 
dcstxuotive effect of such vioee on the individual is described in the 
passage referred to above, in which it is shown how proximity leads 
to desire, desire to anger, anger to unbalanced temperament, 
unbalanced mind to a loss of intellect, and finsliy to destruction.** 
Thus, the whole ethical build-up of the character of an individuol, 
including the equilibrium and tranquillity of lus mental make-up 
crumbles down when the influences of theee .vices overpower him. 

To avoid this ultimate destruction, non-attachment (osanga) or a 
detached outlook on worldly affairs is advocated by the Epic. 
"Xon-attaohment leads to the foundation of an indlviduaVs welfare. 
It is the highest knowledge. By developing a detached attitude 
of mind no merit is lost."*’ 

The deacription of the rdboew that is met with in B&miyana 
strengthens the conclusions based on the data of the Msdiibhfirata. 
Most of the rdkauu have to their credit a store of religious merit 
won by their austeritiee in addition to boona granted by gods, but 
in spito of this, their unethical behaviour which upeete the peace 

II. eS M; XVI, 10, 81.88. 

••»sh.,V, *8, T, 

«’ Olti.lll, 86-8^. 

•»<3ia,XVI,l4: 7-80; 5. 

U, 68.68; also ef. Kbh.. XU, ISS, 410; 866, 4-8; 870, 24-26; 
B&ffi&Taoa, TJtUrrktoda, VI, 44. 

•> Ubh..Xn, 888. 8. 
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and tranquillit 7 of eodety leads them to destruction. 

The inetonoes of persoDB like Setyokima JibiJe, Aitoreyo, 
the son of Itorfi end ioilp^ra Rohedos show that in spite 
of a low origin these people were* loved, respected end were 
considered worthy of giving advice because of their integrity of 
character.** 

Typical of the Epic tendency of popnlorising idosls by valuing 
them os actions bringing merit, the ethical virtues are often repre* 
seated as meritorious actions {pu^y9) leading to hoaven. In the 
above dieonsoion about it bos already been pointed out how 
these ethical viriuos ore a means to attain prosperity. Tim Ann* 
iisona parva (Chapter It) also, os referred to earlier, describes 
LoksmT as choosing her rseidenoe amongst men poeseesing, among 
other things, a highly ethical character with vu tues like coatrol of 
senses, control of anger, karma etc. However, tlie same parva 
mentions these virtues os a means for achieving various ends~ 
losing all their intrinsio value thereby. "It one deoires long life t 
one must practise hrolimocaryo. If beauty, health and prosperity one i 
must follow non>violence, b y^glving g ifu^e obtmns wealt|), byj 
observing silence one obtains power, by renunointion one obtains 
pleaeure. by truth and foating one obtains heaven end by 
catya a power to act ee one pleases/’** 

This lowering of ethical concc^U os merchandise to be bargained 
for material advantage Is somewhat redeemed by the growing ideal 
of felf'reaUsaClon loading to emancipation after death instead of 
heaven or bell os tbo result of man’s action. This Belf*rcalisation 
was achieved by the destruction of iUusion (atadyd). And, es 
already referred to, a yogtn or a sanydstn who was Sri aspirant of 
the knowledge of hrahmta. is advised to develop the etbicaJ qualities 
often mentioned. Thus, a further step is taken when the ethical 
praotices—lnsCeod of being cheap articles of merchandise to be 
bartered in return for seme other worldly gain—becerae a stepping* 
stone to higher knowledge. Thus they served os means for the 


*■ On* thing msv be noted, however, that tbio roopeet did not help thou 
to improTlog their eoriM position. This fsci la diaooaeed ia dstell elsewhere. 

»Hbh., Xin, 7, 1447 (Beta. Bd.); also of. XU. 127. S.IO; XUI. 144. 6 
<Som. Ed.}. Wbsre sthieel qualities like truth ore equated with sooriaoisi 
aot« like tbs perfonoaaoe of both fetching the some merit vfs,' 
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aohi^^emont of tb« supreme end. emanoipetioD. “Knowledge with¬ 
out morAliby is ss futile m moraHty without knowledge.” Both are 
to be gained by hiunano^ort. “Ethioal behaviour works to effeot 
the purity wbioK brings to man one^ness with God as oil pure.”^* 

A third Aod the greatest step towards the ethical development is 
taken when the GitS preoohes the philosophy of hamtiyoga. The 
Lord differentiatee the ways of se]f*re&lisatioQ, vis., path of know¬ 
ledge and path of ootion, and declares that the path of action is the 
better way to attain eelf-roalisation.^^ According to this philo¬ 
sophy no person eon live without perihrming oollon. 6o all at¬ 
tempts at renunciation of action, considering it to be oausing a 
bondage for the soul, sre futile.^* The beat way then was to 
perform the sctioiu that fell to one’s lot. But in order to evade 
the consequenoes arising out of *'h{B activity, a person should per¬ 
form it simply os a duty without any attachment or expeotation 
towards the result of the aetion ^^erformod. This lodifforenco 
towards the result of the action liarma/sfo) was yoga.*’ There 
oan bs no doii’bt that we have heie a oonooption which marks a 
great advance in ethical doctrine. ‘*The noblest morality bae 
perhaps always been the outoome of men following right because 
it is right in the scorn of oonsequsncei."*^ 

The mental detachment required for waa to be 

ooquLTod by practice and, os the Lord declares very often, on in* 
dividual was required to put forth attempts lasting not only over 
a lifetime but even beyond. And after the repeated efforts of 
many lives, a person who aobieved this state of mind attained 
oDorees with Qod.** The Giti describes the oborsoter of such on 
emancipated soul at many places under thft different names of 
$ihitafiraffna. trifvrtaiiki, yogi, eto. Arjulia asks: ”0 Ke^ava. what 
ore the oharaoteristios of a sthitapra^na 1 What is the nature of hie 
speech, whst bis posture, and his behaviour ?” The Lord replies? 
"A person is known os a sihitaproflna when bo oaete off all deeireii 
and is satisfied with his own self. Re neither sulks st pain nor 

** E. W. Hepkins, Bthios of India, p. I$8, 

**l3ltS,in,8aBdXII, 18, 

*'a;a, in, 4,5. 

OIKS, n. 47, 48. 

** J. 3, MsoKeiuie, Hbdu Btbios, p. 126. 

•* OltS, 71,4B- ' * 
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xejoioM ui fJddaure. He ia ddvcdd of ftttaoluoent; fear and anger. 
Such a eage id $ikiiapraj7ia. He Iotas OTerybody and remuns 
unporturbod in spite of misery or bappiness. Like a tortoise 
wi^diawing its limbs under its abell, snob a person withdraws His 
seneoe from objects of plecauree of the senses. And the desire for 
pleaeures of senses also is ronounoed. after one aobieres oneness 
with the supreme reality ... A paraon who renounoes all desires, 
is without any attachment or pride, attains peace.’*^ It oan be 
Aoen here that a complete ocntrol of senses and a perfect mental 
detachment towards worldly objootiTea are the main theme. A 
similar emphasis is found in the desoriprions of a trigu^iia person** 
and s pOTSon who is imbued with yoga The soUeiks 

^rakrli is thus described: **A person who is bom with a noble 
tomperamont is born with the foUowing qualities. He is not afraid 
•of anybody. He is pure In mind, established in knowledge and 
yofo (peribnnance of aotioni), oharitabie, with senses eoutroUed, 
a porformer of saorlAoe and studies the «eda« regularly (svddAydya). 
He is devoted to austerities {tape*), is simple, non^TicIont, truthful, 
^ntle (without anger), detaohed towards the fruits of actions, 
tranquil, marolful, controlled, aoft*hearted, modest, steady, brilliant, 
patient, saintly, unbiassed and without any pride. These twenty* 
akt qualities are the ingredients of the tAUvifea prakrii. As opposed 
to these, hypoorioy, pride, vaiuty, anger, hard'heartednese and 
ignorance, th^ are the ingredients of a demoniacal temperament 
{deuri sowipod).** It can be seen here that all tbs ethical qualities 
Are emplmeited as the neoeasary ingrodionte of a noble character 
in contrast to the nOD*ethioal qualities poaeeseod by a parson of a 
•demoniacal tomperoment. Thus a higher stage of spiritualisation 
of nan moans the highest stage or ethical dev^opmeat. 

Besides the paths of knowledge and action, the GltS, also points 
out an easier way of attaining emancipation, the path of devotion 
This path is easier to follow than tho ono described above 
nod a person who faithfully devotes himself to the Lord attsina 
omaucipstion not only easily but quickly.** Even a penon who is of 

*• Giti, II, 64 ff. 

•» ons, XI7, i2 is. 
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A low origin, if ho vere to toko rofugo In tho Lord, if omAnoip&Ud>’ 
7hiB ftatomoDt doof oot moan that othioal dovolopmont of an 
individual waf of no importanoeand a peraon oould bo libotatod only 
by foTOO of dOTOtion, but only ho, who dovolopod the following 
oharoctorifitioa could be a true devotee of the Lord. ''That devotoo 
of mine who does not envy any oreatnree, if friendly towards all, 
meroifaJ, without attaohmont. indifferent to happinoee and on* 
happiooef. forgiving, contented, boot upon action (j/ogoniet^a) and 
with a controlled mind ia dear to me. That porecn who ie afraid 
oi nobody and of whom nobody is afraid ie dear to mo, that devotee 
of mine who is deairoloss, pure, olovor, impartial, free of dietreas, 
and unattaohad if dear to me. He is dear to me who is neither 
happy, nor distressed, is not jealous, is detached towards good ae 
woil as evil and is devoted to me. One who looks upon a friend as 
well as an enemy with impartiality and is equally balanced in 
censure as well as praise, who ie not moved by passion, is stable- 
minded and devoted is dear to me. Tbcee devotees who follow 
the eoid dhcftnA aro very dear to This devotee is also to 

perform actions dedicating all of them to the L^. 

When an Individual achieves a higher stage of spiritualitation 
which, as we have noticed above, oolnolded with the highest ethical 
development of the individual, he should not coose functioning but 
should i ontlnuo the wuldly functions allotted .to him. Firstly, for 
the welfare of society, following the example of the Lord himself 
and eecoadly. to set the ideal of exemplsry behaviour before those 
members of sooiety who were still on a lower plans. ^ Tbe Lord 
clearly establishes that aotivity ie essential to tbe welfare of society. 
In reply to a question put by Arjuna, he declares, ‘'The path of 
renunciation (sanydsc) and the path of action {hirmaycga) both 
are good fbr a eeekor of truth^but of tbe two, the path of action 
excels over the path of renunciation. 'The path of action eon* 
sisting of detached actions as interpreted by OitS includes the path 
of renunciation because according to OitH the true renunciation 
(ryspo) consists in not disoording actions but in discarding the 

•’GJt*,XVni,6S.S7. 
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desire for the friute of ftotion."* Thus, here is.e bappj Ueoduig 
of die path of action and the path of rMoaoUtion. 

The ethical standard achieved by an individual is not discarded 
aa uaelees but is made to serve the purpose of sooial welfare bj 
continuing thO funotions. 

• However, the foDowing ooneiderations remain to be explained. 
Firstly,'the selection of the activity (eradAormo) is not left to in* 
dividual oboioe but is already decided by tua aoUoni in previous 
birth and it bod to be coutinued, even though one may feel it to be 
repugnant to one*s etbital judgment. To swerve from it would be 
« breach in tbe porfeot behaviour which was to be expected from an 
Ideal person and would bo a great sin aoeordiog to the sooud morals 
bf tbe age. Thus, however cruel and ghastly tbe slaying of one’s 
relbtivo may be, a hMtriya had to do it as nadhama. Arjuna’s 
detachment from warfare before and YudhiMbira’e frustration 
after the great war are both censured even though they were 
genuine, if looked at from the point of view of non*violence. How- 
•ever noa^ethioal eba idea of butchering the anuasls may be viola* 
ting the oft-repaated ethical precept of non*mjury to any living 
creature; BbatmavyAdha had to follow it as a wadftarma. How 
apologetic be is about bis oooupeiion is soon «bon he tries to defend 
his position by saying that be does not aotually slay the animals but 
only soils the meat, Xot only that, but an attempt is made to 
reooncile tho incompatibility by explaining away the allotment 
of such a profesaioit involving violence to tho lot of an ethical 
personality like Dharmavyidha as a consequenos of misbehaviour 
in his previous Ufe.*^ QSti’s view about seodAomo can be noted 
in the dogmatic statement: ' "There is more happiness in foUowiog 
one’s own dAormo without any excellence; tbau going after another's 
dhama par excellenoe, It 4 happier to die performing one's own 
dharma because another's dharma brings d^ger,^* This dogmatio 
emphasis on svadhama is to be found in GHtd perhaps booauee It 
ddee not attsoh any importance to tbe function of sn individual. 
Only the motive behind the action, vis., whether it is performed 
with perfect detachment or not is to be considered. This indirectly 
leads ns to the conclusion that it is the individtiar motive and tbe 

*“ on*, xvm, 8. 

**Mbh.,UI. 806 , 21 ff.s 206 ,l- 8 . . . ' 
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individnaV ob&racCer that ia’pub to judgment rather than tho aotioq 
itself. This indfoatee a great stride into the derelppment of elhicol 
•Qoaeopte. In the oottial EpiO' narrattve this aspoot of judg^g a 
function by the underlying motive i% abaolnCely absent. . An, aotion 
is praised Cff judged eimply from the effeota it produoea. Ouraee 
are flung ’at eimple actions done unknowingly. This is apparent* 
from tbeinstanoea of Dadaratha who is oursod for his nointontionaJ 
murder of dravapa, Karoa who is cursed for unknowingly killing 
a oow. and P&pdu who is oixrsed for killing a sage in the disguise of 
a deer. While on the other hand a hunter is rewarded with lieavon 
for the unintentional killing of a blind animal that woe a menace 
to the society. *’At lower stages of oivilizsdon there is a coniidor* 
able laok of discrimination between intentioi^al injuries aod aoob 
dental ones. Morel judgments are largely influonoed by external 
events involved in or resulting from the oonduot of mem. 

on the other hand shifts the emphasis from the aotion to the 
motive marking a deflnite progress in the ethical development 
which ‘‘develops from the judgment on external acts to t)io judg* 
ment on their inner purpose and character.”^* Though, fium the 
point of visw of locia] justice, where en individual should bo free 
to choose his occupation, the doctrine of gvadharma can hardly be 
justified. 

Glt& is not an isolated work preaching the philosophy of action 
AS opposed to the path of renunciation preached mainly by the 
/uponiiadi. The same theory is depicted in the Epioa and the 
other contemporary nnrti literature. The Mab&bbftrata disousses 
(Ijeee two parallel trends; one favouring the path of renunciation 
embodied in the wnydso—the fourth stage of life—and the other 
favouring the peth of action embodied in the grha9tJia, the second 
stage of life, and clearly shows its preference for the latter. There 
were some cirolee, especially those of philosophers foUowing the 
epanisadio line of thought, who recommended renunoiation. 
advocoting the ascetic way of life as a ueceesity to achieve oonoen- 
tration on the highest reality. The ^ftatiparra of the Mahfi* 
bharata baa many such diBciissioas expouodiDg each a view either 
by itself or in comparison with* the opposite vie wadvooating ocUon. 

'* S. Westenoenk. Ethical RalMivity. pp. 263.64. 

J. e. UBoKeuie, A Manual of Ediios, p. LOS. 
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SpMiaUy notovorthy in this rsspeot is tbs di&logu6 bstveen & 
fsthsr wd s son. MsdJiS^, the son of & brahmin. asked hia fsiher: 
‘'0 fstber, the life of human beings ts becoming shorter and shorter 
every day. Knowing this, what remedy should a wise man resort 
to ? Please explain that to me so that 1 may praotise that ^ 

The father adTiaed him to follow the four d^afwzs in their eonseoU' 
tive order. The son said: *'Why ebonld I waste my time in 
climbing the ladder of life stop by step ? I will not prooreato, 
because my progeny is not going to liberate me. A person who 
has got his speech and mind under control, and in whom roslde* 
austerity, renunciation and yoga can aohiove anything, Again, 
the soriptures say there is no sharper eye and higher truth than tho 
knowledge of reality. There is no greater misery than attoohinent 
and no greeter happiness than renunciation. To stay alone, to 
look upon srerybody as equal, to follow tho path of truth, and to 
behsTe well, to renounce violence and achieve simplicity by re* 
nouncing all actions, are the greatest possessions of s brahmin. 
0 brahmin, when you will die, of wh^t use will your wealth, lela* 
lives or wife be to you t 6o tiy to realise tho self staying in tho 
heart and think of the way where your fathers and forefatliers have 
departed."** 

Here it oan he seen that a direot preference is shown for the path 
of renunciation as against the path of action that was to be followed 
by a gr^s<Ao. Not only that, hut sacrificial routine that a grhaMJta 
bad to follow is condemned in so many specific words when the son 
aays, "An intelligent man as I am, bow can I be ready to perform 
saoridees fit to be porformod only by luatnya$ in which violcnoc is 
committed and the fruit received by tba porforznanco of which/is 
perishable." 

It is perhaps with the same thought that Yudhistbira, the in* 
oamation of dharrna, advocated sanydsa when be saw the destnio* 
tion be and his army caused by following the duty of a kgainya.*’' 
•He also censured the var^adhama and said that renunciation is 
’Only way to aohieve mokfa. 

The eqme idea roouia in the Paraiara OltS whan the sage declares 
"A pertem staying in stage of life is constantly adsocl* 

atod with the royds and 6znu7S qualities and hence bocomes attached 

'* Hbb., xn, 277, B ff. {Beei. E!d.) Hot ia«aticned in the critical adiUoo. 

•’tTbh., XIU, 7, 9 {Bom. Bd.) 
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to the verioua worldly objects. But e person, who bea acquired 
the knowledge of brahman, and is dwiroua of prrformii^ good 
aotione without expecting the merit accruing thereby, and re¬ 
nounces the aotionB that are forbidden though they may yield 
fruit, attaina eternal bliss, 0 Sing, everyone is disgusted with 
worldly affaire when the wife or the children meet with death or he 
himself suffers from disease and then he becomes deorons of attain¬ 
ing the knowledge of the self. To satisfy that doeire, he studies 
the soripturee and after a deep study he decides that austerity is 
the most advantageous of all."'" Tlds is also the underlying 
thought of many other passages in the Epio which indirectly 
advocate sanydso.^* 

Sago Kapila discusses this important problem In a somewhat 
roundabout and lengthy manner in the Kapila Ofti.** Unlike the 
other discussions cited, though he agreee that the four stages of life 
are but four different roads leading to a single aim, viz., mohsa, he 
emphasisce that duo to Che difference in the merit that is acquired 
by pursuing the various paths, one is preferred to the others.*' 
And after discussing the pros ami cons of the particular question 
and admitting the impertanca of the ^r<tsthSirama. full of aotisdty 
in the interest of social welfare, he nonetheless emphasizes in'very 
clear terms that from the individual's point of view, semydse is the 
only way to achieve eternal bliss. And ho says, "It is good to 
obtain worldly prosperity and other things by pursuing the active 
grhattha life and <«e may obtain mofesa threugb It, but you know 
it very well that eternal bliss that is achieved by a is never 

obtained by a ffrhettha.'' Kapila further illustrates hie principle, 
that of preferring austerities to sacrilicee, by the story cf a brahmin 
and bis protector KuQdadhara, a messenger of the gods.** A 
brahmin wanted to perform various sacrihoes as laid down by the 
scriptures with a desire to attain boaven but poor es he was, be 
could not follow bis desire. But due to the boon granted to him 
through the good offices of Kuodedhara, bis mind was so much 
fixed upon dhima that he acquired the groat power of ousterity 

. *»>rbh.,XII, 284, 2-12, 

*• Mbb., xn, 101. 41-48; 176,4 ff.; 177; 178 asd 170. 

” Mbb,, Xn, 260 ff. 

*tUbb,. 260.14. 
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which «DfrbI«d him to bestow wealth and prospority on othere, azid 
the power of wandering at hia denire in aU the regions. 

Sulabh& also wine a victory over Xing Janaka when both enter into 
a djficuaaioR alwut tho relative merits of eonyasa end ^hoilha- 
d?uime.*^ At the end of the diacnstion, Janaka admits, that as soon 
as the fctility of the world is realised, oneshould ronounoo the world. 

As opposed to thia view, a strong oft*qootod view prevailed that 
though sanydso was the stage of Hfe by following which the attain* 
moot of moksc was medo easy, srfKi*thdirafna was a sts^e equally 
important and that to attain molua one had to gu through the four 
stages of life sueoesslvoly in tbelr proper order. The fom* stages of 
life are likened to a ladder or proper trainiog ground for the further 
dovelopment of an individual’s oharaeter. But tho Bpio goes a 
step further and as a ixiaction to the sentiments expressed in favour 
of sanydsa, an equal importance is attached to stage 

of life declaring that the grhtutha stage in itself was sclf-euffideot 
for the achisvement of mok4a, and uot only that but it was impossi¬ 
ble for a person who ignored it to achieve mcksa. 

The main argumeot put forward in favour of the gr^tha 
of Hfo is that the persons in this stage of life arc the main supporters 
of society exoluding the senydrins. It is dus to their unceasing 
activities and industry that the person enjoying the other throe 
stages of life were supported. 6^ Syvmara^i while defending 
the relative position of tho pr^o^fhafrofM. puts forward the same 
argument. He says, •'To achieve a proper equilibrium of mind 
in misery aaweU aa happiness, is a neosssary step towards achieving 
mciua. it should also be noted that without taking resort to the 
grfuuVia stage of life, ono does not achieve thia ate te of mind. Juit 
AS all the oreatures are dependant on their mother for their life, so 
arc all the other Scrams dependent upon the grhastha stage of 
life."** Not only that, but it is zneintamed that people try to 
avoid this stage of life because, of their IsrinsM to shoulder the great 
responsibility. Thus it is said, "Those lasy sud igoorant people 
who beve no faith and wisdom and who have no foresight and sooial 
reputation, renounoe this world only bocauee they get tired of their 
worldly dutiee, ** Bhlma echoes the same opinion when he rebukes 

*»Mbh.,xn, $08 ff. 
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hid elder brother for hia voekneas to dhoulder the reeponubUity of 
the kingdom. ConWmptuoualy be deolares, “It. in true that a 
person staying in the forest can atay peacefully because, bo is not 
tnppoaed to maintain hit family, rnr, gueate or the oueefttora, but 
tbeir life is like that of animals.” And thon he further shows th^ 
futility of forest life, deoloring that if that would be the only rnean^ 
to attain liberation, even wild onimala and /isb as well as moantaius 
and forosta would have von it. The quoon of Janaka -Videhi also 
gels angry, when ber husband tries to go to foi'eat, shirking all tliO 
reapODsihility of the kingdom and his household, and' angrPy she 
doolaret, “0 King, all creatures in this world are bound by the 
fetters in form of the Ihiits ot actions oommitted in their previous 
life. 8o it is doubtful os to when one may got liberated. 7<ni, 
who are desirous of living alone, leaving behind yonr dutiful, reli* 
gious^minded queens, are aboohirsly a sinner and there would be 
no place fw you in this life os well as the other,”** 

Thus it is seen that there was a sootion of eoolety which looked 
down upon aontdao from a difforent point of view. Aooordiug to 
(horn, it woe aimply avoiding the responsibility whiob ^ porsoa 
owed to the eooiety in whiob he lived, and towards the family in 
which ha was bom and bred. 

Ancthor reason for advocating the g/hosiho stage of life was for 
progeny. It was essential for each individual to have a son of bia 
own and that not being possible, any other tyi<e of son allowed by 
tbe ndee of dharma who would perfotm 4raddAa tor biro after his 
deatb and keep him away from hall This necessity of having a 
son is often stressed in the Epics.** Thus to repay the debt that 
one owed to the forefathers by birth, it was ossentiol to contract a 
marriage and to produce a eon so that the family line may continue 
and tbe forefathers may receive their jnodoa (funeral oblations) 
regularly and thus iineodingly. If one faded to repay this debt, it 
vae very natural that he was considered elack in performing Jus 
duties and would naturally lose religious merit to that extent. And 
those who did not satisfy their ancestors who were next to gods, 
oommitted suoh a sin that they would snrely go to tbe lowest region 
after tbeir death. The Epic jUustratce this prinaiple by more 

«Mtli.,xn, 10,SS ff. 

^'I£bh.,xn, 18,18-IS. 
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th&n one illustration 'crhere sages^ with great austerities to tb^ 
credit, are refused merit because they have not satisfied their 
anocetois. 

Jdentiofvl in content and implication are the stories of JaratkSra**’ 
and Mandap&la’^ They Tividiy bring out the futility cf aueteritiee, 
saoriflcei and aacatiolsm—for they ore all subordinate. “None of 
these things are equal to progeny. A child is the greateet of religi* 
ous merits. ” In spite of the greatest of austerities, he who does 
not produflo ohUdren goes to hell—for there is no one to perform 
iraddha for him. Hence the Importanoe of the grhofiha stage. 

The upholding cf the gT}io»t}ia stage of life woe mainly due to the 
temporal aspect inTOlved in the pursuit of various occupations by 
which one could earn money and the performance of vsrioue sacri* 
flies in which one could spend that wealth and gain heaven. And 
while achieving one's own material gain this way, a gT)»asiha could 
manage to oblige society by onterloining guests, giving gifts and 
performing eacrifloes wherein brahmini got big feet. 

As opposed to this, sonydea preached simple living and high 
thinking, and os an ideal it was the host but most difficult to be* 
followed. Besides, the aooioty as such was neglected in ooneen* 
trating upon the individual and it might have been possible that 
many who wanted to avoid the rseponslbllity of maintaining a 
family and supporting the society might have taken recourse to* 
sofiydsa as an escape from the realities of life and not because they 
really oared for higher reality. 

The grhoftSa stage os well as the senydsa were both equally 
important in the moral development of the individual. One taught 
him how to be unselfish and share bis property with everybody and 
thus to realise hie mora^ responsibility of protecting and preserving 
other creatures; the other taught him how to divcipline his own 
self. Both were not at vorianoe with each other but were oomple* 
meatary to each other. CHt£ brought cut this fact by delrning the 
various types of devotees who hod discipUned themselves to a state 
of mental equilibrium while performiog the worldly actions; and 
what is even more, it offered a blending of the better elements of 
both the stages. 

According to the new turn givan by Giti, the path of non*aotion 

■*Hbb.,I,Ua&d 10. 
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6od the pftth of action were both good for a eecker of jnofcw: bat of 
the two, tbe path of action waa preferred by the Lord because 
nobody can renounce aotioo completely.’* Hcia, apparently, the 
Giti seems to be favcmring the prcvrUi «*drpa and hence the ffrhtulha 
stage of Ufo. but it to not oompletely the case win tho oasee disonsaed 
above. The path of action aa proaohod by Gltl hoe a definlteneea 
of its own. Acoording to it, everybody should periorm one’s duty 
without expecting the fruit thereof. It was adAama to be non- 
aotire and not to perform one’s duty oa woU as to do it and to 
expect something out of it, So the ideal oi ronunoiation to not 
discarded. It to included in arwl made a part of the active life, 
Whatever action such a person performs, it to for the welfare of 
the society and not for hto own pleasure. The highest ideal of 
welfare of the eooiety—ie blended with the ideal of 
sanySm. oomploie detaohment, and a person who blended the two 
woh a real yopt. 

This subtle viewpoint of the GtU to also notioeabto in a dialogue 
between Tndra, in the guise of a bird, and tho brahmin youths 
who sought renunciation at a very young ago.’* Indra hare 
advocates tho difficult path of karma, declaring that a brahmin, 
who performs actions in eooordaneo with the vtda$ attains heaven, 
and that one oan perform such actions only in tho grKoMha st^. 
The advocacy of Indra does not disoard the lower typsj of actions 
representing ritualistic activity. On tho contrary, i* combing 
with them the actions performed with tho full realiaation cf one s 
responsibility towards family and society, Also tho performance of 
action is prodded with an ideology of tho realisation of the highest 
truth and to called tapai. 

This ideology to will illustrated by the dialogue between JftjaU 
and TulSdhara, who besides serving as the best illustration of the 
performance of wf^wdAomoa points out to Jijali the futility’of hto 
austerities and the pride that he took thereof. A close study of the 
description of hto own life that TulRdbara gives, shews that he 
followed the Git£’a philosophy of perfcpTEoing one's duty with de¬ 
tachment, without injuring anybody. Moreover, the importance of 
activity to fully realised by ie Epic writer. A stagnant society 
always dies. Only that society which understands the value of 

n0^l*,V,2. 
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fiChopentiOT) atid guides ite activity aJong thoM Unee eurvivee in 
strife. And eo he decdaree, '^Aotivity is at the raat of »U the 
Datiojie.'’ Besidee this the QTtS itself puts forward the conoeption 
vl ‘'fokaiangrah&." It isnot noooasary for a detached parson who has 
already oehioved onooees T^itb the eupreme Brahmen to periorm 
any actions but this they must do, to set an example to the society. 
Lord Ktwa bimaelf being tbo supi’eme reality does so for the welfare 
of the society. Thus the foot that social welfare is the ultimate 
aim of an individual as ^haslAa ie stressed everywhere. 

If considered in this light it ie obvious that the importance of 
fffhasihdirama, not only as tho beat but the only Sirama supporting 
the other three, is not exaggerated and the Epic spares no words to 
flatter this position of It repeats ofl and on that 

ffrhaiihSJrana is the beat S4rtma. Not only that but s grhoilha 
who executes all his responsibility as shown abovo need not 
worry about otlier Sirjmas but attains heaven by the virtue of 
the merit coned in it.^' 

The Epics further seek to resolve the conflict between the path 
of action (protrAO and the path of renunciation which 

has always faced Hindiuism by presenting the system of Airamas 
for the purpose of the highest spirituaj and ethical dovebpmont of 
the individual. These four stages of hfo are said to be the four steps 
of a laddsr and by climbing them one by one, a person can reooh 
the summit, viz., emaneipation. 

The scheme providee e proper balancing of tho four aims of life, 
▼iz., ariha, jfcdtna, dHarma and moiba. Accepting tho three motives, 
viz., art/ia, kama and d^rma, as the incentives for all tbs worldly 
activities, the Epic emphasizes that these motives should be so 
guided that they may lead to the ultimate realisation of the inner 
spirituslity>-the aim of human lifb.** The whole eesenoe of the 
Hah&bh£rata is said to consist in upholding this principle as declared 
Id the famous verss wsH known ae the Mdreto sde»tH: '"With raised 
hands I proclaim that arfha and kama are for the sake of dhofnta, 
then why not follow dhama ? But alas 1 nobody listens to me.” 

Of oourse this proper balancing of all the worldly activities and . 
maintaiiung the perfect righteous social behaviour is an extremely 
difficult task to be achieved by individuals. The Epic does not 
18,12. 
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^ore this tact. In the lamentottona of th« uohappj brahjnia of 
Ekcakra the Epic writor records the views of the common men 
towards this Ugber philosophy and the diffioalty in achieving that 
perfect balance. Tbna he aaya, "In this worE the life iteeli which 
is a Bouree of constant uJibappinees is worthleea. An individual 
haatoaohiovo<tt<jrnio,of<A«and h&ma. all the three single-handed 
f nd thus he is miserable, and if he does not strive to obtain that 
then aW he is miaerabb. Some consider moksa to bo tho host of 
all, but that is most difficult to bo obtained and pursuing only oriAo 
leads to bell."^* This dibmma of a common mao is solved by the 
scheme of aframa, which helps tho evolutbn of personality through 
stages, higher end higher till it attaine the ideal. 

To recapltulete, we have traced tho gradual ethical derelopment 
as furnished by. the data scattered over the didactic portions of 
the ipics. It has. been shown how a gradual evolution had come 
about. Firstly, by confusing ethical and non-othioal charaoteris* 
ties of an individual iu the form of virtues and vice* with good 
actions fetching religious merit leading to heaven eto., or vioes as 
sins leading to hell; secondly, by evaluating the ethical virtuosity 
of an individual as a stopping stone to higher knowledge loading to 
salvation; thirdly, by svaluetiog the ethiosi virtuosity for its own 
intrinsic value; and fourthly, by the system of Jirama as a regulator 
of the individual’s life, by properly belancing its varied intereets 
in the terms of dhama or ethical virtuosity. 


* ***Mbh„l, 187, SO-83 (Been. Bd.J 

** F. H. Oiddioga, *'Th» fuootioo of Mcial orgaiuM^oii to b« k»pt 
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ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (2) 

It U trgu«d thftt tho htet momlity higher and Btrjoter than 
that of » former age, or at looat the didaotio morality wae, Tba 
Epic boa added ohaptan after ohapters at tiaTiaDca vith earUer 
foeknga and ouetoou, to&ohing abhorranoe of wrong aote, from a 
point of viovr often of sternoat right; and often deviooe bate 
beon found to overebadow tho non^ethicol olomant of the earlier 
legande. 

One aeotion of the moral code dealt with what may be called a 
formal oodo of fighting {d^iawusyvdhdha) that inouloatea a law 
more humane than waa posaibly conaiatent with the praoticea of 
older timea even in warfare. The ksatriytu were eojolaod military 
aotmtiea for the proteetion of dAamn, Theee military aotirltlM 
were, howerer, to be followed in eooordanoe with the ruleb formed 
to regulate the warfare and only auoh warfare woa called a dhama^ 
yudhdha. Though tho eoneept Je atill in ita evolutionary atoge in 
the EpioB, it becomo a Hindu tradition whfoh woa followed by 
the Rajput kingi in their wora with the Mohmedan invadere, 
but for which tho history of India would have been different. 

Thoee ruloa wero framed In tho context of vanfa. aez or age of the 
poraon participating in a oombat. Ai a rule, brahmina* women 
and ohildren were not hilled even though they oauaed barm.* Any 
Inatance of killing hrahmina, women and ohildren ia clearly marked 
out with feeling of aversion. Thus when Viiv&mitra orders R£ma 
to kill Tidekh, he hoe to juetify, that killing of TCdeki would not 
involve any iin, she being a menace to dharma and aooioty.* He 
aleo mentions inatancea of women being killed with this motive 
formerly. Ram&yai^a’ records how Indra killed Bhrgu’a wife and 
was ouraed for his deed. loksmaQa did not kill ^tiparpakba but 
punished her by cutting her noeo and ears, becanae she waa a woman. 
Ravapa’e mlniatera advised him not to kiU Slti because she was a 

* Mbh.. II, 3d, 19^ SII, 1 S3, U.16; TI, 14$, 8$ (fioo. Ed.) 

* lUmtvaM, BaWUoda. SS. 17.93, 

* KbsSywa, Uttarekioda, 61,1M5. 
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Tbft filing ftguiut th« killing of womdn ig eo strong 
that the brahmin woman oi EkoakiS hoped that the rdluata Bake, 
heing conreraant with the Ar^au law would not kill her. * Of oourae 
\?omen were oaptured aa war bootiea. The rule about women and 
ohildreu can be understood when we oonsider th^ inferiority aa 
regards phyaieal strength. 9he brahmin was made a& exception 
due to hia peculiar potion as the head of the aooiety and the parti* 
.oular privileges he enjoyed as snob. Ctbe murder of Drona by 
Dhrstadynmna in the Hahibh6rBta war is oeosured.* A glimpse 
of the age. when this brahicanio superiority is not established, is 
obtained whan Bhima oongratulatea Dbfitadyumna for his killing 
Drops. He says, Dlnstadynmna, I am ombraoing you just now 
with much pleasure and thus will again onbraoe you when the 
sinful Duryo^aoa and Karpa will be killed.” Tho passage in which 
oven the warriors of the Fipdevas’ side shout to Dhrstadyumna 
not to kill DroQa must be a later version when the priestly claim 
to supremacy was scoepted, lUm&yaQa conArmi this tradition 
when B&ma says to Fara^uitaia, will not kill you as you are 
a brahmin, but this arrow of mine will not go unsimed. Tell me 
where to shoot. SVukUy the MohibhSrata lists brahmins among 
persons not to be killed, and terms the killing of brahmin as 
heinous sin.' 

But if a brahmln^ven if he bo a learned preoeptor—attooke with 
a raised weapon first, then there was no blemish in oouuterattaek* 
iiig. The Epic repeats tho rules laid down by ^ukr&oftrya saying. 
"The king bent upon religion should punish that brahnin according 
to his dAarma because a king, who kills such a brahmin protects 
the religion and does not incur any sin.”* Another rule enjoined 
that, when sn enemy laid down his aims and aonght shelter, even 
though it might be for a short time, without surrendering himself 
and without declaring cessation of enmity; he was not to be 
treated as an enemy. Duryodhana had boen captured by a 
pondAorvo. While Bhima was overjoyed at Duryodhaua's sad 

• R4miyaoa, Tuddhakieda. 03. SS.SO. 

»Hbh., 1, US. 30. 

• sob..VI. 109. 47: ^ of. 1^. OS (Bom. Bd.) 

' RLaSyapa. SUakSod*. 70> 0*0. 

• Hbh.. XII. 94.4: W, 2-S (Bom. Ed): of. Vaav. U, 04. 

• Ubb., Vni. 91, lU.IU (Bora. Ed.)i VI. 107.79.7S. 
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pi^hc, YudhifthiTft wilo VM ahreys a modal of roUgiouB behaviour, 
relenting him, indieat^, vhat the true behaviour of a te^atriya 
should be: . “The reeoue of an enemy from trouble is equal in merit 
to obtaimsg a boon, a kingdom and a eon.'**^ Here Yudhisthira 
olearly lays down the prinoiide that, even an enemy was to be 
protected, if he aekod for protection. * 

• The Epio abounds in instances where the kniriya heroes offored 
proteotion to peraons who sought it, even at the cost of their life. 
The elasaioal iostaace is that of the famous king 3jbi. who saved a 
pigeon from the clatchoa of a hawk, at the cost of his own Jife.^^ 
He declares; “If a' parson were to hand over a frightened person 
seeking his proteotion, it will not rain in his country and the seeds 
will not grow in time. The progeny of such a person die early; pArs 
never stay in his house and gods do not aooept his offerings.“ 
When Vibhisana seeks refuge with Rime’s side, Sugriva raises a 
doubt about the intentions of Vibhisana and advises Rima not to 
aooept him as a protego. But Ary a Bima would follow no such 
advloe, He accepts Vjbblsaoa just beoauae he had asked refuge, 
whatever his intention may be, remarking, “And oao*l, 0 Vinara 
King, forget the great nnivereal debt; ever to welcome those, who 
pray for shelter—friends dr foos 1 Strike not the suppliant, when 
1x0 stands and asks tboe with beseeching hand for shelter, strike 
him not although he wore thy father’s mortal foe... The shelter 
which he comes to seek should ooet thy life in desperate need. 
And shall I hear the wretohed cry and my protooting aid deny t 
Shall 1 a suppliant’s prayer refuse and heaven and glory bassly 
lcise1”» 

A haoiriya had to give a fight to anybody who challenged him to 
save his honour; but in official combats Mrauged specially for 
spectacular purpose, persons of equal birtli as well as valour only 
oould be rivers. When the Kaurava prinoss were exhibiting their 
art of using weapons as Brona had taught them, to tbeii elders 
and other members of the nobility, Karos, an outsider challenged 
Arjuoa for a duel. Krp8o8rye who was proficient in the rules and 
regulations of duel fighting first asked the family from which Kan;ia 
had descended, and on knowing that he was of a low orfgih forbade 

‘•Mbh.,in. 218 , 10 . 12 . 

» Ubh..ni, Id? ff. (Bern. 5d.) »leo of. Xm, 122 if. (B«m. Ed.) 

SI Rim&yu*, TT, 10, Tr«i», hy Griffith, p. 440. 
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Arjunft to ftooopt hia chalUcge.*^ In the duel between J&r&aendha 
and Bhlma also, though aU the tbra^Bluma, Arjuna and KpeQa— 
had gone to former's capital in dieguiso, they rereaJed their true 
identity before their enemy and allowed him to ohooeo his own rival 
Jaraaandha of ooureeohoae Bbima who was of equal strength.^* 
So did Ihuyodhana, when he is offered a ohanoe to ohoose his own 
weapon and hie own rival in the last duel fight of the MahSbhArata 
war by Yudhisthira, Of oourse this magnanimity on the part of 
Dhannarija is strietly censured by the praotioal Kn^a.^' 

Thifi rule of fighting an equal was foUowed in big battles also. 
The Kpic^* lays down that all the encounters must be between 
equals as far as possible and there should be no deceit. A soldier 
shoiUd fight with a soldier, a cavalier with a oaveljer, an elephant 
rider with an elephant rider, a charioteer with a charioteer and 
so on. Similarly, only an armed person was to be attacked and 
Chat too, only after a due warning, A person should not be at¬ 
tacked if he was not properly armed or was unaware of the attack. 
A peieon who was tired, unconscious or wounded should not be 
attacked, nor should a person who had lost hU weapon and chariot 
during the fight, should be tekon advantege of. Neither of the 
parties should take recourse to secret weapons, Uko poisoned arrows, 
looking apparently innocent, but really dangerous, Ihose persons 
whoso business was not fighting but who acted as chariotears, 
bugle-bearers or burden>boarers etc. were not to be killed. 

Bhivnia seem to sum up the war*ethics when he says, "1 do not 
like to fight i^th a man who has thrown away hit weapon, who has 
disoarded his armour and fiag. who is running away from the battle* 
field, who is frightened, who comes saying, 1 come under your 
protection’, who is a women or holds a woman’s name, who is 
unooDscioua, who has only one son and who is a ohskraoterless 
fellow" Similarly, Xfp&oKrya also advises AivattbSmi bent 
upon killing the much tired and sleeping P£ficllas at the time of 
night saying : '^hose, who are asleep, bate renounced weapons, 
who do not poetess chariots and horses, who declare themselves as 


i*Hbb..1,184, $0.8S. 

*Kbb..ri. 81 . 8 . 

Hbli., IX. n. «l*e2i 3S, U-lfi (B<Fm. Ed.) 

I • tfbb., XII. 84,7 ff.: also Uami. Vn. 81.87. 
*» Idbh.. VI. W7. 73 . 79 . 
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Tofugees. wluMd hair ara diahevaUed, whose Tehiolee have been des- 
trojod, suoh enemicfi should not be killed, beoause acoording tc 
dfuzrma such IclJIiug ie not praiseworbLy In this world 

Bet'ma the MahSbbirata war started, both the parties made 
certain rules as regards the procedure of fighting which are more 
Of loss in line with the rulee described above,'* (i) The enmity 
hotwoon the two parties should last only tUl the battle Is being 
fought,*^fter that both tho parties should be ;Mends. (U) One 
should fight with a person of equal strength, so that tbare might 
be no injuatico such as is involved in fighting with a person of )&• 
fcricff strength, (iii) Words must bo reaponded with words only. 

(iv) Anyone going out of hia party’s army should not be attacked. 

(v) A oharioteor slmuld fight with a ohariotoor, an olephant rider 
mth on olephant rider, a cavalier with a cavalier and a soldier 
with his equal opponent, (vi) One should attack a person only 
after oaref^ly examining hie strength and fitness to fight, after 
duly warning him by shouting at him. Ko attaok should be made 
on a penon who Is trusting and does not suspect an attack, or is 
tired, (vii) A person who is already engaged in fighting, one who 
Las already suvrondered himself, one who is running away, and one 
wlio is bereft of weapons and armours should not be attaoked. 
(viiJ} Charioteora, bugio>blcwsri and weapon bearere should not 
1 m attacked. 

These wore all points of lionour to be observed. As Bhiima 
deoloroe, ’This Is the etomal dhanna. The self*born Manu has 
declared that whenever an oppoi fcunity of fighting witli gowi people 
arises, a person should answer it acoording to dharma and should 
not destroy dKoma by fighting in an unjust mennsr. He, who 
wins victory according to dharma, doetroya hU own self. A k4atriya 
with a dhdrmika mentality, should conquer even a bad person, 
following the traditions of dharmayuddha. It is better to die fight* 
ing aocording to dharma than to obtain a victory by adharma.”^ 

And only a porson who followed these war rules and regulations 
was a real hsatriya.*^ If a hairiya died while fighting according to 

^ Mbh., X, 6, U. 12 (Bom. Ed.), else tf. Kbit., VU[, fiO, 111*114 (Bom. Ed.) 
Ubh.,UI, 18.12*14. 

*»Mbh.,VI, l,lff. 

••Mbh., XII,18*16. 

»*Mbb.,Xn,0t, 7. 
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dhama, he attained heaven. Indra describes the variotiB h«veiifl 
attained hy a warrior who fought rebgiottely.** and in the noxt 
chapter it is said that a retreat irom tlie hatriefisld leads to hell.** 
This high standard of war*ethics was followed here and there in 
the Spies. Yedhisthira releasee g<indharva Citraratha saying: 
“Who would kill an enemy who is defeated in a battle, who has lost 
Ws fame, who is proWoted by his wives and who has lost all 
strength ?”*♦ It is according to the above described war-ethi« 
that Pradyumna,— Krecia'e son—rehukos his. oharioteoc saying: 
“0 son of DSnika nsverturn my chariot'haok from tho hattleftald, 
till I am alive. “>* It is aooording to this war'ethios that Vyfisa 
consoles Yudhislhira on the death of his young and brave nephew 
Abhimanyu saying: “Ymir brother’s son AbKhnanyu was heave 
and satlifled and is killed after kUUng many enemies on the bat^ 
front. So that son of yours will attain that place in heaven whid» 
is obtained by people possessing the virtue of ceUhaoy, inteUeot, 


knowledge and saoridee."** 

There was also a pre war etiquette, mostly to be observed by tho 
kings who deolarod w- It was custoamy to send messengers of 
high intellectual capacity and impressing poiwonallty to attempt 
to bring about a compromise on the point of issue or issues that 
would stert war. YudhiftUra sends no loss a pwson than Lord 
Krspa himself to avoid ths great war. Rime also ^ds Adgsda 
to oatry his war message to Blvaija. Of course this was done on 
the eve of war and almost always the attempt failed as in the cmos 
mentioned above- But this custom gave a fair ohsnoe to tlie de¬ 
fending party, to prepare and deoide whether a war should be 
undertaken or not. This messenger was always con^dered awo- 
eanot and was not to bo lolled on any account. R&vana’s niioistere 
protested when he tried to kill Angadu and IXiryodbana’s attempts 
to imprison Kispa we also condemned. These two instances 
however depict that the rule was not always followed.*’ y . 

Similarly a war was fought only after tho due pennission and 
« Mbh., XII. ef. XI, », W-H (Bern. Ed.); Xll, ««. ««31; 98, IM8- 
*» Mbb., Xn, rW, 4-8 (Bom. Ed.) 

• 170, Se. 

•*Mbb..U2, U,U. 

»'Mbh.,VU, 71,12.18. ' ,ft 

•’RSmayaoe, SumlawWpda 13-105 Yuddbaktoda, S5. 30» SI, 18, 
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blwflingfl of tho «ld«r rolfttlves eron when they 1>elonged to th« 
oppodto ftamp aa in tbo case of the Before the war 

started, Yudhisthixa, the model of ideal behaviour went Into the 
oneipy camp leaving all his veapoas and chariot, to ask the per* 
mUeiraofhijeldera, viz , Bhi^ma and IDroiia to start the war. Tbe 
same etiquette is followed hj Aijuna at tbe time of Virft^ battle.^ 
This behavtottr is a new innovation in the oonoept of dhannayitddha 
is indicated bj the fact, that Yudhiethira’s behaviour is to bo 
explained away by Kfepa to the warriors on both the sides 
doolarisg: "The ancient Ms(r<u declare, that a man who starts 
fighting without taking the oonsont of hU cider people and pre* 
oeptors and without paying hie respects tc them, ii oensured by 
go^ people, but if be fights after taking permission and paying 
proper homage to the elders, then he always wins; and I also heliava 
in this rule."** The peonllsr mode, in which Arjuna shoots the 
arrows at the Virita battle, is understood by Bhisma and BrOQa 
only. Another p<^t that oorroborates the newness of this etiquette 
is, that Dropa is so much pleased ^th Yudbifthira that he blesses 
him for elotory.** In norma] course he would not have done so. 

As ooDtrast^ with the ws^ethics given in the Epios, the battle 
at Koruksetra presents rather a crude picture of the war praoticoe. 
Instead of following the strict code of war*«thics, warriors on both 
the sides, behave in oontrary manners. And overywhere though 
a protest is made against this ungainly behaviour, it Is indulged 
so often that it can hardly be coniiderod as an exception. Tbe first 
Incident of the breach of w4r*ethioB (dAarmoyud^) takes place 
when Arju&a kills Bhlgma from behind Sikhandin, who was a 
woman but was transformed into a man.*^ 

The rule of warfare is broken by fighting behind the back. It is 
strange, that Bhisma blmself reveals tbe secret of his vulnerability 
to his enemy and invites death; himself sticking to war*etbics, 

In spite of the rule that only equals should fight each other, 
Abbimanyn, who was only sixteen years of age and inexperienced 
in the art of warfare, was attacked and killed by six seaeoned 
warriors like Karpa, Dropa etc. Abhimanyu was again bereft of 

** Ubti„ 17, 63, 6.7 (B«n. Ed.}; IV, 46, ft. aoW 671 (Critical Edition}. 
**Mbh., 71,46,81.14, 

•• tfbh., VI. 48* 64. 

»* ttbh.,VI,lM, 70.82, 
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tia 0 hari« and armour, and ho waa aimultonooualj al»^ by 
ait watriora, -who wero fuUy equipped.” Thia alaughwr of Abh>- 
manro M preplanned and was done to break the morale of Ar]UM. 
Ariuna rraa purpoaely drawn away and wa. kept engaged on the 
other front and Abhimanju waa aurrounded by Kaurara wamore, 

eeparaliog him eompletely from PSij.lavae following hrm. 

to hearing the newt of tho death of Abhimanyu, Aijuna took a 
vow to kaiJeo-adratha the nont day before eunaet and avenge hie 
eon’a death. Failing which, ho pledged hia own death by imiMlaUon. 
Cart waa Uktn tc bid® Jay ftdrathft behind tb© whole of the K*aibva 
army W wvo Um. M wcU « to •« Ar)ana dead. Thu vow of 
Axiuna wm diffiouU to be fomUod within a day. eo ow o«fty 
Kwaa Axjana from an ignominioua end by de^orly biding 

the ann from everybody’s view. Thinking that the sun bed eet, 
Jayadratba came out along with other Keurava wamo« to eee 
Ariuna immolating hhoiolf in fulfilment of We vow. The eun 
ehone brightly and at KwpVa bint Arjuna WU^ Jayadratba. 

In an enoconter between BhOrUravR and SRtyaki. when tho 
former was going to kill the latter. Arjuna on Krwa’i advioe oeme 
from behind and cut off BhtlriiravR’s hand- Bhfltilravl of come 
oeoeurei Aiiuna and K 4 ipa for tbie uncbivalroue behaviour, but 
Arjuna defends hie act by saying, that it wae his duty to save ^ed 
Bityaki. who wae bis friend, Later, thi* Ung BhOriiravR. whose 
arm was out off, decided to meet hie death by observmg faat until 
death on the battlefield. But there, Yfidava Sltyakl out off hia 
head and killed a person, who had already renounced hie Ufe. 
aot of SRtyaki wae censured not only by bis enemies, but also by 
hia own party. Sityaki defends himself saying, that be bad done 
nothing wrong in killing an enemy bocauae fate had ordamed burf 
to do so. Sityaki m defence of hia action retorted the Kaurayw : 
•‘Where wee that dhama of youre when you all together killed. 
Subhadifi’e son—young Abhimanyu—ubo wae all alone ? K is 
my vow to kill an enemy who throws me doro into the battlehekl 
and kkks me. I wae already trying^to kill him and I have acted 

properly in killing him...” He also quotes VRlmlld who had said, 

"All industrious people behave in a manner that would cause 
to hia enemy.”** •' 

• • Cf. Mbb,, Vir, 48 B. Tot deUiJs about tb© batU©. 

•* Mbb., Vll, 143,6e>68 (Bob. Ed-} 
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Drew is slso kiUed by breftking his morale, by announoing falady 
that AATatthimi—his eon—was killod, while in feot an elephaut 
of the same name was killed. Drone waa ehooked at the death of 
hia son and tried to verify it by approaohing Yudhistbira. reputed 
for speaking truth and nothing but the truth. YudhieChha on the 
advice of Krsna oonfirraed the news, muttering inaudiblv, "either 
tbo elephant or the man." Thereupon Drone laid down his anns 
and sat motionleia in bis chariot, stricken with grief, Seiting this 
opp^Mity Dbrftadyumna, son of the King of Hftoila out off 
his head.^* 

When Dhrstadyumaa ran to kiU Di>opa, Arjuna tried to prevent 
^ from oonunittingthis brutal murder but Bhima eoogratuUted 
him and the Pfipdavu army was rejoiced at this hand wen victory. 

1 Brona‘s morale is broken fraudulently; he la 

KilW when he had already laid down his arms, and the foot that 
be la a brahmin and preceptor of the PSydsvas is ignored- 
Rulea of war morality are thus broken with uniformity. That this 
1* wrong. Is recogniiod by the Pinde^as theraselvos, first in 
qu^i that Arjuna and Yudhisthira feel In perpetrating this fraud 
and then again when Arjuna oansures hjs own side for killing the 
preceptor wrongfalJy.-» The stand of the violators of the ethics 
on the 0 ^ bond was, that Dropa as a brahmin was following the 
a k*atrit/a and the violation of varpadharma. justified the 
act of DhrsUdyumna,* The episode olearly indicates that ethics 
and poht3' were at vaiianw and that infiuenced tJie ethical code- 
, CMom^ndant of the Kaurava army Karoa-was 

a^ killed by Arjuna when Kama was busy repairing the wheel 
of hla ^anot. Ho requested Arjuna to wait fm some time so that 
he could fijush hjs repairing job. remiuding him of the precepts of 
w. morality, but Kre^ia retortiagiy reminded him of aU the 
odAamo that Kauravas had practised and advised Arjuna to seize 
the opportunity. 

Arjun*'» Ml « juitiaed by th« Epio writ.r-so th.t Ariu™.’. 
gory may not bo outshon. by.hls ri»8i-by fabricating a atory that 

We daath 

the wheel of hie chariot would sink in the earth and aU hie know. 
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ledge ifould be forgotten et the time of real encounter. 

The leat blow to the Kanreva ormy was struck by Bhlmwena, 
who killed Ihuyodhana by breaking hia thigh in a mooe-fight. This 
aot WM also agwnat the war morality and Balar5ma, who was a 
wltnoM to this fight to much enraged at this atrocity on the 
part of Bhltnaeena. The action of Bhimaaena is justified on tho 
ground, that be has taken a vow to break tho thigh of his enemy 
as a vendetta, for inaidting Draupadi and hcnoo, there was nothing 
wrong about hie action. Kfsna himsolf, who auggesta Bhimn to 
behave in that fasliion admits, that if Bhima dooa not roaort to 
some kind of trick, be will not bo able to kiU hia arch enemy 
Duryodbana. He triea to pacify BalarSma also, on the ground of 
their blood relationship with “ Bhima's barbaric act 

of drinking Duhtteana^s blood ia alao defended on the grounds of 
vendetta. •• 

Apart from the actual conduct of tbo warriors of the Mahibhlrata 
war. we see fraud being resorted to elsewhere alao, for the ultimate 
victory. Thus in tho dual that ensues between Bhimaaena and 
Jariaandba, Krena indirectly auggeeted to Bhima to hit JarAsondha, 
who was too much tired after continuous fighting of thirteen days.« 

B&ma the model hero, alao killed V*li, Sugrfva'a brother, in on 
underhand manner.** lUme sent Bugrlva to fight a duo) with 
V5li. who was of euperior strength, with previous understanding 
that when the fight bocarao fiorco and Sugrlva itarted losing, 
he would shoot an arrow from behind a tree at Vili. Sugrlva 
went accordingly to fight, but RAraa could do nothing Ucause 
both brothers looked so much alike, that he could not diatinguiah 
one from the other. Siigriva came back defeatod. In tho next 
round, R4ma put a garland of forest flowers round Sugrlra’a neok 
to recognise him; and when he found that Sugrlva was losing, 
he shot V5li from behind. VAli accuses Rima for killing him, in 
this unfighleout manner on two grounds. Firstly, he was killed 

W, 103.4. 

M Mbh.,lX, fiS. 8-M; 60,2*.M (Bom. Bd.J 

**Mbb..VIII, $3, 30*8I (Som. Ed.) It se«n«, Orlftklng tho blood of »n 
enemy ma a *eveg« wty of •atisfyiog oae‘s veng^nee bweuee Supsroskha 
•Iso ded»r«8 that she want* to drink the blood of R&ma end Lak^eua to 
wreak her revenge. (Bfaniyeue, ArauyaMede, 18,19). 
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eeoretly; &nd ^Mondly, R&ni» hod deoI&r«d no enmity vith Vili. 
VU: ftUo added that ho w&s no be&st of prey and neither hie ekin 
nor hie toetb. vero useful to induce K& 111 & to lull biro for that 
purpose.^* lUme’e defence egoineC these ecoueetione is for from 
ooDvinciog. According to him. V&U hed committed a ein in keeping 
his younger brother's wife for his enjoyment, while the letter wee 
still ellve, end BAma «s the king of ^e country wee entitled to 
puoieh thU breeoh of dAomut. In feet however, K&ma woe not & 
king of ViU'e territory. Becognleing the veoknees pf hie own 
ergoment, he puts fortii etill weaker argument, namely, ViU woa 
a vinara and hence os good oe foreet beast, and hence B&ma woe 
entitled to hunt him. It is obrious that whet B&me hod done, 
woe for purely political reasons of seeking a powerful ohianoe of 
Sugriva and his army. He helped Sugriva in getting the kingdom 
of V£li and enlisted Sugriva's help in hie search for Biti. bis missing 
wife. The Hah&bhlrata also records that R&isa's act of killing 
Vili was a blemish on his career. Lamenting Drooa's death Arjuna 
says. '‘Just as R&raa's iQ fame spread over the world by the wrong* 
ful killing of Vftli. 80 would yours, by the luijust slaughter of 
Lrooo^lbe preceptor/'** 

AU these instances frost the Epics clearly point out that tho code 
of war*ethlcs woe shelved quickly and with ease, os matter of 
expediency. The wrongness about this breach of the code was felt 
and apart from the attempts that were mode to justify the brwMhee, 
there is on open odmzBsion that such craftiness behov^ tho Yftdaras 
and not the PiQdavos. BhOrttraTA declares: *'0 PArtbs. kings 
of the Y&dara and Andboka family are always without manners 
and cruel. How is it that you follow their odTice I * This opinion 
about KfSQa and his tribe is supported elsewhere also when 
BUnpila censures the action of killing JarAsendha.** The later 
identi£cation of Erssa with Vispu. juetiiies all his craftiness os done 
for the welfare of the world.' But in the days when hie claim to 
godbood was not recognised, these acts were rightly denounced, 
Further, the weakness of justifying the acts of the FA^davoe and 
tbeir allies is obvious to the ree^rs of the Epics, os well os to the 

EiskindUktods, Hff. 
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obtfact«fs of th« Bpioa. eo &t tunas, hi daapar&tioR, a Stand ift 

takon on Sukra^a opinion that war knows no ethics. According to 
this coda of law, '*Tha anamy^s army aren though ticad. voundod, 
or going somewharo or taking raat. ahouJd ba attacked at once. 
Uoraover, aren, when the enamiae are asleep at midnight; whan 
thair oomjDandoT*in*cbiaf is killad, and when they arc thomaalToe 
dividad in two parts, they should at once bo dastroyad/'** 

In sharp contrast to this justiheation. wo find in tba author of the 
Epic, a sanso of guilt, as revealed in a statoment by 8&tyski, *'Botb. 
the Kaoravas oxid the Pind^vos, have behaved sinfully during 
this war. AU these brave people, though conversant with dJiarma, 
committed such actions to gain vietory. 1 believe it is difficult to 
decide what is dharmA and what is odAamto.^^ 

Another illustration is that of the T&jodharma or duties of a 
king, which foms one of the parts of iS&ntiparva. We have 
already noted, bow a king was supposed to develop a character 
full of othioai virtues because ha was a king and hJs example would 
be followed by others. But apart ^om this individual ethioal 
development, ethics wss emphasised in administration of the state 
•Jso. The king had a power to punish, but the punishment was to 
be imposed justly, otherwise the punishment (do«de) would doatroy 
the king end his own family.** Thus ideal king Sagara punished 
his own son Asaxnailjaa for misbehaving.** The king could tax 
hli subjects, but that was only in return for tbe eervioe of protee- 
tlon he offered to them.** If be failed in doing so. he had no right 
to coUeot money from them. Thus tbe two main privileges of the 
king, vis. the right of punishment and tbe right of taxation, were put 
npon a sound ethioal basis. In spite of this, we also road in tba 
Epics that there is no diferanoe between a king and a robber, 
looting, and rourdaring and fighting to oohieva his own purpose. 
Arrogant kings like Sahastr&rjuna, who in ^eir selfish greed did 
not restrain from snatching away the artioisa of their poor subjeots 
and oven kill people for that purpose, serve as illustrations of this 

**Mbb..X, 1, $$ 66 {Bom. Ed.) 

**Mbh.fVU, 102, 40 ff. {Bom. Ed.) 

** Hbb., XII. 69, 42; 44. 46, 91, 92; 1, 140.10; )22, 60; fi2, 740; Xll, SO, 

16* 17; 116. S2; JUotSy bqa UttamUods, 70. 040. 

**Kbh.,ni, 107. 

*• Kbh., II, 10.24; 6, 71} rv, U, 24} XH, 98,1, 49, 22; 77.18; 69, 26,76. lOS 
Xni, 61,29 (Bom. Ed.) 
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dictum. Buies of niM (politic&l visdom) b&TS here iofluBQCod tho 
sthioftl bsfiis of rSsadharma. 

Tbo influence of nUi on tbo ethics! concepts is also evident. It 
is proposed to exemiue the tiro nuia ethical concepts of truth and 
o^'fTMd as discussed by the Epics, as illustrations. 

Satya i The ethical concept of truth was highly valued in India,, 
from the vodio times The Epics not only m^tairi the tradition 
but exalt truth to the highest poeitiou and declare; **There is 
nothing highor than truth, truth is everything, in truth lies Inimor- 
tality, so, follow the path of truth. ”ts Apart from the limited 
oonnotatlon of truth as true speech, the Epic introduces ue with a 
wider meaning of it. Bhrgn explains truth as follows : "Saiya 
is the vtda and tapas is also equal to iotya. It is by taiya that 
people are protected and it is Miyo that loads to heaven. Behaviour* 
that goes against the wdat ia called ‘(uaiya\ It is another form 
of darkness and a persoo who follows it goes to hell. Just as truth 
is identified with dharma; iharma with light, Ught with happiness;, 
so is falsehood identified with od^rmo, adharma with dstkneea 
and darkness with misery.** Thus a person whose behaviour is per* 
feet according to the norms laid down in tho eedos is a truthful 
person as denoted by the term *Mtyavrata' used in the Epic.**. In a 
discourse between Yudhistbira and Bhiama, Yuthisthira asks, *'0 
Grandfather,... What are the charaoteritetics of truth, bow can it 
be obtained t and what merit do you acquire by practising it \" 
Bhiama said, king of the Bharata family I If sofya is deetroyod 
a mixture of vorva ensues forth, whioh Is not good for the society... 
Truth is the only way, only, religion, only penance, only asceticUra. 
Truth is Mman. truth is sacrifice and everything depends upon 
troth.*’ After thus euclogislng the quahty of truth, he further 
proceeds to describe the various types of qualities that go to consti¬ 
tute iotyadharma, “0 king, there are thirteen types of truth. 
These are truth, impartiality (sonuUd), control of senses {dama). 
lack of envy (aRorCyoid), forgiveness {kmma), modesty 

VII, 104, IS. ^tepatha brihnwa. 8.B.E. Vo]. 44, p. SS. 

TMttirfys Upaniaad, 10, ], 

••BCbh.. XIT, 251. 10; 169. »-27; 158. 4-6; Rimiyaoa, AjcdhySkaoda,. 
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eoduiftnce (tth'Ivvd) abMnce of ^Mlousy {amaiMrya), spirit of eaonfioe 
{iy&^a). nobility (or^ohu), patiexwe (( 2 Arti} moroy {daya) sad non* 
Tioionoe (aArmM). Then ho defines the eharaotcneCice of all these 
quaiities, vhlch are purely ethical in nature, and deolarea that if 
any of these ia developed, it euhancea one’s power to remain 
attaohed to truth. Thus Bhi^ma oonsidore this all round ethical 
development of an individual’s eharaoter os notliiitg hut a form of 
right or truthful behaviour. And tills tatya^uirmti is deolarod by 
him as '’yielding more merit than eny type of other saorifloial 
activity, oven a tlioussnd aiwmodka"^^ Elsewhere this ia em> 
pbasised: ”lf truth and a tbousemd o^wimedAa saorificea ace 
balanced the former would excel the latter. 0 king, tho study of 
vedos together witii a batli in all the sacied places of pilgrimage 
would not surpass true spoooh. There is no religion higher than 
truth, tbero is no principle better than truth; neither is there 
eiiy sin greater than falsehood. Saiyc is BroAman,' it it tho uni* 
vorssi lsw.”«t 

In tho Epics there it a mixturo of pure ethics with popubr roli* 
gloo to make the doctrine of $alya palatable to the general public. 
’Truth and falsehood are placed in the ostegory of pupyo ( 0 ood 
action) and pupa (sin) leading to heaven or hell. Thus a person 
giving false evidonce is threatened with bell not only for himtolf, 
but for bis anoestort slso.*^ A truth loving person on the other 
hand it not only deolarod as attaining heaven bat also mysterious 
powers by the merit won by hhu.** Knoa levivss tho still bom 
child of Abhiiaanyu by tho power of his truthful character 
{^oiyavrata),^* Vudhisthira’s chariot did not toach ground as a 
result of the merit achieved by hit truthfuluotB.*^ 

’The oouoept of truth is made more practical when it ia deolarod, 
“Only that is truth which is bonoficial to all creatures.”** Blusma 
declares: ‘’Whenevsr a lie becomes benedictory for people or 
helps to stop violence, one may oven tell a He, similarly when truth 
leads to violence or any such evil oonaequonce one should avoid 
••Mbb., XU, 1«, 6 . 

*• Kbb.. I. 69. S 1 . 20 ; DI, 49,42*49; Xn, S 2 ; 14; 70. U H (Boa. £rl.J 
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truth.In this Bhisma amphasisde the philosophy of the result 
of the ootion as more impoctaoi than the action itself. Elsewhere 
in the Epic Krsna also ennnoiates the same formula about the ideal 
of troth. Aooording to him,"... At the time of marriage, in eeiual 
intercourse (moifhuno), when somebody's Ufa is in danger and when 
somebody’s wealth is being stolen—telling a he js not a sin. A 
lie is also allowed whan one's own wealth Is robbed... A person 
who does not know this and sticks to truth on all oooasions, obtains 
dhormo as a result. It is with the ultimate effect in Tiew that 
truth aod falsehood ore to be evaluated. Only a discrimination 
between truth end falsehood makes a person conversant with 
dhame. * This is the practical reorientation of the ethical concept 
of truth. Kfioa narrates two stories to explun the principle. 
The drst, deals with the hunter BalAka, who followed unknowingly 
A blind beast, which was the cause of unlimited ravages and kiUed 
it. He was, therefore, bodily taken to heaven as a great benefactor 
of the people. As against this, the second deals with tbs religious 
brahmin Rauiika by name who, booause of his passion for 
truth, revealed to the robbers, where the travellers wore hkling 
and thus got them killed at the hands of the robbers near his 

Bal&ka, when be killed that blind animal, had uo intention to 
free the earth of the danger, nor did the brahmin Kausika wanted 
the travellers to be killed. Motive thus did not matter. It Is the 
result, which decides whether the aot should be regarded as a virtue 
or a sin. 

This practical evaluation of truth deteriorates the high ideal 
that truth is, and makes it purely mercenary. Truth was to be 
spoken, only when it was adrantagooos either to one’s own self 
or to others, not otherwise. Especially, at a time of crisis, when 
a man's integrity is tested, the Epic allowed liberty to tell falsehood 
or a white h'e. 

However, the good intention of telling a white lie for the benefit 
of others, slowly degenerated into selfishness. Knoa for instance, 
advised rudhisthira saying, ‘Tf Droqa fights even for half a day 
more, then your whole army would be destroyed. So, on this 
occasion you tell a little lie and protect us. At certain times, 

<*krbb..xii,aoff. 

•• Mbb.. Tin, t9 (Ben. Ed.) 
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^intruth is better than truth and the man, who telU a Ue, does not 
incnr a sin.”** 

The whole Mab£bharata war reflaoU, how this perrerted ideal of 
truth dominated poliej to win the great war. Ereiything 

]8 fair in hvt and war, seems to he the praotioal ethios. But eren 
outside war. truth is diluted hy oompenaation in the form of 
prdyaSciUai. Bhima adrisae YudhS$thira, first to break his promise 
of staying for fourteen years in the forest and thon to expiate it by 
Hsorifioa and gifts, after regaining the kingdom. The protfcticilUi 
Sot teiling a lie that he suggests is absolutely nominal. “0 king, 
you will be free from the sin of telling a Ue if you will offer grass 
to a poor ox. who draws much burden, till he is satisfied."^* 

The abore review of the oonoept of truth levasis that, though 
hold as the highest ethical ideal for an individual and euolagised os 
the foundation of efAarwiu. it remained more or less an ideal 
The cbaraotera of the Epics—Yudhiatbira and Kima—created 
as embodiment of this ideal, show an unforgivable weakness when 
orUls arises and do not refrain from telling white lies. The pro* 
vailing tone of the Epic is to cheapen the ideal, by giving it a 
practical turn. The ideal is further conventionalised as a pattern 
of good action fetching merit. Only once it is mentioned that the 
ideal of truth should be upheld for satisfying one's own oousoience. 

Let us now examine the another equally important ethical oon- 
cept vis. oAimed or nou-violenoe. 

: The doctrine of ohiikH is comparatively a late dere* 
lopraent especially in its aspoot of compassion towards animals and 
birds. The vadic as wel] as the early Epic period both reflect a 
society wherein this sspect of ohtmsd is completely absent, the 
society as woU as religion both demanding slaughter of animaJs for 
different purposes. Kane** traces the origin of the etbioal oon* 
cepta of pity (doyd) and aAivbsd to the pbilosophioal dootrine of 
the Atman which is immanent in every individual: 'that art thou’ 
{UU team a&i). Though this trend originated during the upsnisadic 

•* Kbh,, Vll, 1», 4e.47 (Boo. Ed.) 

«»Mbh..ni.a5. 34. 
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period it VM erophasieed by the buddhkt and the jain phUoeophy of 
life. Tho sacnficial religion of the bthamu^o society having been 
enperseded by the iipnia&dio phiJoaophy, the doctTino of oAmAd 
came to be e&aily integrated into tJio brahmanic ideal of ethics os one 
of theimporbaht moiid qnalitioe to be devoioped by on individuA]. 

This trend was carried on furthoi* by the Epics and tho emfiM 
and very often ohimsa alone, is ropresonted as tho essence of 
dKarw> in tbo Epios.*’ Blifsma in Anu^anaparva*^ declares 
oAifiwd to bo faiir*fold. lie dooliirps: "A person should neither 
oonunit nontolly, vocally or by action; nor should he eat 
meat. We have hoard that tho learned have declared the mind, 
the speech, and actions os the sources of MihtS, and Its defaults as 
established in moat eating. It followed then, that not only the 
physioal aspoet of himsd (violence) as reflooted In the slaughter 
of animals, but also the more subtle aspects, such as dotonnination 
to take roTOngo, or auger or varbal violence like cruel speech 
(viafepdrusyafn) are to be avoidod in the practice of oAithed. 
Hence qualities such as forboaranoo, swoot speooh and quiet 
temperament along with compassion, that allayed physical violence; 
ore emphasieod as essential points of Mddedio or behaviour of good 
people. 

TuJftdbara, goes a step further by emphaaising the positive aspect 
of abithsd, which oonsisted in doing activities bonsficial to other 
orestures and in baving a friendly disposition towards everybody 
in all ciroumstanoos. This positive designation of ahiihi^. denoted 
by tho term 'oMopa', is eraphwised considerably, bocause it envis* 
ages a new relationship between a person and hia surroundings. 
As a direct result of such behaviour, the creatures would rwpond 
to that person in the same manner and become friendly to him, 
"He fears nobody because he does not frighten anybody." This 
fearless state is the subtlest psyohblogioal benedt, that a person 
derives by tho practice of oAfmsd. A person following tbe path of 
oAtmsd, achieves more religious merit than the performance of 
sacri^ces, asceticism, giving gifts and such other behaviour 
called dAarma, The greatness of this fearless state (a&Aoya), is 
further indicated by| the results gained by otbor types of religious 

•’Mbh.,1,12, 13; Xm, JlS, 25{OaJ. Ed.); Ill, 1«8,19, 99; XIH, 116,40: 
114. 6 (Bom. Ed.) 
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mdrits. A person ■who ftoqiures religions meril; hj performing 
saorifioes heeven, etc., l>ut so great is the merit acquired 

"by 'a^hapa' that even gode are puzslod as to which region of houTen 
such a person should attain. An attempt to place ethical qualities 
higher than that of t]\s physical foms of religious behaviour^ not 
Inyolving neceesahly moral integrity, is quite eigniAcant hare.** 

One point to be particularly noted is the comment made by 
Tulftdhara about this dharma. being overshadowed by other dharvuu 
preached in the vtdat, and hence not being properly understood by 
many people. Does this indicate that the vedio sacridcial ritual, 
which involyed the slaughter of animals had such a bold on the 
mind of the people, that they found it difdcuU to understand the 
new concept ? 

It is however admitted by the Epic, that it is almost impossible 
to follow this ideal to perfection. Sometlmee, somewhere, one is 
bound to hurt somebody, or to kill small insects unseen by the 
naked eye. Dharmavyidlia points out to the violence that is 
oonmited in the normal day to day living and declares : "AhiihH 
has ^been accepted as a great ideal by people, but 0 best of the 
brahmins, is there anybody on this earth, who does not kiU any 
creature ! I think that there is no such psison... The only 
difference to be found is that the ascetics due to their conscious 
attempts, commit less violence than the others/'^ 

The whole discourse of Dhannavyfidha is in support of his own 
profession, which makes hifhsd incumbent upon him, although it 
involvoe violence. Vet, if observed from a practical point of view, 
it is more or lees true. 

Tbe point, which BhannavyAdha intends to make out xs, that 
though ohivhsd is a great ideal, no one is able to realise it perfectly. 
Even Tulldhara, who declares abhaya to be the one and only dharma 
for perfect behaviour, admits-ite limit when he defines it aa "main¬ 
taining one's self by hurting other creatures in the least possible 
ZDanner-”’^ 

The' Epic more than onoc defends violence for tbe eake of svo* 
■dharma, Arjuna tries to convince Yodhisthira that the violence 
^lommitted as svodbama in the Mababbarata war was not a sin, 

•• Mbh., Xn, 254, G.$6. 
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bBOftuse Ad he declarM, "] do Dot sm any being in this frorld, who 
id Abdoluioiy non*TioIent, all atrong aniinals aubslat on othec 
aolmala... Nobody can Uva in tbia vorld without oommittiDg 
yiolenoe”.^* Uka Dharmavy&dba, Arjona aeek* to oooTince 
YudbiftHra of Amad^ geoer&ted by tbe performanoe bis fvaifiorma 
as a Juairiya. to puniah eril and klU SDemies. Thus, in the EpiOi 
ideal of MdJtartnp ooafllote vitb the ideal of ahmaa. 

Svadfioma justified hm*Si it wu neither a sin nor a moral 
degradation but a duty and a privilege. The philosophy of Giti 
vhioh preaohea Arjuna to kill his eaeioiefl and thus indulge in 
violenoe is also to be understood in this light. “When Knoa 
advises Arjuna to fight, it ^oes not follow that he is supporting 
the validity of warfare.£lsewhere, Glt& also sets the ideal of 
oAtfhsd before us In its various descriptions of emanoipsted soul 
referred to elsewhere. Thus dworibing a hhakta. the lord says, 
“Xnow him to be one, by whom no one is afraid, nor Is be afraid ol 
anybody.*'** In a state of perfect equiUibriam as prescribed by 
Oltl it is Impossible to nourieh vlolanoe. This tendenoy of lowering 
tbe ideal to the level of praotloability Is all the more visible, when 
we consider the mors physical aspeot of violonoe in killing animals 
for tbe purpose of food and saorifics, Tbs cuaton) of offering 
beef for dinner to a special guest such as a king or a 8on*in‘law, 
or a tndiaka is upheld in the Epics and dAamaidttrat. The 
Plodsvas are Don<vegetarians, They ki/1 so many forest deer 
during their stay in a forest that they appear in Vudhiethlra’s 
dream and request him not to IdJl them any more.** Of oouxse 
tbe whole iooident is dropped in the oritical edition and oonss* 
quently It loses much of its foroe. yet ii; well refieots bo what extent 
twtriifCi could indulge In the sports of hunting without qualms 
for the ideal of aAwftad, Bbfmsena was so fond of meat that 
special hunters were kept during the Mah&bhirata war to provide 
him with extra supply of meat.’*^Not only the kactriyes hut even 
the brahmins par(ook of meat. 

Id the legend of king KalmSsapada it ia noted that the t^rahmin 

’*Mbh.. XII, IS, 20-28. 
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oom6R M a guast to his houeo oaks particularlj ibr moat as hia 
food.’^ Bhisma himaalf on ono oooasion oven w}iiJe dedaring 
himself in favour of vegetsriamam, deolaros meat to be the beet 
article for food. "There is no other food that is as taat}^ oe meat 
eepeoially there is nothing bettor than meat to rejuvenate the 
vounded, tired, pleasure-seeking and sick persons... Meat im* 
mediately increases strength, there ia no better food than meat."^* 
Moat was thus not only used freely as an article of food, but 
was also considered an artiole fit to be used as offering to gods and 
manos. The MiddJia offerioga and dinner consisted of meat and 
the bettor the quality of meat the longer the period of eetisfactioja 
for the anoeatore.^ The KimftyaQa refers to 6lti taking a vow to 
offer one hundred thousand cows, oJothes and food to brahmins 
and thousand jare full of wine along with meat to the river Oahgfi 
when she returned.^ 

Bbarmavyidha represents a rether unique philosophy in 
favour of meat eating. "0 dvijo, the animals whose meat I sell, 
acquire merit because they satisfy gods, guests, servants and 
manes by their meat. The vegetables, animals, deers and birde 
are created as food, so says the King ^ibi of great for- 

bearanco, went to hoavsn by offering hii meat. In times before 
in tbo kitchen of king Rantideva 2,000 oxen along with other 
animals woro killed and king Esntideva gave that meat, along 
with other food as a gift. He acquired muoh fame by that. In the 
sacrifice performed during the four months of the rainy season, 
animals were killed aud those animals sanotifled by religious 
mantroi went to heaven. AgSkin, it is told In the HUi. that Agni 
desires moat, and so brahmlos kill animals in the sacriilee. Animals 
thus killed go to heaven. Nobody would have oaten meat if 
Agni would not have desired meat. The sages have formulated 
the following law for meat eating, via. "That pereoa who eats 
jnoat always after offering it to gods and manee.... is oonsidered a 
vegetarian, juet as a peiaon who approaches his wife only at the 

** Ubh., 1,17S, Se.SQ. Ppr other reforeacM of most oaUas ref. Mbh,, n, 
60. 4; II, 4, 1-2, 40, 0; XIII, 116: 206,11.12; ISO, 9, (Bom. Sd.) Kaaiywa 
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time of ftfi. (lonsiderod a celibate. A person who is bent upon 
the path of truth and has renounoed karmae should not eat meat."*^ 
As against this the disdactio portions of the Epics oontain some 
passages that record soDtiments against eating meat, some forbid* 
ding it completely, while others partially. Thus, deeeribing the 
ways of behaviour (sitdicdfo) the ^ftutiparva declares, “A person 
who has left meat eating should neither eat the meat sanctided by 
the adM/aryu, who knows YajurTOda, nor the meat that is not 
sanctified/ !dore<^er, ho should not eat meat wbioh la the remnant 
of a 4rSddhakrii/d.”** The Anu^anaparra*’ records a long dis< 
oourse on the oAifosaiAamo eoncentratlng speoiaOy on meat eating. 
Tbo long passage whioh is clearly against meat eating, is however 
not ^ite oertafn whether a person should ootdpletoly refrain from 
it; s^ though in varicua places it admits and grants higher 
religious merit to a person who completely gives up moat, it also 
grants permission to partake of It, if properly sanctified by tbo 
vedle rscitation and eaten as a remnant of either a aaorifioiU or a. 
irddJKa ritual. 

The usual philosophy against meat eating is; ‘ 'That a person, who 
oats the fiesb of an animal desirous of life, is himisif saten by 
the animal whom ho had eaten. 0 Bhirata, the dying aninai 
Bays, Tf I aai oaten (mdifi) I will eat him (mA)’ and that is why 
mut is BO called (majj^sa).. . The man who eats the moat of an 
aoimal, killed or dead, is as good si a killer. The person 
who buys meat with money, the person who eats meat and the 
pencQ who killed nn animel for the sake of meat are all killers. 
Even a person who does not partake of meat himxolf but supports 
meat eating incurs the blemish and so does a person who supports 
the slaughter of animals. While a person who does not eat meat 
and takes compasaioo on all the animaU is not avenged by th m 
and aoquirm a long life and perfect health.^ ^ Kevealing the merit 
of completely abandoning meat as food, it states: ''We have 
heard that the merit acquired by oomplotely abandoning meat as 
a food xuvpasses tho niorit acquired fay offering giAs of either gold. 

' liMbh., III. SOS. 4.10, 
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oowB or lond.^ To Ulaatreto this eUtoment, is quoted tho example 
of tho king Vdsu, vho hod to fall twice from heavon and reeido 
in tho nether*world, beoaote ho oxprotaod an oplolon in favour of 
moat eating.*’ Yot in tho very next obaptor it ie declared that. 
“A portoQ does not inour any btemieh if he eats meat aanotlfiod 
by ceremonies as told in the esdoe, because oU the animab have 
been created for the soorifico aoeording to the vidfu."^ 

The hesitant attitude of the Epics towards meat eating oan be 
understood^ If wo keep in mind the fact that the religious prooticee 
of sacrifice as well the MddAa ritual had to be reconciled with the 
ideal of non*vio]enoe, A oempromise is struck by saying, that 
violence committed for religious purpose was no violence at all. 
And meat eating as an efforing for religious purpose was not sinful. 
It further created new religious trends like advocacy of abstinence 
from meat on particular days.** Meat of certain animals was 
prohibited for the purpoee of eating because they wore oonsidexed 
inauspicious, as against the meat of others, specially recommended 
for irdddfta.*^ Meat was strictly prohibited for a hroAmoedri and a 
vdnapra4thc.*^ Thus the Epic presents a period of transition. 

The Epio also recommends a new kind of yajna whore oiforings 
consist of vegetables and grains or ouids. milk and ghee. A 
brahmin performed a sacrifice In which ha offered only vegetables. 
On seeing the brahmin performing such a sacrifice another brahmin 
called Faro&da by name took the form of a deer and wont to him 
saying, "You have started this fsama devoid of ritual and eaored 
recital, so the whole sacrifice would but fetch sin to you. 8o. 0 
brahmin, offer ms In your sacrifice and make it porfect and attun 
heaven." On hearing the deer, goddess Sivitrl also came there 
and told the brahmin, "0 brahmin, sacrifice this animal in the fire 
and offer it to me/’ Bui the brahmin declercd that he would hot 
kill the deer. The deer requested again but the brahmin would 
not yield. Again the deer come back and started saying, "0 
Satya, please kiU me. If I am slaughtered as an offering in the 
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dacri£cs, I sh&U &tt*m he&Teo,.. I giTO you s diviae sight vbsTsby 
yoa vill bs sble to behold the apforas uid gandharva* youteelf.*’ 
I'hst brshmid saw these heavenly objects and thought thst» "1 'mil 
ettein heaven by killing enimele m the eacrifiee.’^ But by so doing, 
he destroyed all his religious merit. So violenee is not bsnofeotory 
for the BSporifioe. Then god Phanna, who had appeared as a deer 
to test tho brahmia, appeared before Chat brahmin ineamateond 
made him to perform a saorifloe that was non-violent. ‘'So 0 
Yudhisthirs, I toU you the truth Chat the path of oon-violonoo 
yields to an eternal hlist. while that of violence leade Co temporary 
biles like heaven etc.; and benoe is not considered proper for Che 
truly learned. 

The faoc that the whole story is recast in favour of ahithsi shows 
clearly that the non-violent saorihoial ritual was being evolved to 
reoonello the old laorlfioial ritual with the ethical concept of oAmsd. 

In a story, Mah&bh&rata clearly reoordi the oonfliot, that 
arose between the traditional ritualism and tba new oonoepc of a 
sacrifice, where oon-rlolancS was strictly observed, finally showing 
Che triumph of tho later Ideal over t^o older. Tho story reeds : 
Id ancient times. Indra started a sacrifice and great sages were 
wltnesaing it. On seeing the animals, brought to tho altar, they 
took pity and advised Indra Co offer old eeede because they said 
slaughter of animals in a sacrifice can never be termed dharrna^ 
Indra however did not consent to this view and a great controversy 
arose as to what should bo offered in tho sacrifice; animate beings 
or manimate objects. After a prolonged discussion on this topic 
they approached king Vasu and asked his opinion in tho matter. 
King Vasu. without considering Che strength of the aeoetios. 
declared, that ono can use any available Chlog for tho sacrificial 
offering. As he gave a false judgment, he was thrown into the 
nether-worlds. 

The ttisele between the sages and Indra, is however finally decided 
in favour of the sages in another story that follows. The sage 
Agasiya perfoimed a sacrifice lasting for twelve yearn in which 
nothing but old seeds were offered. Indra offended by this, did 
not sand rain for twelve years. 8o Ch^sages were confused, as to 
how the eaorifice, in whioh only food was offered as gift would last 
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fpr twelve years if it did not rain. Agastya deel&red that ho 
bad decided to perform hU Baori£co with seede and be would 
do it by mentaUy offering the seeds, when the grains wore 
not avtkiJabie. He also declared that the merit acquired by 
asceticism was so great that he could summon sU the grains 
available in the world and ooidd himself become Indra aad 
protect the world. But the assembled sagos advised him not to 
waste his merit and asked him to continue bis non-violent 
s ac rifice. Indra afraid of the ascetic merit of Agaatya, sent 
rain and pleased the sage. 

The final deprecation of sacrifice is found, when Yudbiithlra's 
great aiwmidha sacrifice is run down by a mangoose.** When 
the great ahatnidha sacrifice was completed, a green eyed mangoose 
who was golden on one side, declared from bis hole, "0 kings, this 
sacrifice is not eqivalent to the merit acquired by the gift of one 
pound of porridge given by a brahmin of Kuniksetra.’' Being 
surprised st this speech, everybody sjked bim why he censured 
the great scotj floe, which had satisfied everybody. The mangoose 
then, nawatad the story of a brahmin, who stayed with his wife, 
son and daughter-in-law in Kuruksetra and subsisted upon picking 
up grains from the field and eating them once, when the sixth 
part of the day remained, Once, in a famine, when it was difficult 
to obtain grains and the whole family had already missed one meal, 
the bralimb; managed to get a pound of barley with great difficulty. 
They prepared porridge with this and offered it to gods and then 
divided it into four equal, parU. At the very moment a biahmin 
guest came to their place. After due introduction the brahmin 
offered bis part to the guest, but it did not satisfy the guest's 
hunger. The other members of the family then, in turn offered 
their ehares, with much pleasure. The bralimln guest, who was 
DSarme himself, thereupon beetowed the boon of attaining heaven 
upon the brahmin family, The mangooee, was transformed into 
gold only od one side when be smelled that ponidgo; be visited 
many other big sacrifices, including this aiv<m*dha, to transform 
the renaming half into gold but he did not succeed. So saying, 
the mangoose disappeared. 

This new concept of oAfmsa also affected the administration of 
justice. Capital punisbaient ia disfavoured according to this 
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ideal. The $£n^^rvft uanatei a dialogue between a fatiier and a 
eon wherein this probleTn of introducing nc^*Tioleoce in juetiee and 
abolition of capital pnnisbciant is dJecueaed. In reply to a doubt 
expresaed by King Yodhiethira ae to how a king would be able to 
protect hia Bubjeote, if he does not punish anybody. Bhiecna narrates 
the following discuseion between Dyumetsena and Satyar&na. 
The latter on seeing some convicts being conducted Co the gallows 
on ooramaRd of hie father, aeid: 'Tf to kill anybody bo 

oonsiderod a dharma then dharma would :be adJiama and rice 
versa. 6o it ie not dharma to declare death punishment.’' His 
father tried to convince him Chat punishment to oiJprits was the 
only proper way to give ^’ustice as tl^cre would ot))erwlfle be ansr* 
chy. But fiatyavdna opposes the death punishment and suggests 
three alternatives. Firstly, the culprit should, ae far ae possible, bo 
forgiven on aonfeasicn chat he would not comaiiC any further crimes; 
secondly, he must be banded over Co a brabmin for improving his 
behaviour and if he doee not obey the commands of that brahmin 
then he may be puushed with imprisonment, oto. In accordance 
,w^&h the degree or nature of crimo; and thirdly, if death punishment 
'ie< inevitable, the conviois should be offered ae offerings in a saorldco 
so that they might attain hoaven.** No ocnolusioa is reached 
and the discourse ends with Dyumatsona’s opialoa that order 
should be established at any ooat. The punishment should how* 
ever, be In accordance with the age and ability of the culprit 
and eirouauCencee in which ho oomraitted the offence. The Idng 
should further behave compassionately towards the culprits, in 
giving judgment. This new principle in the edmlnistration of 
justice edvooating sympathy and consideration, in substitution 
of the old code of ‘eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth’ is signiheant 
in the development of ethics. 

The suggeetioa of offering convicts eentenced to death as offerings 
in a sacrifice loads us to the much controversial probJem of the 
prevalence of human saoridee. The Sftntiparva includes human 
bemga in the list of sacrificial offerings** and this list is corroborated 
by a similar list in the' Teittiriya samhitfi*^ as referred to by 
Kane. Beaidee. the Epics contain legends regarding human sacrifice. 

•‘Mbb.,xn,«eff. 
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Tho narrates Che famous legend of ^nabsepa datiog 

back to Itgreda according to which, he is bought by a kiog to be 
offe^ in a aaoridoe in place of the aivam«dAa horse, stolen by 
India. The Mab&bb&rata‘* desoribes the aacrifioo performed by 
a king Sooiaka, in wlduli be offers his only xnirJantu m offering 
in order to get a hundred sons, according to the advice of his 
j^uroitfa. Jantu is offei’cd as a bah’, and as a I'osult iiitudred sens 
are obtained by the king. But as a result of the act *rf killing a 
son» the king u well as tho piiroAite are obnUomued to bell for 
expiation. Aflor due expiation thoy attain heaven. JarlUondbu, 
the king of Magadba, also intended Co i>orfor)a a human 
Kaerifioe.i*® 

Tho human sacrifice, must have boon^porfonned at somo roniote 
period but in die Epic timos, an ulnfavouiablo pnblio opinion to* 
wards this practico was unmistakably shown.. 

The wider connotation of Che word oAtmsd included abatinenoo 
from Aifnsd performod verbally os well as mentally. Accordingly 
anger, jealousy otO. were tho mental manifest atJons of hUhsd. wliile 
harsh speech etc. were the verbal manifestations of AiVrsiT. We may 
now examine tliese concepts of ii\ greater , details. 

Aoger : Anger is considered one of tlie Inborn vices of human 
nature along with desire and greed, the conquest of which loads to 
eontrol of tho aonsos. Lord ICsna in giving tho description of 
a tthUapnjna describes the origin of vices from one another, 
Banetsujita in I'numorating tho elemental twelve vices in a person, 
pieces anger at the head of the iisC.^^* Kama and krodha are 
considered as the root of all evil desires and actious that follow 
thorn. In the (HtS, Arjuna asks the Lord, “Now impelled by what, 
does this man commit sin even isvohmtarily, os though driven 
by force. Tlie Lord replies, "it is k&ma and krod^ begotten of 
the element of rajae. Insatiable and grossly vioked, know these 
to be the mbom enemies, of people.^^^ In the narration of’the 
dsuri sampod Chat leads to destruction, angor is included, FridS 
** RaraSysOA, BilAktoda, SI, 9 S. 
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aad ftng«r, deoloraB the ^iDtip^rra are twe great enemies of human 
beiDgB 

A periiect derelopment of individual’s eharaoter could bo aohJerod 
only by eonquerlog all tbeae ororpoworing Ticee. The perfect 
conquest vould bo achieved by a person, who would keep an uQ' 
disturbed temperamont and preeerre oalmnesa even if any unto* 
ward thing ie done to him by eomebody. Brahmi decloxos thet 
person to be great, who does not harm anybody even though ho 
himself is harmed.*^ fulcra adrieea his haughty daughter Deva> 
y&ni to subdue her angsr. “That human being, who bears ever 
with patience the taunting speech of other’s, has won everything. ' 

He who bridies his rising anger, like a steed, is oalled a leader 
by the good; not ha who pulls at the horse's reins. He who 
drives forth hia rising anger by absence from anger, 0 IDevayini 
has overcome this all. He who holds ill humour in oheok, he who 
calmly bears evil reports, and he when hizojelf tormented, doss not 
torment, such a one is indeed a vessel of profit. A person perfora^ 
sacrifice every month for a hundred years, without being tired, 
and another person is not angered by anything. Of the two, tho 
latter is greater."**’ Yayiti advised his son Yadu: "If somebody 
rebukes you, you, should not return his manner, but sliould pocket 
tbe insult because the anger of the fhort*tempered person burns 
himself while the merit goes to one, who suffers silently." The 
definition of soddedra also emphasises this point.*** And the 
conquest of anger, is considered one of the requisite qualities of a 
forest dweller as well as a sanydnn. A brshmin was also supposed 
to hare controlled his anger. Vitv&m itra, vdio by a severe penance 4 

tried to become a brahmiu, lamented his short temper when due to 
anger, he cursed the oprord Rambbi sent by Indra to guile him, and 
determines to conquer henceforward all his senaos to be a brahmin.*** 

The brahmin Kauiika also repents his rash action of burning a 
bird to ashes through his soger when the chaste woman teaches 
him that a brahmin to be a tnie brahmin should conquer aogor,**^ 
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The H&h£bh2rftt& presents the ide&l of VMiitha describing him 
thus, ''That Vsi^istha, had conquered lust and anger by aecoticiem 
and had controlled hii senses." That luge had controlled hie 
anger so much that he did not destroy the family of Kau«^ika in 
spite of Vi^yimitra's bad behaviour towards him and in spito of 
bU son’s death at the hands of the former.Ka rather 
desired to ond his own life. Ho also obliged King Kalmasapida 
who had oaten hU hundred sons by bestowing a son upon him, and 
discouraged his grandson from taking roronge upon hia enemies 
wdio had killed his father.*** 

In the !Bpio narrative, however both, brahmins and oaoetios, are 
found to be the most sbort>tempsred people. On finding tho slight* 
est breach in conduct or on infiiotion of a pettiest Insult a person 
is cursed. As a matter of fact tho story of the Kahftbhirata starts 
from a curse indicted upon king Parlkgita for disturbing a sage's pen* 
anoe. Similarly, gets cursed because ho unknowingly killed 

a sage, who was enjoying the sexual act in tho form of a doer. Oya> 
yana gets enraged at SukanyS’s playful activity, which blinded him 
and etopi the excretory function of her father's army, The offence 
may not always bo as serious as dcsoribod above whore losing a 
life or diiabllng a limb is concerned. Even a smsU Impudence on 
the part of a king like ICalm&eapida wlm did not give way to sage 
Sakti because bo was a brahmin and had a right over the road, 
invited a curse. So did King Lomepida, who refused to give a 
brahmin something formerly offered to him. Beoauee of this, it 
did not rain in his kingdom for twelve years and along with the 
king who ];ad actually committed the offence all his eubjocU had 
to suffer. Sage Jaratkftru abandoned hia wife at the slightest 
offsnee; her offence being, a reminder to perform his daily duties. 
6o does Uttufika, who curses king Fausya for serving him with 
impure food with a hair inside it. The idlosygoraoies of Durv&s£, 
whose marked characteristic was short temper and who speoialised 
in ouising is too well known. As he himself puts it, "Who would 
weloome Dury&sfi in one's house*bold as a guest t Because 
with the slightest of fault be grows angry. He is the most 
ehort*tempered parson amongst all creatures. Who would be ready 
to accommodate me with this fame ? Yet if there is Skny person 

**iHbb.,I.264,e. 
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‘Who wdnJd do SO ii6 should be careful not to offend 

While denounolog anger so often and so' sharply the Epioe 
'declare: “Wrath of a brahmin is like a fiie, vhioh bums not only 
the offender but also its family. “The poison in the form of a 
brahmin’s vrath is oven more deadly than that of a black eorpeat 
bacauao there is no remedy for The Vanaparea of tho 

Mabibhftrata truly declaree, “Great is the onger of the great souled 
ones, and great is alec their farour. It was the wrath of a brahmin 
that made wators of the ocean salty, the £re in the form of the 
wrath of the sages of the Das^aka forest is still burning there and 
does not die out. The £orce and cruel demon V&t&pi was digested 
by Agastya. Much is heard about the powam of such great 
brahroins”,*** 

Of course all those accounts of brahmin^s wrath, and their claim 
to supremacy over other vortMS due to their supposed power of 
afflicting curses on people who offended them, are indeed cxaggor* 
.ated braggings of a priostly olass which triad to establish its supre* 
macy thereby. What anuses one is, in its enthusiasm to push 
forward its own cause, the priestly olass contradicted their moral 
Integrity whioh was said to be the basis of their soda] supromaoy. 
Tbo Bpio writer, who seems to be ooasoious of the perversion of 
ethics, criticises tlieso claims of the priostly class: “Those, who 
use their power acquired by penance in destroying others, ruin 
theraselTSS as well as their ancestors, who do not get heaven”. 
fiage ^mUca denounces the action of hU son saying, “A 
person sliould not be cursed. A brahmin’s attribute is 
Yet this is a far cry in the wzldenefis of Epic reaUtiee and 
aspirations. 

Elsewhere the Epic teaches a proper equilibrium between the 
qualities of isMmd and anger. King Bali asked his father Frahl&da, 
“0 father, what iq best, twmd or a dory temper V’ Prahiida 
said, “0 son, neither a fiery temper nor the quality of forbearanoe 
is always good. ’ ’ Then he describes the faults inouned by excessive 
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indoJgdncd ia both. A porson vho i* too muob forgiving U not 
ruapMtod by ftoybody—iiot ovan hi* wife, who readiJy goes Astray 
duo to the look of proper oheok on her, vbiJe & peraoD who indulgM 
in too much of oogor invitos agoay, hatred, loss of wealth, and 
IridiiTerencB from otlier jieopte aud eziemloB." So PrahJftdu advides 
to itrike a proper baJanee botwoen the two. Tlien he emunoratoa 
tkoae droonirtAiicM in vhicli a forgiving attitude ihoald be adopted. 
"A person who bu obUged you formerly ahouJd be forgiven in 
epite of a groat offonee on hia part; and bo rnuBt be a iboUah pen on, 
who oommita an oifonco boeaiue all rue not learned enough to 
nindoretand what they aro doing. But thoao peraoDs, who know* 
jD|^y eommit a crime end tJien try to mirdmijio it by deolarlng 
that they hod done It in ignorance, should be killed even for the 
moat jnlnoT offence. Again, a jioraon who repaatodly oommila a 
crime iihould be kiDed. The learned decUro that orime forgivable, 
which ia done unknowingly, oftor a due inveatigaUon of the oireuni' 
stoncM In which It was committed. A person can destroy both a 
person of a fiorco a$ wsJl as a tnnder tomporamont, bat that should 
be used only after a duo nousldcratjon of one’s strength, tbno and 
plsee because, withcput e proper oousideradon of these fsotors, 
no aim Is aofaievod. SoiDctimes oi’imlnsls should be forgiven in 
conaldcration of poopie*s opinion also. These aro tho cirmun* 
stances In which a ponon should be forgiven."^*' The advice is 
meant fer Viuix .mb a ihad.*W eew*aAi^cdaii 
odn^ewsM'ii nf aOMf u jrrauicd with • view i<> t!w pruiiei 

‘A l1uv^' 

a^iart lt«>ni k>V 4 Ji k. 'ic<|(iwu v aUv w(»pr loahnw 

a Uitnpc/ Ihi* i/«llnwa lro»i J >taufwll'« aitvh* U' Yudhuahlrw 
'lliprA .’vinot tie s ■•t aiisci. Mie 

wtu* nul ahut* hia wrath at Ifia fWMfwU Uroa la vanuulih* 

od 1 h 4 JI iht' i.rNalura* tS'hlla a wlm «%rni'it frwgtaa at 

A aJaei boi'tiDM t/n^tpcilar I'ha gntiorvl nnfKweahvi 

Mp(‘n 'Ma rvwjar howcv'ip la Clui. ihn Kptc ot»<ririiasJy self* 1 he 
new <d f>raii|iMti and Mlilmaaeiia adi'anCiiiw tho of 

•fitffV aa AgHliiat VuUhtslhi/a* ulna^jacJi iiiaislcnce ujnui 

Jealousy. »fhal«>ii>y i> tila.. ru'' dow'i !»>' the ilklai'lli' piuUun 
vf the BpK, .\D>rMif»l th«* vmu*« *.r> bw* K' a )ieranfi 
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NgAfd it M a Luman weakneds uid declarea it m a uaivenaE 
vioe. ThoM who bare nothing are jealous of those who poesess 
eomethiog.**^ Mckny catastropbies like the banishmeDt of B&ma 
for fourteen yean ere the reeuJt of suoh jealousy. IBapeoially in a 
polygamous society the jealousy of the oo*wives is oommon, Inst- 
anooa of rivalry of oo^wives are to be seen between Sannvtbi and 
I>eTay£Di,'*i whioh Jed to the infliotion of a Quna on Yay&ti; Kuutl 
who refuses to teaob nantros to Madrl^**—leat she may produce 
more sons than she has, the enmity between Kadru and Vinatl^*’ 
whioh led to the destniotion of the whole tarpa tribe in the form of 
iorpamira, and even of the bird co>wivoe Jariti and Lapit&.‘*< 
And hence the Epic writer advises women, “In the world beyond 
the woman's interest is hurt by keeping relations with a person 
other than her husband» while jealousy of a co-wife hurts thorn in 
th« world," Further, it is said ‘'This (jealousy) produces in the' 
mind of both (husband and wife) e desire to take ravengo and 
torturea them. Even Amndhati who was otherwise of pure vows 
and famous in this world, was suspicious about Vailstba who waa 
devoted to her and remained indifferent to him. Renoa amongst 
the bunch of sUrs oaUed eaptPf^i, she looks as if hidden, trying 
to apy over her husband’s movements".*** The women of royal 
oirolos which were famous for their polygimoua tendencies, soem 
to maintain a special aulking room {hrodh^ra) to express thoir 
angor that ensue from this feeling ^ jealousy. This is evident 
from the case of Kaikeyl who prompted by her maid created a soeno, 
to aohieve her purpose of Installing her own son on the throne and. 
retired to the speoial room reserved for sulking, in a dress express¬ 
ing anger.*** 

Not only women but even males were e viotim of this feeling. 

A brahmin who could overoome jealousy in regard to his wife was 
oonsidored great. Sage Sudariana could conquer death because 
he bore no jeolousy towards the guest who asked for his wife.*** 

22*, 10.12, 25. 
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Thid id corroborated by (ho refleotions of Goutftoio Tvbea he repents 
tbo orders he hAS given to hie son for killing his wife. “Tho sages 
declare that it is due Co jerJoasy that all misenes oriae and it ia due 
to this jealousy that I am sank In the see of misory”.^** 

Speech: StU speeoh and censure was the verbal manifesta¬ 
tions' of the spirit of violence and hence the epic emphasises the 
fact that one must control speech at all times. Speech should 
not be barsli or cruel but it should be essentially sweet and plooefi^. 
In a dialogue between Indra and Brhospati^** the advantages 
gained by sweet speech ore mentioned. '*A person attskins great 
fame thereby. He beoomes a great favourito of people... On the 
contrary, a person, who sits without speaking a single word and is 
always orcss, beoomes the target of the anger of all creatures. 
.Just os vegetables prepared without apices ore not reliahod by 
anybody, lo do gifts unacoonpanied by sweet epeecb ore not ad¬ 
mired by anybody. While a person, who tokos away everything 
with a pleasant tongue captivates tvoryhody, so a king who rules 
people, should «e far os possible follow this principle of sweet speech. 
Thereby he reaps the best of the fruits, and people under him also 
are not displeased. There is no other action in this world which 
can e<|ual the merit of a person who always spooks a sweet and 
attrooUve tongue." Elsewhere, sweet speech and on apparent 
absence of anger ore openly advocated as useful for ensnaring a 
powerful enemy to captivity,The real principle of non¬ 
violence is perhaps echoed by a single verse In the ^intiparva which 
recommends : "One must speak truth, should not censuro any¬ 
body and should not be ourt,"^^^ Qtt£ onumoratos control of 
speech os a ^Siivika bspos.^** 

The tmjii writera moke vakpdrusya^-tyil speech—a social crime 
instead of a vice.*** Brhaspat: divides vakpdrv^ya into three 
categories; the lowest (i.e. when the country, caste or family of a 
person is abused, or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any 
act), madhyama (declaring that the abusar will have sexual inter- 

IM Ubh.,ZlI, 2e«, 61. 

!•* Kbh.. XII. 86( 811; of. Uonu 1!, US. S3; IV. US-l 86.> VI, 47-40. 

Ubb„ XII. 104v T-IO^ 1.08,11*10; XII, 816,1048; XUI, 8U. 1042 
<Bon. Bd.) 

»”irbh.,Xir,208,&.ll. 

»»* QUA, XVII, la. 

>** S. B. B. Vcl. 88. p. saa. V, 2.4. 
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oouTfie vith the mother or eieter.of the ebuaed or aeeribiQjf the 
oonmieeion of minor una to the (kbuaed)« and gravest (charging 
him with taking forbidden food or drink or mercileeely exposing 
or ascribing the grave sina to a person}. Menu prescribes iino 
in degrees accordlog to ear^o for slander in pubiio and establishes 
a regular system to decide the degrees of such crimes, 

One should not praise one’s own self because it leads one to pride. 
H&rada in a discourse to sago G&Iava points out the pitfblls of self* 
praise. ''Those persons who are themeelvee full of vices, oensuro 
other people by pointing out blemislios in them. Snob persons 
advise others, but consider themselves to be superior to other groat 
persons as they have lost all their judgement because of pride. 
But a person who neither finds faults with anybody nor praises bis 
own self attains the highest reality by acquiring all the virtues.*'^’* 
He further illustrates bis speech, by the instancos of the flowers 
and the sun who. never advertise themselves, but are weU*known 
for tbeir serrioe—thus emphasising the fact that a quality need 
not be proclaimed. It shines out 'by itself. EmphMia is here 
on modesty as opposed to pride. Pride accentuates ego, so absence 
of pride (mro6hiinonofd) is an essential quality of good moral 
conduct. The story of sage hfakai^anka, who bMame proud of his 
Moetiolsm trios to iUuntrate this point. Other instances of 
proud ascetfoe htuaiiiatod by ordinary people are those of eaga 
J&jeli**^ who beoame proud of his quality of non-vjolenco in rearing 
two birds in bis matted bair and the brahmin Kauiika.*** who was 
proud of his purity as a brahmin. Kings Yayiti and Bali fell from 
tbeir high position due to the pride that they had for the good 
actions they porfonaed.*^^ The instance of Yayftti indioates that 
pride la already raised to the category of a sin which leads to dos- 
truotion of religious merit and ultimate ruin of a person, This is 
also suggested by the beautiful fable of the reeds that do not got 
washed away in the powerful flow of the Ganges because they 

P. V, Kane. History ofDhamMstras, p, 021. 

*t*Manu.VlII.SS7-877. 

*«btl>h..XXI, 570, 23-17. 

*«Mbh.,lir,M, I8ff. 

Hbh . 211,268. 8844. 
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^**Mbh., I. 89; of. 2II. dl.84 ft- and fUm&yaoa 1, zni p. 4$ trans. 
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know how to beud in modesty unUke the big tress too proud to 
bend.'** 

Dama : Tbo Ucontious behayiour of the Epio ohoraoton on the 
one band, and the ethioal preaohings of the didacCio portions on 
tho other, necessitated the sCrese laid upon doitu^the quality of 
s^f'Oontroh It la dsolared as the only ihanna. It oonstitutea 
daiiA tampad. It is aaid in tlio Epica : *'Control of aenaea (danui^ 
la the only wslfaro of ao indiyidual and more ao of a brahmin ... 
Damoonbanoos rsfulgenoe, and purity and it is duo to dama tixat a 
person booomos ooaipletely sinless and attains Brahman, Thore 
is no dAarmo higher than dama in this tvorld, so have ve heard, 
because all religious (dMmujfco) people appreoiate dama. A porson 
acquiioa great religious merit by oontroUing the senses and beoomes 
happy in this vorld as wall as the other ... The learned say,.control 
of senses is tbo best vow for aU the four d^romos. That person is 
fully oontrollsd, in whom are visible tho qualities of forbearance, 
patience, impartiality, truth, simpliolty, victory over senses, olover* 
ness, modesty, shyness seriousness, benevolence, peace, eon- 

tontment, sweet speech, mercy on creatures and lack of jealousy. 
0 l^ng of tho Kuru family, a person who is controlled worsbipa 
the elders, is merciful and renoimces vices like slander, discontent, 
false speech, false praise, desire, anger, prldo, unmannsrliness, self* 
praise, jealousy and insult. Again that person is above censure 
who U unattached to any sort of pleasure, who does not envy any* 
body and who never flows like a sea."'*' 

Here it can be seen that instead of remaining altogother 
rent to the scKiety, a person who has controlled the senses, has to 
develop qualities of posftive behaviour. Such a person, in spite 
of the detachment he has developed towards society, has to perform 
his duty, to set an example of perfect behaviour to other people. 
Bhisma also emphasises tho some point when be says, "O Bh&rato. 
why should a person who possesses the qualities neoessary for dama 
and has a perfect control over the senses, go to forest ? What 
would a person, who does not possess dama and has not oonquerod 
the senses, would achieve ? The place where a dania (a restrained 
individual) resides is itself like a forest or a hermitage."'*' 

XII, llSft 

a«* Mbh., Xn, 154, 6 fT.;ef. XII, 155,13. 
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if) tbo Mckhabh&rets dam/i ie described to be of eightoen 
t^pes consisting in the avoidance of eighteen vioee. Thoj are dea* 
oribed as follows, 'TaithJeesneee in action to be perfona^ and not 
to be performed, falsehood, to find fault with good people, passion, 
greediness for money, desire (for worldly objects), anger, despair, 
tr^, avarico (2oMo), complaining nature (poifun^), jealousy 
(mctsara), violence, melancholia, sluggishness in doing good aotione, 
forgetfulness of one's duty, censure of other people, self praiee or 
over-eonfidenoe. A person who is free from all these vices is oaJJed 
QontroUed (dints)". '* * Instead of describing positive moral virtues 
that a penon had to cultivate to be self ooatrolled, avoidance of 
vices or negative virtues are emphasised. 

This quality of restraint over aeoses, was of course, diffiouit to 
achieve. Arjuna puts forward his difficulty before Kieoa, saying, 
‘^FiokJe is the mind and to restrain It is as difficult as to ouib the 
wind- *** Krsoa suggests light type of yoglo practices as a remedy 
for this. The rigorous ascetio practices are clearly disapproved. 
This ie obvjoue from the inatanoee of Jijali and the brahmin 
Kautika, whoee yogie powers are subdued by the merits of those, 
like Dbermavyftdho and Tuiidbere who have a high moral chorao. 
ter and perform their 9vadftarma for the benefit of people. 

To conclude a close examination of the ethical concepts as pre¬ 
sented by the Epics, show a wide gap between the didactic idealism 
and the actual praotioe of people. This is reflected in the oom- 
promise made between the ideal and the praetloo. The ideal is 
often made praoticable at the cost of its intriosio value. 

(poBty) always Cakes precedence over pure ethics and hence the 
evaluation of ethical ooncepts is modes ia terms of the benefit that 
arises out of it, either for an individual or for tbs society. The 
action, whether ethical or unetiiioel is often justified, if its effect 
is good. 


»«MW».,V,48, 23-25. 
V1,84;I0.16. 
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ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (3) 

Tlio ethical dovelopmont m traced in the Epics, vas abo effeet* 
ed by the new religious trends that wore gradually introduced ae 
A port of Hinduism. Those trends oulminatod in the practioal 
aspoot of dAermn, os difforontiated from its subtle ethical priuciplee. 
Thoy wore mainly tlie praotioe of fasting, giving gifts {ddna) and 
visiting ploecH of pilgrimage {llrthay^ird}; introduoed not only ss 
acts fetching religious merit and yielding heaven after death, 
but eometlmoe os acts, the merit ooorued by performing which 
surposeed even thet accrued by sacrificial aote. 

These praotloes were mainly introduced to simplify tho othMwise 
oOTDplicatod aaorilioia] routine. Ordinary people hod no means to 
satisfy their urge to achieve religious merit. Ethically it was 
satisfied by the teaching of Olti, which declared tho performance 
of nodJiama in eU stutlona of life os the best dhama leading to 
heaven. On tho religious piano, it was eatisQed by those now 
praotioos. 

Originally introduced as alternative practices and os such sub* 
ordinatod to KacriAoiol cult, their simplicity mode thorn immoneoly 
popular and they superseded ovon the divine saoriddal cult. The 
Epice usually trace tho origin of those practices to some sage of 
mythical anti^ty. They propagated these religious traditions 
for the benefit of ordinary people, who oould not take advantage 
of the more oomplioatod praotioos, os advocated by the brabmine, 
becaune of lock of funds. 

FftStiAg : The Epics aod the purdtias give much importance 
to fasting, as tbs simplest of the ascetic praotioos leading to the 
control of one of tho senses. In the Anudisanaporva (Gh. 107) 
Bhisma uorratos to Yudliisthira, how the sage A];igirae preached 
in days of yore, the ritual of fasting os on equal of the saorifioial 
ritual. Then lie proceeds to describe the various typon of taste 
and merits obtained thereby. 

It would be tedious to translate the whole chapter which is 
clearly a veiy late interpolation, but the following facts are clear 

Ul 
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from it. Firatly, thM fasting did not always rawi abaoJut© absti- 
none© of food. It may meo^i abstinooce ftom a oort&in typ© of 
food for a portioalar tim© or of c^itaiQ food on a particular day, 
at a partionUr tim©, Secondly, tbe merit obtained by fasting coa« 
aisted of the various types of heavens and the material pleasures 
offered there. 

Thus it is declared “that a penon who eats only onoe ©very five 
days, offers oblations in tbs eacrifioial fire, is void of greed, apssks 
truth, worships the brahmins, observes non^violenoe, is not jealous 
and does not commit any sin, obtains the fruit of performing 
the dtodaioAn saorifice. Moreover that person ascends a palatial 
building, refulgent like gold and the sun, with a banner of swan 
and stays tbore for 6fty ono padna years.' Here along vitb 
fasting, ethioal qualities also are considered essential for obtaining 
the religious merit of the soorifioe, os well as the particular heavenly 
mansion desoribed above. 

Various moral qualities are also declared to be the consequence 
of the observance of fast. Thus it is declared that, “a person vrbo 
lor three years takee his meals only onoe and oobablti only with hJa 
wife, betomee tmthful, generous, attached to the brahmins, broad¬ 
minded (not jaakuB), toJeraut, with controlled senses, and abso¬ 
lutely void of anger. 

Foeling as an sscetfo practice, fetching religious merit, is allowed 
to the two lower vsmas, vis.. vaUym and fydnu only to certain 
extent. Yudbisthira asks Bhi^ma, “0 Clrand*fatber, please tell me 
whether the vows {vrolos) and fasts are meant for all the verves.. 
Bbl^ms’s reply is both, confusing and amusing. Ho says, “The 
vriton of ^dsfros have declared that brahmins and h<Uriyo4 should 
obeerve fasts for three nights. Some vaUyad and Mdm# fast for 
two or three nights, but they do not obtain any merit out of it, 
because« vai^ya and a iSdro should fast only for two nights, so 
sa^ the iSfinu, No person, who ia cooversaot with dharma has 
prescribed fastiug for three days for the vaiiytu and the 

It seems that with the popularity of fasting as an oscetio or 
religious practice, the length of the period of fast must have in¬ 
creased. A fast lasting for o very long duration is given the speoial 

> m>h., xm. 107, ii-29 (Bom. E<1.> 

* Ubk., xni. 107. »•! I (Bom. Ed.) 

>Ubb..XXir, 100,1M8 (Bom.EU.) 
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ziMQft of OTiOiana. Tbd M&h£bhSrata declftreo, “A person irho 
dies vMle perfomung tbe anaSajia is freed from ell sios, ettains all 
desires, and obtame all the merits.*'* 

This praotice, though sanctioned by the mrii and though under¬ 
taken is rare extrema oases, must have been opposed by the in* 
teUectuals, vho emphasised higher ethical priaolples as a source of 
eternal happinees and not bodily mortidc ations. The 0\t& declares: 
“0 Arjuna, neither a person who eats too much nor one, who oats 
nothing; neither a person who sleeps too much nor coo who doe4 
not sleep at all, is fit to bo a yogi, but a person who is balanced in 
diet, aotion and sleep attains that yoga which destroys hie un* 
happiness/'* Emphasis on mere meohanioal and fonnal method 
of fasting is discredited as against the moderate praotioes of at¬ 
taining control over senses. The Dhsmmapsda also registers its 
objeotion against the brahmanic practice of excessive fasting.* 

In spite of these protests, the praolice of fasting has been very 
popular and has survivsd oven to tbeee days amongst the Hindus. 
Certain days JiJco the eloventh day of every paksa in the Hindu 
month are oonndarod specially earmarked for the purpose of 
fasting. The praotice of fasting is ospooially popular with the 
Jains, who are famous for their etrJet faste ss compared to tho 
Hindus. Taste of long durations are also still undertaken by the 
Jeins as a sort of aecotic practice (tapM) to obtain merit. 

Fasting is also described as a purificatory rite, in the various ex* 
piations by the Epics as well as the mflis. The duration of the 
fasting period varied according to the gravity ot the sin to bo 
expiated. Thus, an expiation called krccKrac^indr&yogxt, prescribed 
for adultery with smother's wife, consisted of eating as many 
morsels as tho date of the Hindu month. The morsels increased 
in the br^ht half and decreased in the dark half, tlU on the no moon 
day. one was to go without food. 

Tirthifyeird, Pilgrimage in India is a later phenomenon. It is 
not referred to. in the B^veda or the hrShmaT^as, even when 
parricular sanctity is attached to rivers like Saraswati/ Even 
Uanu (VXU, 02) regards visits to the Ganges or Huruksetra as 

« Ubb.. Xin, 106. e 1 B. {Bom. Ed.} 
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compftratiTel; uumportant. OfrutAmA, however dedarea that, “All 
moxifitaiiu, all mars, holy lakaa, placaa of pilghcaage, the dwelliiig 
of ffu, oowpona aod tba Complaa of tbo goda are places whioh 
dealroy ain."* 

The origin of the practice of visiting places of pilgrimage may 
be the outcome of absorption of local oulti in brahmanio religion.* 
TlrlbayStriparva of .the Vanaparva of the fifab&bhirata, in wbioh 
the various Urihat and their importance along ^rith the religious 
merit attMbed to them are desoribed, seems to be a later Inter* 
pelation. This is a olear indication of the view that gi^rim^go as 

I !a religi ons duty must hav e_be en ro'ddgnlBed rome' time after the 
ChrisCon era. The frequent deeoriptions of the various tlrthoi, and 
tie fnqueney with which the personaUtles in the Hpios are mode 
to vlut them, clearly suggest that by.tbe time of the final edition 
of the Epic, t^rt^u^f^rd most have been a vary popular praotiee. 

The practice of pilgrimage as a religious creed, is introduced In 
^be Epic, by Saga Fulaetya^, as a aeoret practice, which only the 
great sagos know and which fetches oven greater religious merit 
than the performance of big sacrifices. In introducing this religi* 
cue creed. Puisstya makes it dear that the practice of pilgrimage 
was for those people, who oould not afford to perform the various 
sacrificial rites. 

In the Bubeequent verses and chapters, at first Pulaetya and 
then Bhaufflja describe the various tirifiea or holy placee to the 
Findeva king Yudhiftlura, who felt bitter about Arjuna^e departure 
and wanted to go away somewhore else to forget him. The dee* 
cription of one tirt^ after Che other ie made more or lose on gcogra* 
phioal lines.** But it can be noted, that almost all the places are 
either of legendary or of hiatorloal importance and perhaps it ie 
ibr thie reason, that it Is considered a place worth visiting. Again, 
a simple vjiit to .these places is not enoi^h. A person should 
perform some religious act fetching merit at that partioular place. 

mrtnf.ly e<f,nLi»t^ in frifta ^ t^Dg a batb. Or 

ia sting,^ even t he periorma noo o f yai ita. Sometimes a parficular 
ognfiuence of Che varioue naktatns is considered very important 


* Gaatama, XIV. 24. 

* BDoyolopedia of Raligion A Sthic*, Vol. X, p. Si. 
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and aaored ibr a rUit to a particuJar holy plaoo of pilgrimago. 

Specific like Puekara, the river Gang& and the Kurnkeetra 
are coneidered apocialjy holy and riroply a deaire to vieit these 
plaaea deeCroye the sloa of a penon.^^ Xhos, it u declared: “All 
ilrthas are equally important in the a<UyaynQa. In the tnia, Puekara 
is oonaiderod more important; in the dvdpara Kuiukeetra ia oonal* 
dared meritorioue and in the kali ago the Oangee. Ooo should 
perform topoe in Puekara; givo gifts oo Mah&laya; should entsr 
fire in Malaya liriha and should ombraoe death on tho Bhrgatuhga 
mountain. 

The roligiout merit aoquirod by tho visit to those various holy 
places of pilgrimage and the performance of tho various meritorious 
acts, also differed according to tho importance attached to the 
place and the action peiformod therein, Ihus, if a bath would 
obtain heaven in one place, at another place it would fetch a celoa* 
tial plane, or a oompany of apMrSi or simply a merit equal to the 
performanoo of aivamedfia. Again, if it was spoolally meritorious 
to take a bath in one plaoe, in the othor fasting would bo more 
important and oblations to anoestors in the third. 

Along with the sanctity attaehod to the visits of these holy 
places, an equal importance is attached to the ethical standard 
achieved by tho person who visits thorn. Thus, in the beginning 
of his discourse about the secret doctrine of the pllgrimege. Pulastya 
makes it very clear that a visit to a sacred place is of any value, 
only if a person is pure in heart and fuU of faith. In a disouasioit 
about the merit obtained through a visit to thoee plaoes. be 
declares : “Only tltat person can enjoy tho merit acquired through 
a visit to the sacred place whoso hands, feet, mind, knowledge, 
tapat and fame, all these arc well controllod. One who does not 
ask. but accepts only that, which is givon to him, obUias the 
religious merit by visiting various places of pilgrimage. Again, 
one who avoids hypocrisy, is non-induJgent in worldly affairs while 
on a pilgrimage, eats less and is of controUod senses, acquiree the 
religious merit of visiting a itrOia. Again. 0 king, one who enter* 
tains no anger, who is always truthful and who ie tolerant towards 
all the creatures, obtains the fruits of pilgrimage.''^* 

'•Mbh.,in, 

80.90-02. 
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Fcirbape, 14 increMO the popiskrtty of the oew roligioi^ trend 
of nnhof/airS. in some possafee, ethics ia eacriiiced to rcligioo; 
end 4 dfp in & particular rirer, or death on a particular mountain 
la supposed to deetroy all the ains of a person, leading him to heaven, 
The Epic declares; “Even if a pancn has committed hundreds 
of sioa, hy taking a bath in the water of Oahg&, all these sins are 
destroyed like a log of wood, being destroyed in ^e This 
belief has such a stronghold on pc^ular mind that even to this 
day pilgrims flock to holy places of pilgrimage to waab their sins 
and in periodical festivals like the Kwnbhc festival, there are big 
etanpedes in which hundreds of people are killed. 

(flits : Eight from the earliest epochs of the Indian oultoral 
traditions giving of gifts was considered a very noble aspect of 
human character and one of the various duties that the individual 
had to perform. The praises the persons who give gifts 
generously, and hesides the other hymns, the hymns written in 
praise of the beuevolent persons who give gifts {d&na siuAi), fonn 
« very important part of the ooUeetion. These vedie gifts oonaist* 
ed not only of food, cows and other valuable articles, but also 
included public aaenitiei like wells, rest hoiuee and gardens. 

Kane^* who quotes Aparirka, differentiatei botwoen two types 
of dina called u(a and pdrta. Aparirka on the authority of the 
Uah&bhflrata defines both as : “Whatever Is ofered in the single 
fire and wbat is offered In the three iravta fires and the gifts 
made inside the vediw called iifa, while dedication of deop wells, 
oblong large weUs and tanks, temples, distribution of food and 
maintaining public gardens; these are called pMa.'' Since Apa- 
r&rka bases his definition ou the hfabfibh£rata itself it is very 
probable that the Epic not only carried on the earlier tradition of 
giving gilts as a part of dhama but it systematised the whole 
procees like other religious processes, and a differentiation had 
already arisen between the various types of gifts. Secondly, while 
uta led to heaven, pUrta to mohsa or emancipation. Charity was 
thus placed on a higher footing than religious ceremouiee and 
sacrifices. 

The place o^giA»gtrip^_as upheld by the jocie^Ja unique in 
the individual behaviotir. iWsixfohf “duties traditionally pres. 

“ Mbh., ni, 88, 88 (Boa. Ed.) 
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4»ibed for a br^min, mclude givug of gifts (dona) as wall os th«ir 
Mceptanes And m for the other var^ it wu tboir 

inotunbent duty to satisfy a brahmiD by beatowing upon b ja 
whatever was asked. Santipsrva^^ for, instanoo deolaree that it 
was a duty of a brahmin to acoeiit whatovor was given to l>«m 
as a gift ajxd oblige the donor thereby. It also emphasiaes that a 
brahmin should not misoso this privilege. 'It is the dJtarma tor 
brahmins... . neither to accept gifu without reason nor to give 
gifts wrongly. If by olianco a brahmin acquires mnoh woaltU 
trasa a host, a student or from a girl; ho should perforin aacri&cee 
and UAO it in giving gifts, bat should not enjoy it alone. A brahmin 
staying in the gfltaaiha atage of life should aocopt gifts only for the 
soke of gods, rsts. manes, old people, needy people and hungry 
people." At another plaee In Sintiparra^* ddnadhama is 
declared to he one of the obaraeteristios of gentlemanly behaviour 
or Q6Sra along with smya and obiiiistt. It is eonaidored to be a 
duty of a wealthy person, to share Home part of his property with 
those, wlio have not got anything booauaa it !a after all for the 
wolfaro of people, that destiny has provided him with tiude, busi* 
ness eto. which helps him to earn money. So a person should 
praotioe dama, dSna, dayd, etc. in auoK a way that his merit would , 
eompel even goda to oome to Ivbn. Ddna is also ranked with 
aotlons fetching religious merit. The Eplo deolaree that what ia| 
given in this world as a gift, is reoelved In tlm other world by wayl 
of merit.It is in view of the same philosophy, that Par£4irat 
deolaras! "Who obliges whom in this world and who gives whom ? 17 
It is for one’s owueelf that all tho oi'ontuies perform different types y 
of kantuu ... One reoaivoa tba samo merit by aooeptlng a gift from I 
a worthy person as by giving one. Yet a twice born person acquires ' 
moro morit by giving a gift."*^ 


There most have been an undorourrent of thought, especially! 
in the non>brahisanio oircles, according to which acceptance of 
gifts must have been considered hiuniliatiDg. A kiotriya sJways 
refuses to use anytlung but that, which is earned by the strength 
of his urns. Whilo he rejoices in giving gifts, acceptuice is a 
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0 h 6 mQ to bis kaoghty prido.*^ But eoon the brahmioR oTon&me, 
tbo acomful attitude of the ksatny<u by eatabluhii^^ yrat\gr<ih<ayi\ / 
(aaceptAnoe of gifta) aa a apwial favour to the sooiety on tbov part.| 
ADQ^&eanapftrva reada, . The taker vina the eame merit aa 
the giver, for nothing roUa on one tv heel.” It ie aUo emphaeiaed 
that gifta should be given only to a brahmin. The Epic dcolarea, 
<*Br^iDh)B elevate othera and their ovn solvea by the power of 
their religious aotions, recitation, eaariflce, study etc. So goda are 
pleaeod with a person who satiades the brahmina; and by the power 
of their benediotion, that person goes to heaven. 0 Yudhisthira, 
without doubt, you will attain the undeatruotible hoaven by wor¬ 
shipping the goda, the manes and the brahmina’A person 
who is on the death-bod should worship a brahmin, if he desires to 
go to heaven. Espeoiaiiy in a irS4dha only a brahmin of unoensur- 
able character should be invited; but jn the Absence of worthy 
brahmins, those brahmins -who are otherwise not fit to be invited 
may also be satiated witli dinner.** As a prooess of rationalisation 

( it is made an inoumbent duty of the ktatriyoi to give gifts, 
beoauae isofriyoe always performed violent actions, that should be 
expiated;** and It was in aooordance with this rule that In times 
of yore Paraiurfima, though himself a brahmin bestowed the whole 
earth on Kaiyapa.** Yudhifthira himself offers his whole king;dom 
to VyisA after the performance of the oieemedAn ya^na at the end 
of the Mahibh&rata war.** Dsiaratba and Dhrtar&etra are also 
foimd bestowing lavish gifts upon bralunins.** Thus the fact that 
various ktainyu kings did cot fall short of this ideal, is obvious 
ttom the illustrations of ths various kings, who bestow not only 
jewels and oows, but even their daughters and wives to. tlio brahmin 
sages, and go to the extent of saorificing their own lives for tbo sake 
of a brahmin.** Yayati deolaiee, ‘To him that asks, must be 

**Cf. VMlimv&U exprewod in ItfbJi., I, 73, 9>11: III, 190, U; 200. 

40 if, (Bom. Bd.^ quoted fully eleswhere. 

«ifbh„in,9CK>,M8. 

» Ubh.. III. 200,1M9 (Bern. Ed.} 

*«Mbh.. Xin, ei, 4 (Bgm. Ed.) 

» Kbh.. XIH, 62, 64.36 (Bom, Bd.) 

••Hbh.,Xir,28,740. 

*’ Afbh., IZ, 80: XII, 40.16*80; 45, 0; ZUmayaoaB&lBkaods, 72, 

WMt>h., XXI, 884) Xn. 826. 14 (Bom. Ed.}; ZIU. 32 (Bow. Ed ): XIII, 

06. 38 (Bom. Sd.): XV, 2 (Bom. Ed.). 
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given, thie rule of Ufe 1 have taken for mine. Aitd thou art aaking 
me for fulfilment of a wiah, apeak vhat I con do for jou.’*** Karria 
ecboea exactly the aame aentimenr, vhen he says to god Sun, who 
had oome to pload with him not to part his divine eariogs and 
golden annoim, out of affoutkon for him, and give them to Indra, 
who was to Gomo tbore in disguise as a brahmin, to ask for them 
for Arjuna'a sako. He deolaroa: “0 god Sun, 1 besto^v even my 
life for the host among brahmins.’*^ 

Of course tlie Epic trios to justify the ease of the brahmins 
by giving long lists of the qualities they should possess to bo 
worthy of this privilege. Ibese lists’* mostly emphasise etlii* 
oal integrity* education, social prestige, oooupation and lack 
of pbysieal defects in a brahmio, Only that brahmin who 
satisfies all these tests is oonsidersd worthy of accepting gifts. 
But the ideal ie not maintained in praoCioe. As for instanoa 
6&ntiparva narrates the story of a brahmin Gautama, who is 
fallen as a brahmin by following the ocoupation of a hunter 
as well es by marrying a widow dosyu woman. In spite of 
the fact that Oautaroa does not satisfy the standard set for a 
brahmin, a giant—Virupiksa—bestows gifts on him knowingly 
to obtain merit.” KarpA also bestows his armour and earings 
to Indn because the latter came disguised as a brahmin and 
as a kteiriya he would not refuse a brahmin. This fact is 
verified with reference to Manu also, who advisee a lung to give 
gifts to brahmins saying, **The offoring made through the mouth 
of a bralknin neither spills nor falls nor perishoe. It is far more 
exoeUent than opniAomrs. A gift to one, who is not a brahmin, 
yields ordinary reward; to one who calls himself a brahmin, 
a double reward; to a well-read brahmin a hundred thousand 
fold; and to one who knows the wdoi and angv, an endless 
•reward."” 

The obvioue greed of a brahmin for gifts must have lod to maxiroe 
euoh ae "A kaairiya'^ patience is tested in case of warfare for pro* 

•*Kbh..nJ.10a. SsI.tS. 19. 

••Wbh.,IU, 302, 26. 

*^2irbh., UI, 200, 61.70; 318, 80 ff. (Bern. Ed) XZX, 86,84.39; 810, U 16{ 
87. 27. 22; 40,17; 297. 18 ff.; 8S6. Uft; 34.48; 160, 2.4 (Dom. Bd.) Xin, 22» 
9.21; 60, 28.24; 121, t; 28, 11 ff. {Bora. Bd.) 

166, 640. 

••Mbh-, VII, 62-85. 
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MotioQ, that of A bi’Ahmjn ia bogging for 
The Epw df.teaj>t8 to oboo^ tiM obvious grosd of the brahmiDS 
as refloctod by Qouteuna, refari-ed to Above and the brahmia IWjata 
a# doecribed in liho IUiQiyMja.« ThoB o story** is told about 
Saptarsia who rafuscd to accept gifts from a king, duo to tba foar 
of losing their ascetic merits, even though they were starving. 

merit of a brahmin, acquired by peaanco is destroyed, like a 
forest on fire, by acoeptenoe of gifts. So 0 king, you aud your 
gifts may be spared for the others. One who wants to achieve 
eatiefaotion in this birth as well as the next should avoid aoeeptanee 
of gifts. The aaootio merit of a brahmia is preserved by restraining 
his desire for acoeptajxeo of gifts. Restraint is his wealth, while the 
jaorie of a greedy brahmia is destroyed,” As a result of their con¬ 
tent edness Indra leads them to heaven saying, “7ou have acquired 
the uridostruotihJe heaven in which all dasiiea are satisfied by 
coiiquering your greed, So, 0 brahmins, got up from here and 
•enter heaven.” 

The Epic deeoribes the various types of gifts, ranging from a 
jnotsel of cooked food to Che extent of this earth, encircled by the 
eeas. AnuA«aanaparva«' after describing (oompleta 

non.vwlenoe) to othor creatures as the best gift, comes to more 
Biatorial things and devotes cbopters after chapters describing the 
gft»atnees of the difibrent gifts and the merits acquired thereby.** 
Riiies are also laid down regarding the various limes and places 
for giving gifts. Gifts given in portioular neksatnt, on portjoular 
«ays like the eleventh day or the fuD moon day, or In partioular 
places like a riysr bank or o sacred place of pilgrimage and on 
partioular occosions like irSddha or yojna fetched more merit than 
<®»lhiarygiftB.»* 

Tho works of public welfare technically oalled ‘p{Ha\ arc also net 
neglcoted. A king is specially advised to build wells, tanks, etc. 
in big cities and tc plant trees that would give shads.** At another 


Mbb..xin.60, 8{Boiii.fid.) 

' * RteAystn. Tmoa. ariflths, XXXin, p. 13S. 
•*Mbb.,XU,l«,28. 
i '*«bh..inT,es,6(flom.Ed,) 

' 7S.80, 84.8fi (Swn. 

•XIV, 6; 7i $; iOi 11; 14. {Bom. Sd.) 

” MbK., Xirr, fl 1.«, 75: 111, 200,120 ff. {Bona fid ) 

**Mbh.,XII,87, IG. ' 
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place it 19 noted, that for the benefit of the souls of departed war* 
riors^king YudhJstbira built manj roet*bousN; places, where drink* 
ing water was available; and big tanks.AJl^^sanapa^va 
devotes a whole chapter describing the ntiHty of such gifts and 
.the merit acquired thereby. Such works are declared to fetch tho 
same roligious morit os obtained by the perforraanoe of nivantedha 
sacrifice.** 

It is also laid down that tljo donor obtains tlio merit of giving 
gifts, only if he givoK liis gifts with an open heart and without 
malice. Vyfisa in a discourso to Vudhigthha e^tpluins this fact 
oloarly. Witile giving gifts, it should be remembered, that only 
that wealth, obtained by straight means should bo given to a worthy 
person, at proper time and proper placo, because the gift of wealth 
obtained by injustice does not relieve the donor of his sins. But, 
O Yudhisthira, only a small amount of ddna, if given at proper 
tlmo, to a worthy person with pure mind, yields fruit amounting 
to merit—tremendous in proportion to the aotuol gift, as is declared 
by the Vylsa illustrates his statement by a story about 

a brahmin Mndgala, who maintained himself by collecting groin 
in the fields. Durv&sft tho short^tomperod ascetic oamo to him 
lix times, and ate away all that he had collected, but tho hungry 
brahmin happily gavo away the food collected by him. and he 
and his family remained without food. UltJmatoly BurvSsfi was 
pleased with that brahmin and bloesed him with heaven. He 
declared that brahmin to bo the host donor, because In spite of the 
pangs of hunger, he could keep himself oontroUod and gave away 
what little he had earned, by his own labour, without any malice 
to the penton wbo begged for it,** A slmilor inslanoa is narraCod 
in Atvamcdhlkaparva of the Moli&bhfirata where Yudhistbira's 
sacrifice is considered nothing compared to tho porridge given by a 
brahmin to a eage with perfect faith.** 

The GitX also ompbasises tbie point of view when it deeoribes the 
three types of gifts saying : '"That d&na is aSiivika which is given 
with 6 desire to give, without any feeling of obligation, in proper 
time and place, to a worthy person. But that gift, which ie given 

<*Mbh., XJI, 42, B 7. 

•> Kbb., XLII, £8 (Bon. Ed.} 

*»Mbh.,IU.20O. 

** Hbb., XV, 90 (Bon. Bd.} 
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with a Ming of obligation, or with &n tty^ upon morit obtaioed 
bj it, is colled rija* dana, while that ddna U the lowest which la 
giren without on; consideration to time, place end person, end 
with 4 bad intention 

As noted above thie ethioal aspect of ddnadharvia is lost sight of* 
Most of the rules laid down for ddnodAomo are observed till tliis 
day. Gifts of olothos, oows, bed and other useful articles are 
always bostowed upon brahmins as a part of the death ceremony 
with a view, that the departed soul may get these things in the 
next world. Brahmins are gladly fed. Apart from the brahmins 
a whole oonununity of professional beggars who maintain them- 
selTes upon the charity of people exist in India. Thus, in spite 
of an obvious emphasis upon etiucal concepts of charity, faith and 
purity of heart; an exaggerated emphasis on the var^a status, and 
Ml attempt to popularise these new trends by offering temptations 
of easy reward in the next birth, led to an undermining of tho 
ethical standards of society and made reb'gion mercenary. 


«Qit4, xvn.so.sr, 
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142} arul a orAatOui, 167; and a 
i^otriya. 224.220 } and dOdM, 128 ; 
and esadAornui, 1U6, 224. 286; Anu. 
AUanaparva on. 220; ae dWma. 
222; bmuty, health and prosperity 
obtained by the obeenmaoe of. 
192; Bhigma ozL 222; IDhanaa* 
t*yAdha on. 228 ; in OitA. 224 ; in 
tmr}4i. 228 ; origin of the eoixoept. 
691} Tul&dhara on, 228} wider 
ooniiotatlon of. 811.288 
Aila. (Ilsoourse of V2yu to, 126.122 
Alrlvau, 79 
Aiursya, 19i 

Aitareya brAhmaua, on the funotions 
of 4 brahmin, 122 ; on inoeet. 
99 

AJtralla. 172 

Akfo^ayoni (Widow whose msrriago 
is not ooneummated). 86. 81 
AMnta. Ul 

Altoksr, A. fl.. on promiscuity In the 
Bploe, 12 
AmU. 92 

AmsdAyo (thing unfit for yajna), 168 
^fidfya, 1 j9 
Anaioita, 848 

Anoedya^ (Ifon.Jsalousy), See Jea. 

, lousy 

A6ga, oonatcY of, 34; Karna ae the 
king of. 197; sailing r>f wife and 
ohlldren In. 66 

AAoa{t), knowledge of, by a brahmin. 
249 

Aigada, ill 
Anger, 6oe Kroifta 

Angina, originator of the praotlee of 
fasting, 241 

AplmApoavya, story of. 161 
Anfiana [ooiBpaesionl.aad ewdAormo, 
191 

Xtiffo, Os 4 vioe. 184, 187 
AnJyo;4, unappioaidtable for ees 
rations, 198 

AnvopoAo, se an ingredient of 4ila. 189 
Amuoma marriags, 104; final iteige 
of. 197; in the £pios, 108 
AfaAdftarvta, twyega as. 261, 287 


199 


260 
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Ap4rick4, of ood 

p6ita b7» S46 

Ap««Um^ 9n fcmtenwl polyaDdiy. 

2 S I on Ifrooagan of sex laonbi 63 
.4po^ <da«nqnri«nt), 100 

Af«nri, 91. 69. tty 100. 396. S9i, 

i45 

Apujoghni. 69 
Antto oouxttT7> 6, 79 
Arjwik. 16. tl, U, 79. 60. 160. 
)M. 147. ISS. 173. 176. 106. 31i, 
SrS. 391. 240. 243. 244. 240; 
«bdu«4« Subt«dri. 12. 116; ood 
Ulupl. 6. 34. 79, 76. 106; and 
UrvMl. 100; an agMi fpr ktlbng 
JCauavia, 176; WtiabtBWtf of. 20 ; 
dual with Sarpa. Ul. 206'209; 
kJlU Bhisma. 212; kUU ZarM. 
214 ; DtamM CiU&agadi, 9,105 ; 
vpw, of killiAg JavaftaMfea. 213 
AiUbUga. t7l 

Arlha, a« an *»m af Imoun U&, 204; 

dlSoul4 b> aohieva. 309 
AfUBdhan. 47, S36 
AJ7«na. 16, 0249. 147. 169; b»- 
navioQf towards womoci, 123: 
eodo of nucality of nidladk, 
12 : (AorfNo of, I64: ideal of, 
' 89 ; marrfaia iKth a e»p^>^ 
BcaoQgat, IM : moral etaadaid 
66 i KEoamage 76: tra* 

ditloa of fim.voialup ]0 

AMznaOjac, 21? 

Aaoaticiim. aa Aorao. S33 ; laate to 
daaeyJna. 171 
66 

and pitmtarlAa, 204-106; 
oonilict betafumi aotaon and ia> 
aoaaatioQ aattled bj (he aystacft 
of. 204 i da«a aa a vow in 129 : 
dliew ne O'of dlffwwii. 167; ori^#* 
(Aa M the beat. 204; ratere 

imporiaBce of. 200 

Afiaia rite, 41 
A^tdvaba. Ul. 116 
Aeiroloprar. 96 
Afvra, 144 
Afufa marriage. 74 
AfUH tampai, 10Z, 13«. 231 
A Aw wedAa j^e, 94, 244. 246, 290 ; 
ea an ezpiacioo, 161 . lU ; baaven 
obtaioed bj the perf>rmMMe of, 
192 : of Yudhtewra. 239 ; MM 
a^tedwiih. 192,219 
A|4e4(hlmi.'209 

^4mo(o>. marttage with SuTi, 14. 
96 ; fysepBwftbMUrt 65 ; eedae- 
tioo of-Sukar^ft 60. 67 


Atharvaved^ in, 40, 70; 

for mamege. 36 ; coaoept 
. of ain. ta. 166'; oo groatoeaa' of 
braivBiae. 126 ; on ioMt. 100 ; 
OQ rwnaniago. 49 
Aman, 221 

Atooeotfot, 8ao PrdtfsieiPa 
Aiti.93 

Awom eoo, itaou on eha ftatiw' of, 

63 

Aaftaritiw. Sea Tceoe 
Aap^Ape (not to be killed). 123 
AeaguvfAeM (veil). adot<ed by royal 
ladiea, 123 

A^iAvi, md a grAMile, 167: and 

Mlh Mlicatioa, 192 
Ayodhya. 9 
Ay^ 114 

BaMuwvfba^ a pdrihgpwm. 9 
BaUeore. 6,16. 116; 207 

Batdka, epiMda of 297. 200 
^"■*1 215 

PlIbtIraiT. nrrjafifttfnn 4^ piomiaeuity 
aaoagBi, lO; incmt asoogat, 6, 
99; maarilinaal d c eoant amorvgat. 
3; mobility of ooenpacioBa am* 
oagA, 132; pomisoffity aanmaget 
7.8,9,11 

Bih, ±34. 23$: efaaoda of Lak^ 
and. 189 

Beggase in Bulia. 292 
Bbadri. wife of Vaeodeva, 99 
BhadjO, AMily of. 66: power of 
^wtityof. 9. 41, 67 
Bbadri, legend of yara^a and, 43'44 
BKeto, 172. 176: dadioai4on of 
fedfing to God, 173; dAoma of. 
135; ethical d^wtopment of 176, 
197. 199; fifth of. 176; in Qfti. 
229 

BfMAas andeoi^pee and Mdror, 160 ; 
and wemwa, 114; in Glti, 134; 
wmtie attained by. 176'L75 
Ktangtavana. vtoiy of. U2 
Bbatata. 3t. 92. 239 
Rka>«»> S&vitr!. 204 
BAmii (knband), $3. 76 
•too Sea ffo^actd 
BiU (afana), 17. 21 
BhtM 6, 9. 33, 144. 207. 221, 236; 
drnkti^ of blood* by, 143; duel 
whh Jarieandha. SA x fcmd of 
BMat, 234 ; UUa Bruyodhana, 316; 
maniee Hidiabi, 9, 105 ; on im* 
portanoe of tonao, 300 ; on tarfta 
dufanefioe, 14)'; pnotobea Buyo* 
HKfik, 43 


I K 

7. 31. Bi, 99. 94, lOS, 111; 
lU, 136. ill, 339. 24l24&i 
ofwluoiion of Asp.'bi. by. 96. 118 ; 
olassiftoAUon of bndtminn by. 150: 
olttffuflMUon of r>coup«UoDO of 
braJimir« )>y. 13S ; u6lib4oy of. 
aJ. a6 ; rload; in oiiioiDe* noltitioa. 
178: (toCorJM PaniurArafls 199 i 
<l:acoureo on oSoit nnri fute by. 
174 ; KolEunan's view on mAr* 
riago nf. 70; kUlod by ArJiutA. 31.3; 
niArriag» of. 70: n^yogn of. 83 : 
on o*i)iUl puniHhraenfc, 380; on 
tho eoncopt of tatva. 318-3i0 ; ou 
<lAarmAytMUA<t, 2^; on juatleo. 
161 i on killing an i{(«tayin brah. 
mi/i, 161: on marriage with bn>* 
tJter*in*law. 74>7S ; oit rnoaa eating, 
325 i on mixed oa«t«e. 163; on 
privileges of a brabnij}. 160; on 
sonroea of (lAorma. 190; od wna* 
MmAer8«, U7; varttaMcrma* ex* 
pounded by. 194 ; Wiotemita'a 
view on tbo marriage of, 70 
Bbrga. advooatee funotlooal theory 
of tnrpo. 137. 129; adveoatee 
pwfla<theoiy of ixu’jfo, 133 ; clasei- 
fioatione of by 127. 128; 

mitaetilous powers of. 149; on 
charaetariatia of a 4Sdrct, 193: 
Od ths ooncept of Mtyo, 218: vlfo 
of. killed by Xndra, 206 
Br^unga. m a 245 
Bhurigravg. il3, 216 
Btja, Butyoilbana oo, 14S; of a 
atrapgar. 92; Paritera. on. 142; 
quality of. 140 ; voluntary shadd* 
ing of. 69 

Blood drinking for vengeanoe. 143. 
l45: lakes filled with, 143; of a 
dead mon goes Co water. 171 
Boon grantM to riifMOt, 191; 
granted to Utrimka. !98 : of 
to womeo of Uabiitmail. lO-H ; 
of a brabaun and a god. 83; 
of Durv&eiV to KunCf, 29. 85 ; 
of Indra to MbCanga. 149: of 
Slatoa to Suntl. 120 : ^ Paia-an 
to UateyagbodhS., 27; of a sage. 
112 ; of Ankara to Draupa^, 
16.17 

Brabmg. 127. 232; created witebM 
112; creator of w^as, 109. ISo, 
127. 128. 140; on vorpa. 140: or- 
daunj Che fon^oos of tofpe. 126. 

J ; fudroj identified wi^. 199 
^frSJmo mode of macriage. aa 
dAormyo 118-118^' , 


BX 261 

^d^ucoH, 97. 101: and meat 

oatliig, 227 

Sfithmoficr^, 54: and widows. 01. 
1>7; as a eafias 187 ; long Ufe 
obtaioo*! <lue to obeetvanoe of. 102; 
nfKapae. 145 

/Mt/mnA'/ryd. H7. SOO, 207: s« a 
aiiV DS. 66. 5? ; ireconcoa of. 191 ; 
prd^tJeUf^ fnr, 101 

17 (, 172. 173 ; attained 
by tile virt*io of dnnta. 280; 
idonrifiod with e/Uwt, 218 : feomio 
end. 11)9 : knowloii^ of. essential 
for tnob^o. 160 ; onenese with. 2Q4 

Srdhmoua eAr;ui See Bnbmin 

Bril/unotUMi, eonceirt of heaven 
ill. 170; on inceeb in. 08-99 : on 
other worUlf 199; on tho tiuee 
r^. no 

Btwunanjcide, See BroAmoAo^. IIQ 

Brahmin, feoraa), 129. 13f. 183, 
149, 146. 150. ^59, 166. 166. 179, 
199. 227. 238. 229, 249 ; olassifioa* 
tion of. 159; chamcterisiioe of, 
139. 142. 143; eolont of. 127, 
123 ; dak^vd aad. 202 ; dfuwmo 
and. 126. 136.136.160.163: dotles 
of, 108.128,193, 247; disguised as. 
Agoi, 101, disguised as. Arjuna. 
17; food of. meat eating, 224; 



S 've gifts to, 162; greedmess of* 
t, 260; iliuatrationB of. 143 ; 
Pan4izrfaiia. 143: manisge of. 
105; iatervarpa, 79, 104. 168; 
mo^ of. 118: rSDiarria^. 79; 
with a iteorijic, 119; morality 
sad. 138. 188, 192, 234; fasting 
and. 243; trodfui and, jealousy and. 
109. 223. 283-4. 286.; (ofw and 
141; myope and. 6, 18. 82. 88, 
86. 89 ; offences againec, assanlt, 
162 ; injury, 148, murder, L61, 209. 
207, murder of an utoidym, 161. 
207: origin of, common with 
109: from the moutb 
of Pura|a, 124-129 ; privilegee of. 
131. 139. 159. 160. 191, 162. 297: 
eortebaru and. 142 ; ^dd^a and. 
66. 169. lei. 248; sin and. 104; 
social status of, greatnese of. 
106, 220. 233. 136. 187: misacu. 
Ions powers of. 105. 149. 159: 
relatione with kfatfsyar, 169, 169 ; 
sin of. 194 

Srhadiranyaka Upanifod, on tbo 
path df tbo dead, 172 
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Brh*dd 0 r«tA. ■pUo9« of Dbgh4MBM 
in. 201 01 

BrUopoH. U. %9.m;0Dd Umii, 
7$ 

BffiMpAti M m rti, oe fnt«rn*J pete* 
•aiU7, 20; eo tfaTM, 04» n; 
00 kfttro^ 39; oo paasMrftiUoa. 
99: OD proprietMp h^u 
A dM^tor. Ill; on tW propri** 
tovj nghU of A niiloir, li); oq 
• mMAa,39 

Brido, AM of, 30. 90; to»of of. 
J19» )79; of. 119; pmoQta 
mym to o. 123; pwhom of. 119 
Brido pdoo. Boo Mo 
Bviffoult, A., 00 oH^ of iMiriort. 
1*9; Oft pro-aspi^ ohMIltp^ s; 
OB polpa^. 14, 99 { Oft proooio* 

Bmfeon. U0;lMn ortih. 99; 
MlotioM with oiMocfc 94 ; •horCnc 
of A wifi hy, 19 

Buddhiim. 90 j LoBooDoo of. oft poo^ 
*od)ook MK iftOTftto. 91; Istemoo 
of. Oft dootriM of oMorf. Ill 
Boddhlrt JitokM. 99 

Goateo. dog^Ur of, 42; roo^m 
doo4 Boa'i atftd, 171 { ncfdft of. 
oktftlBOd bf pi*p*i«. 171 

Cdpddlo. 00. T9. 190 i or^y 
of. 141, 199: cooHlloiAl riMol 
144. 190 ; MiwMioft of. 190. 197 ; 
THlo&ku 1?9 
Coo to. 04. 124 ; Miiod, 102 
ftl»o 6o« rofpo 
ColkMlUorAA, 37 

CWofft. oftd iaotltotien of aoni* 

Cbiodofpo rpooM. doocrifw of 
tf nwnifTotbft La. 171 
Cbftftdrofopto Uoaryft, 147 
<%o*U4p. AdtoeMT of. 91: Bd 6mll. 
• oc*'0i. 101; 4Bd Imaolotjoe. 
94; ood IftkoriiMo, 91 ; ood a* 
BOniod vooMD. 110 ; M ft yircv. 
91. 44; for ft widow. 91. 99; 
bftftvoo obtftlMd by ebftovr^ 
99 ; KocO OB. 4, 99 ; antoriooft 
powop obuhiod br, 97 ; ofBhftdri, 

0 2 of NftkftU, 59; pnaopUftl. 2, 
39 

^Jdroft.oapowtf» of, 29. 24 ; Ukcl* 
Uaotft. ift Kpia. 31. 39. 34; 
Durdor of, 131. 944; oold aa 
Aifft. 7 

Chi Boot, bftbof ftboa oHgto of iDor* 
riltf^ 1; «■ ft mixod «mU. 104 


Qnkdrikft, opiftodo of. 49: oology 
of mothor 1^. 120 
Ocriftgftdd. 9. 83*24. 45 
Oyoioa, 109 

flooohiCftrtOB. ftftd oaaOTtfq, 92; m 
poUio, 51; ri^% of • virglo 
of, 0 

Coicao. 4nUb ftftd, 220; ftojoyaoftt Of 
wecMoiji. Ill 
CoapftMinr, Dm/i 
Cow. Oft ft lift, 149, 927; killjag of. 
ft ftiD. 00, 191 { of ug» ftaftcohod 
ftftfty hjftgB. 104 ; ilftoghtfr of 
to ootu^ gootm, 224 
Cnao.4dftJC4()r 41. 40. 61. 141; 
bffttein oa^ 14); mut^. fti ft. 
)91: troMon o^Bit king oa. 141; 
o ttp dwi^ y o fta. a7 
CbMhy. and Aiyua. I47; ftad edpdd* 
ka. 144. 144; ftftd bfMTtpaa, 142 ; 
ftftd fddiwa, )M; ft vjw, 129» 
191; ftooidad by ffr^mha, ) 94 ; 
^kdUifft. 144 ; towftrdft woaon. 

Chao*. Uot of. 2». 20. 3). 113; 
for ftetaoBi doftft oftkiMwiagly. 197; 
of ft Iwahiftift. Ill. cf^^vftnft, 
221; of ‘Ittiiima. 00 ; of god 
Wind, 1)7; ftf Kftoft. 109; on 
DodftTOthft. 1011 Oft Pipdu. 94. 
91. 91; Oft Tiitedku, 179 
Cftftom tad aftx iftlahonihlp, 40; 
of baggiftg ftlaa by • bfobBUB. 07 ; 
of pfwa ociftolft fftftsriftga In South. 
104 : o^pogB Oft, 91; pomto’ ftu* 
Ibority oy«r ft doftcbtor ««. 717; 
polyftftdiy Oft. 92, 25; Mmftrriico 
ftft, 49. 74. 76, 91; aoil m. 97; 
Wtboi 72 

C^ftTMift. 104.110. 212 
Dftdbkd. 141 

IMoft aodo of fttftfriago. oa Aomyo, 
119. 119 

JMottmooQd, 19). 239 
DokfinB. 104. 109. 143. 199 

fOofttao) of oanaM). •« dAomo, 
229: aft • vlrtiM of o brabiain. 


130; OMWtiala ia ftll Sfnmao, 
929; ia ypoitiood*. 190; ia 
«bft ^iea. 239; typM of. 240 
Bftift^OBa. ftgo At xnArnage. 30; 
•toiy of, 70*76 i nougi l i v a m ^ 
79. 78 

Mm. 8m OiftA 
fkprf a. ftod Uag. 817 

DftOdftkft, 9 >cm4, 984 
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DoruulutiM, S46 

DinUt. of, i fnt 

of vioM, S40 
MrA (vifo), 107 
Dord^H. 41 
Diruko. 211 

OOomth*, 0, 88. 00. BO. lOO, 19?. 
389. 240 

Aujm* tad J>dkall<^/n^u, )90t mar* 
Yl^ with A womta of» 100: 
womon obduotod b;. 8 
£^{8lvan}. U1 

Doubter, outhority of a fotbo? on. 
11# 2 iooooi with. 88: inhonttaoo 
of. 181. )88tpMitien of. In 
fomUy. )ie. lf7:nraMi«y of 
hftvlEif «, 117 1 ion of A. li? 
Doaghtordn^lAw. n^dMiy of. 100; 
•ox relAtIruii fbrblddoA with, 100. 
108 

Days (oompAMion). 847 ; m A vlrtgo 
for brnhain. 180} m a virtu# 8>r 

trhoMe. 186: At th« root of tb# 

Oonoopt of oKM. 8812 in 
ni*ad0. IM 
f^dydda. Maau oa, 71 
Dobt. 8oo flta 

Dolbnko, on polytadry. 10. ii 

DovAkf.M 

Oovi^. 18U 

^ovor (I>«iir~yaun4or brothor of 
^ huibAod). li 2 romArrlA^ with 

(pAlh of fodiK 178; 
IdoAbIflod with SuUapaAa. In Olt&. 
178; loAdi to oaIvaUoo. I7M78: 
ebulAod by AoootloUtt. J7l 
PovAytai. M. 108, III. 888. 886 ; 
•0 A dAUfbtor. 118; ourosd by 
Zaoa. 1M : bAUfbtuwoo of. 288 ; 
mirriAf# with YAyftti. 106 
DhAauQApAdA. fAOtiof ia. 948 
PWto. 8. 17. JO. 80, 84. 80, $0. 88. 
48. 44. 58. 61. 70. 60. 68. 83. 64. 
66. 139. 146. 160, 174, 170. 108. 

100. SOI. 817, 288, 828. £28, 830, 
241: o]A#Ai6oaUon of. 180; d«£. 
all ions of. 100 ; cAwMd dsdnod as, 
223 : A# AO Qua la humAQ Jlfo, 204. 
308: Aivuis of sifM u. 168, 176. 

101. 806. 346; karma 99. 178; 
ia A&lror, 166; respoot towards 
gUAst AS. 160; MOridoe ea, 180: 
nadftma #». 106: «tbi«Al bAsis of, 
176, 188. 187. 188, 169, 191. 806. 
£41 :of Akiag, 161,162,816,218; 
Af A woDiSD. lid ; psnooifiMtion 
of dkawkii diaguis#^ as a br«biam. 


8, 42. SlO: disguisod m a door, 
22$: Yadlu6(bitA as. 110. 114. 
148, 196; powar of, 117; pro- 
tsetieo of, by l^o^r^yos. 166. »6 ; 
MX laorati and. faitihfoloos# to 
Ono*s husband as, 4: iaoMt aad, 
100. 101; promiseuity At. 8>4, 6. 
6.7 : vortM snd, of brahmin# 107: 
of other uorrias. 100.167; ofeofAa* 
»Aiktara9, 164'186; violation of 
60: priyaMua tad, 168 
DhomddAikSrit, 138 
I>harmaddttra», adultery in, 63; on 
otAtus of sens bom of inUtvaroA 

narriago. 108 

J)harmc4{Ur(u, eoooept of dAornia in, 
1B6: ethJca in. 116; on marriafo. 
38 ; on nfvoM. 71 

Dhana4V7&&o. 67. 136, 14$. 168; 
apioodo of, l48: on ta idaal state, 
I6l; on SMdWna and <i&whsd, 
lee, 838. 884 

P^rrnoyuddi^. aad IMaute. 806; 
and yd<faua#. 819: enigma on. 
2C9 : eonoopt of In, tho Eploa. 
£06. 200. 8U i •ffsot of, on Indian 
history, 806 t ICrploUrvA on. 809 | 
kfotriyc* and. 2l6: loads to haaven. 
811; Idanu on, 810; rules for. 
209 ; dukra on 807. 21? 

PAamya (aooordlng to dtomiah 118 
Phauaya. dosoripUoB of (Iff^ by. 
844: on abduotiea of a rnarriod 
wonaa. 42 

DhAtadyumna. IB. 8). 108, 807,214 
DhrtArsglrA, 71. 84, 60, 109, 178, 
189, 264 
Pldhigu, 66 

Plrgbatamss, apliodo of, 24; mar- 
yUA 90t by, SO, 92, 93. 86 ; nryopo 
with 8uds6D&. 68; sox relatio^o 
with a fddro woraaa, 108 
D 14 &, 111 

Dowry. 39. ISO. 12L 
DiAUpadf, age at marriage. 80; 
abduetion of, 48; and Kseaka, 
91. 93 : as a daugbter, 118 ; as a 
wife, 116; boon oy f^aalCAm to, 
18: disoourse with SatyathHini, 
86 ; dowry of, 180 : eduoation of, 

114; immolsUoA of. 98: oa human 
oSbrto. 176; polyaad^ of, 3. 16, 
£0. 82: regain# virguuty, 18. 20, ' 
£1. 82. 33. 38, 48, 72; svAythVuru 
ot, 18,17, 811 

Drooa. sequired higher wva status, 
141; tad BkAlavya. 184; birth 
of, U1; doAth of, 814; killed by 
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BhiftAdycmfiA, SO?; nbokacJ for 
ftthung, III 
DrBatftd*. 141 

DMSftdA. 16.18, Id. 30, 31, Si, 10$ 
DuMiMDA.216 

DorrtalL bpon ef. 85 : 3lad|BlA Add, 

862 ; dliorVUEDpMWkiAM at, S$9 
DiOTodhdnA. 42, 19. 180. 167, 800; 
0*p«w«4 hr * 307; 

joitniMy of, ltd : Bllod by R> ^ « , 
816; ofi iooowiwt of MX morok. 

143 ; 90 pori^ of 9 IJ 0 ofid k«M. 

143: OB oorfu distuiBeioB. Ill; 
pimIfthoH by DbbDm 43 
/>iMb4a». 170,130 
M4o4M«.348 
&y4ip$yAao, 3$ 

Dvdjnra og*. dioobilily of * io, 
16$; M|iopo la. 69 

£> 9 ^. o4ull«y oad, 60; aoniHf 
4Ad, 106 ( osnio pooitioA of, 136 

163 

OyvmotMBB, ISO 


BfypitoM* boliof oboirt Um ofi^iA of 

nocriMO, I 

Bkoookri. 9.19, IL6, 307 
161 

Bkoloi^o, 168,196 
J iw , 170 

ladolgany. (a tho gpioo. 107,109 
Bthico. oed obwily. SOI; oad bdi* 
vutuol. 199: 198.109: 

oBd $oci4ty. 166 i oad (booty of 
190, 13d ( ood ft-fflngiftd. 
34 $. 349; ocd ton^ 147. 196. 
199,197 : bMia, of dtamo Ib, 179, 
193, U?. 136, 139. 309, 341 ; 
ovoJaotloB of (bo ooftcMV of. 340 ; 
iaA«nM#6t*M, 189; iBCd($,]73. 
174, (M> 196; ovoTpovMd by 
polity, 314. 340 i Rcvodio oaoMpI 
of, 234 

ScoftBOUO, froopo of dmcimbo, 103 
BxpiotiOM Soo PrAyaM&ma 
Expomo, of ohildnn in Epie«,36, 

30, 31 . 34 t of illMitioMto obUdMB 
39, 60.81 


Fomily, 70, 73, 62, d9, 193, 149, 806, 
88 d; ooBtiooMiOB of, by htviny n 
BOO, 301; oonbiaantioB o( and 
woiaoQ, 130; dotCnMum of, by 
wooiei). 111 ; Attinaljoa ^ tl» 
finditio&n, of, 193 s p^fOtnotMO 


of; by kinemofi, 33; nlntioiu of, 
ood wnm pooitioB, 111 ; n&nnirJ* 
afo ooloido. 79 s Fe*paa*ibUity»to, 
399 

FMhioft, onriy aMRiogo m a, 116 

FabIuic. AIU3 90ir^, 342; Asd A 
widow, 90 ; AO atf Mcotio prooiioo, 
243 : At A MW roligioiio tn^ iaUio 
Epj««. 841 ; AO A prdyo9«oflo. 99, 
$9, 191, 348 j brAuniao ABd, 848 ; 
honvono obtniaAd by, ld2, 348; 
ia p ModdOo. $4 ; 1b o flr^ 344 ; 
lAMAl qnolitloa gAl&od by, 343; 
origiaAtod by AagitM, 341 
PAtlwr. 64. 147; AuUwHty. of, «b a 
dAOcfaw. 33. 30. 61. 33, 116; 
obodwnco to. 69, 07. ISO; of An 
Mmarriod dAnAbtar ioouro sin. 
IIS. lie 

Ponility rituAl. U 
Fidotiiy. 91 . 110 ; And BbAdrft. 86 ; 
Aod KbbU. 68 ; and nfyopo, 86 ; 
40 A lH«b4Ad*A^vik^ 60; aa A 
•wAanBA, 167 ; AO A TiTtM fbr 
WOBMA. 91, 93; idoAl of, 96. 74 , 
79, 86; BAritAl 41, 6011 
Food. 107 
F 00 MA. 6 ? 

Fohi. o rifin o t or of tbn iaatimtioa of 

BorriAiA, I 


Q4dbi, 146 

041ATA.9I46.114.236 
OdodhtoA, cAoUUty of noouMtioB ia. 
133 

fllarihlrf, 40 • aotbor, 190; 
iMbAxioor lA widowbood. dO; 
tlooirt of, fee a daa^toff, 117 
gf iid fcu B aoda ofsamofo, 116 
(?iiaAto im (mytluani bomco), 11, 
It, 19. 79, 69, 103, 1717176, 307, 
811,336 

OA4f$, 34. 79. 96. 335. 336, 343. 846 j 
nod PcAdpA, 141: Qothor of E6r* 
(ifen, 141; n viait lo, dmuon, 
Ain.34$ 

OofbMgifwo (oeocoplioB). 41 
GMBdA, 31. 76, 109. 106. lU, ISO 
OanTorBA (babm of * brabniiB}, ciAo 
firm to, 349; gmd of, SSO; 
10000 biB MTVO pooitioo, 107; 
aMRMA A iwnida woBian. 133; 
ibod of, onAixoptAblo by other 
bcobniiio, 16S 

GaatADiA <ao$o>. opoodo of Aholya 
■ctd. 43. 60, a?; taadlyof 111 
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<3«uMm6 iUtormafiini oo Oreeio*, b«lc«r About th« oriBo of 

R 1 : on nttArriAgo 79; on th« narrU^, 1 

Bbvtoa of A son, 71 j on (7rAo4<.ho, and gUBAta SOS ; Andgivnu 

««A«d«troyiogAin, 214 of gifts. 308 { ond hamauMO, 

OhAbotVoTA, fbught in th» Mabn. 108; and pmgeny, 801: and 

bbaratA bettU, 0 ; rnAtrftoool rcai- r^« quality, 108 ; and Mnydss 

of. 0 HtAgft. 108.808 1 and tomat quAfity. 

<3huryo. a y.. oa potMiN^na*, 108 108: as the boat 804; 

Oiddina, F. H., on functions <>t clutien of a, 187; E|)io8 on. 127, 

•ooIaJ organiBAtleni. 20A 108, 180 ; obligation of. to eooioty, 

{lifts. 108,174, 24l, 247 ; ao««p6onm 200 ; oooupatioiut to bo followed 

of, dcAtmyh morit, 131, 8fS0; Bn<l by, 202; Ktage loAdn to ^Vydtia, 

dcnftkattu, lAA $ aod 282; I7l; wolfetro nf eooioly by, 203. 

u an driTiw. 247 ; iw a dSonfW. 204 

100, 382 : QA a thity of a brelimin. /TrAyrwO^nw. 87. 88. 4l 
847: w a new religious trend. Qrtiuunful^ 148 
241: M A prSycJeiflc. I8I. 181; CXUhnJa. and JxSniru*. 34; KapAdiA 
giving aiui king. 182 ; Inoreaiea on the statufi of. 81; AtatiM of. 81 
the wealth of the giver. lOS; f^uMt, ItoApitality to, oa a grikuiha- 
In ^gveda, 248 ; in vpAnifods, ttHnnua. 202 : hotpltality to. aa a 

190: leade to heaven. 281; of a mrtMdAofmo. 18T; offering a wife 

bride, 119; of A oow. 182. 887; mica for sox raletionn aa boapibalUy 

for giving of. 300. 281 ; typec of. tc. 42. 3,16: leepeoe towardi. aa a 

3R0, 2flL 202; to A brahmin. ditanno. 100; sex relctlona wjtlk 

7k, MS. 248 • a. 08 

0!tA. Melitf in 1^4: aharaeteriatle OOha, 180, 187 
of an emiuinlpated soul in. lOS, Ouf/t. ard prfikrti. 1S7; m the hMi« 
224: reneopt of lepw in. 187: ofearoA. 120: number of, 188 

oonoept of vojno> In, 174 : emuha, (Turn, 6 m Freoeptor 
cIa on ethie^ rtev^opcoent of an {9i»md«^isd, 98 
individual by, 148, 170. 111. 103. 

107 { Uedaition of yoM in. 108; Hanumilna. 00. 68. 128 
foeion of ptArfiti and niurM In, lleitinApQra. 8. 70. 82. 10,1 
208: juNtifloAtlon uf vnrpo in. Heaven. 107. 208. 823, 280. 284. 
180 : on nAi*Asd, 224 ; on 200 ; aoqnjretl by having a daugh, 

284; on dcvaydna and piln/dtui, ft'n itfm. 117; m a reward for 

172 ; on lame. 190, 147,178,108 ; nhetinenee, 08 ; attained by farpoe, 

on icannopfiata. 178, 1«; on Urt, 206, Sll: atteined by dabarf, 

wfmnyogn. 178, 1113, t031 on 114: oonoentof. in theSploe. Ill: 

iefcMomgmAn, 204; on motlv’e of nonne]>t o^ ;n 181; 

AerfM, 100, 107: on pratr** of oonoept of. in ecdoA end 8rdA*naaac. 

nrVM. UO. 147; on power of 178: death ;n e bottledeld leade, 

i>faisrH 178: on eenyden, 100, 308 : to, 211; giving of giftA leads to, 

on statue of and Mdmi, 160: 261; iff<t leads to, S46 ; punye 

cn nndfroma, UO ; on rydgn, 106; loede, to. 180. 102. 218. 247; 

on woraen, 114; thoory of three obtained by choetity. 68 : obtsioed 

gvyu in. 188 j types of gifts in, by (ho perforroAno# of vratae of 

sell wtdowe. 00 : obtained through pfr- 

Oobhils dAefmrrsfilm, 87 fSdhw, 172 ; obUiaed by perfono* 

Ood, 20, 181.133. 144, 171,173, 176. ance of yctpuic. 280 ; oC^ringa of a 

100 : A« an agent of horma, 176 ; yajita obtains, 830 ; HidrM refused 

brahmioe so repreeentativee of. admicaion to. 160 ; typcaof. 21, 04 

186 : oneness with. 198 ; Reseed Kell, ooneepi of. ia tbe Spice .181 : 
with jNvnoc. 160; p.)wer of taon- concept of, in pw*w. 181; 

tm# on, 165 ; r?ui to, 170 ; sin daughter's son rsJessee fibm, U7 : 

and favour of. 170. 180: worship for adulteiy, 64: foe tbo busband 

of, 187 of a idJrd womaa, 107 ; son 

<7oiara, 08 <ieUvers ftom. 201 ; sin loads to. 
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sis ; MfTOJtfMbrrs «6aio«. 153 ; 
vidtiimito. M 

HiaimbA, 9, lOS 

HirnUayM. 13 ^ 

M noAofW, IM. SS3. tS4. 
SS$ ; w a tica. 1$7 ; and r^ifiPiia 
riM*. S36 : aad tp e^ . 337 j 
tmtik SIB: «oiiMpi of. in iba 

S im, 331: CMMOpi of, to Mdoo, 
I i BiaejtetMioM of» 

Ul: ofaaimakto tlioBpi«^ 3i4; 

wboi moni^^‘^ 0^. 331 
Htodna, 1.343 ^ ^ 

Htoiuifm. now nUfkMa woMo. to. 

Hiftaralioito grfv^iitro. oa adol* 
Mry, 41 
Mono. 142 

Hopkiaf. S. W., M baniatoiwt of 
ibjwa. 20 < 2 I: os bnhmiB* 
Afolrfyo rivnlcy. 153 

Hbobb iOOffSoo, to too Bp tooi 330. 

231; KaM on. 230 1 Up^ tooiA 
231: poHomod Jirtutlh* 
331 1 T^Mn;* MtoMiO on. 330 
KwhaaO, 93, 1301 aotooriCTO^i 
• wJi, 119; bom in o wiSo. 130 1 
ooolof7 ol, M i boovon obooinod 
(br, dV • oboaM woman. 63; 
obodloM to. 00; of n Mtow 
woman. looM oon^ po^Uoa. 107. 
103: toovld oupport o wilo. 301 


Inmt. aiaonpK B3ZUkw. i; 

Uadno. 3: Aitoropa 
6fditoiOM oa. 90} to 
8 } to Buddbiot jMm. 99: to 
vardaot, 93; ia vmm, 3. 90. 90: 
Karra. X.. on. 3. 93: of Yama 
fid YoaL 3} p r3»a4a«aa to*. 
103. 103: Oarka# oo. 3: aas 
rolatlona with a dan^toniS'tow 
00 , 72 : »os wliitoao wito Mpa#«. 
33: oox mlattoM with afmUml 
kina. 108 ; Woatannarok on. 93 } 
with motbor, 90*99; with ototor. 
93'99 

ladO'Aryonat 13 

lodm. lOO. 140. 105; ottoroai ad. 
ranoaa of. 113; and Atelpi. 49. 
AO : oad Fbalaa, 131: and Kama. 
349: boon to bttUaga. 140; 
4 mluwAo«|d and. 101 ; ooaqaerad 
})j Prahtoda by too powae of fUa, 
lit; anno on, 50 ; dUeonno with 
Braboto. 140 : on tomo|«pa, 903 ; 
on fnoAto. 150; on tha powor of 


«po«. lAl: on t7P«a of boaoon, 
311; story of (ho aaoriOeo of. SSO 
Indjadyomna, 17. 174 • 

Indnpfactha. 30 
Indriyet, 192 
laharitanto. 3, 91. 97 
Isnn^ation, 9m £d)4 
IrtTina. to tho 2lah9bh5rata 

battlo. 9 i matrUoeal roaidenoo of. 
9, 70: oon of a ramarriago, 76 
/ifMtoa. to Bfroda, 109; maan* 
tog of. 340 
ItorO. 193 


jatotaiB. and doetrtoa of oAfwiad, 221 1 
imUBf in. 34$: of. on 

poat-wodl^ oox iBQiala. 91 
Jijali. 142. 133. 302. 331. 340 
Jaaadagni, birto of. 140: epiaoda 
of RoouU aad. W. 04, 100; 
OahaatrUona and. 150 
Januna (Yanunl). 13, 43 
Janato. 23. B2, 140; aa an idoal 
Uag. 161: dtoeovao with SulabhO. 
300 ; r«B\BoUtioa oC^ 301 
JiDaM.OooflM 
Janimaiaya, 131 

Jaya, I4S 

Jarlotadha* eac aw aa XrOn*. 210; 
daol with Bhlsaa. 309; porfbr* 
af aaoriBet, 291 

Jiitoltiru. ahaodona wifa. 338; 

atocyof. 105, 113.203 
Jarito and 330 

JitaLama, 1*9. Iti 
5M'I4. polyandmua maffUgo of. 19 
JOtia. oraottoa of. 123 
Jayadratfia. 43. 30, 218 
Jmkmay. lOI, 225: and brahmin. 
330; aa a rica. I9l. 236; to tbo 
335: of eo.wivoa, 230; 
oppc^ to wdOoOro. 49 
Jateo. ISO. 174 

Kam. 109 
Kadni, 100. 333 

ZaikorS. oniooity of, 112: marriea 
iWarotha, 9: ralktog of, 333 
KOtofriik. 33.100, 141 
Kila, 112, 170 
XoK oga. 25. 99 
Kotiaotn^a. in. 36, 31 
KakniMpOda. 80, 103 ; and VaOigtoa 
233 ; oofM on. 383 : on Bllhikaa. 7 
gjnio. aa aa aim of tounao lito, 206; 
oauoaa rabirto. 173: aa a vieOr 
137, 191. 281 
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K&m«thA, 1<1 

Esna, P. V., on ifta ondpurtf, 246 i 
on bumoa saorific«» 230; on th» 
origin of (ho ooooopt of oUrM. 
221 

XAntna, BrhMpali on, 84, 80; 
tudhata and. 94; and. 94; 

in Jdaou. $4 ; In mrfii. 84 

Ka«Ta, adWoo of. to ^akuntaJm 119 

Eonyd. H; OMmtkrid, lU 
*l»o Bao Vinin 

Kemyidifta, 24; oonoept ot 112; 
iutenoM of. 1J2 
alto 6 m Gift 

Eapadla, R. W., on the lagond of 
6voteNtu, 18; oa tho atatoa of 
gbdAaMi 91 

K^pct. qiralitiea of, 146 

KapOa. OQMnjdM, 120 

Earns, 64. 178. 192, 286. SST, 847 
acMt of, 276: and ;«• offhoU. 
liO, 207; arul othica, 28$; and 
pmArei in Qitl, 247. 268; and 
roblrt^, 171, 172 ;a^ MnydM 
in OlU. 206; and iuirio, 276; 
and yai'M, 161; at the bwit of 
venM. 126, 120. 190, 166; Bhftna 
On tit inportanoo of. 800; dadi* 
oation of, (o tho lord, Z78, 106; 
daflotd M tihamc. 276 ; diflhront 
^pM of, l60;oSMt of, 107; 
Glt6 oa. 180, 179, 174: modlfloa. 
tloM of iho dootrino of, j 86, 192, 
168;raotiva of. 164, H6, 186. 
207. 820: rowan! of good, l46, 
160; twiJAarmo aa, 140. 161; 
tvpM of, for brahmina, l42; 
Vydaa oa »ha thMry of, 160 
Eorvasyoprt. ^ad with mvfM In 
(HU. 106; in Glt&. 10. 178, 108, 
808 ; Indra oa, 269 ; teada to 
mafcM, 100 

KatQa. 9. 7, 6. 0, 88, 91, 64, 90. 196, 
197. 207 ; M a 148, 198 ; 
boon to EvmtI. 120; our^ by 
Paralitriiaa, 149, 164 ; oura^ ftr 
killiag 4 oow, 107; dual with 
Arjuna, U 1,206; Ullad by Arjusa, 
814 ; on giving 240 ; pornrra* 
anoa of yofnsa By. 166 
RArtika, 2<1 

Earva, T,, on iaoaat, 3, 00; on kia* 
ahip in tha vtdae, 14 , 

Eatyapa, 249 

Sauravaa, 9, 48, 169, 818 ; doatroyad 
dua to tholr kormat, 179; inattlt 
Draupadi, 119 
Eauravya, 76 


Rau^aljdl, ll4 

Kat><ika. 97. 149. 166, 826. 892. 

298. 238, 840 
KaaUtaki upant^ad, 278 
Kaotilya. and varpa, ICO 
E&yavya. 140, 194 
Keifuro. 50 

Kh a l aa , aod lodra, 181 
Xbaaiys, polyandry aiaoDAt, 16 
Kloaka, ol. 09 

Eing. 179, 280; and pflf«aa, 896 1 
and varrutfarUom, 294 ; aa an 
idaal of aooial bohavlouy 186; 
aaoatao lifb f>rbiddaD to. 166; 
detpdo a&d. 217 ; dhartna o& I6l, 
208, 217; aftaot of tha ilna of. 
OD tha tubiaoO, 160 ; iMdIng aaoa- 
iio lifa. 189; prtvUagM 817; 
ralatloA of, wTth bralunina, 160. 
160. 867 ; nIatioQ of, wit2> loclaty. 
168; taxation aa a duty c£, 299. 
817; traaaoQ of, aa a oKma, 161 
Einahip, In tha vtdat, 14; of a 
Mnlna, 86 ;mx ralationa aad, 

102, 168 i thiougfa famalc. 11 

Rlnaman, n»yoM with o. 67; par* 
paluatlon m fbmily by, 12; 
ranamaga with, 86, 89; tax rala* 
tion witli a oloaa, aa InoMt, 98. 
169 i MX ralation with tha widow 
of family, 29 
Koblar, viaw on procoUouiiy, 1 
EroeAfoodndrdysna, 248 
Xrodito.and btomS, 884 i and eonydrT. 
2821 aad YudUiatblra, 146; aa an 
onaaty of Indfvlduala, 832 ; aa a 
vlM, 197, 101, 891; ooatro) of, 
108; lialpa aaduotion, 112; of a 
brahmin, 67, 294 
EfodUpgfa, 896 

l^pAcArya, birth of 141; on war 
athloa, 806 , 260 

Kiooa, 0, 12, 142, 176, 211. 884. 881. 
240 : and truth, 810 ; and Vldura, 
199; and war othica, 268, 812. 
818, 814,216; dodioationofibwiM 
to, by a Mate, 174; idaruiSod 
with Pufufo, 180 ; Idantifiad witli 
Vigpu. 216; on prakrti, 196; on 
tba otaCuB of va>mj and i&tea. 
190 ; on truth. iiO ; on ticm. 
101; originator of varpo. 186, 196 
Kfgoi Saa Droopadl 
Krtrima and Kdnino, 84 
KrttilO. 141 
Km. 172 

Eromo, and ifoTnyaa. 889; and 
favdkurma, I9l; Lalaoco batwaau 
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2^8 

krad/ta «od, S34; Prft]JI<U on. 
2M-235; virtw q( • brahniiji, 
130.234 

JCfOtfilfO, 7, IS, 71, 107, 142. 140. 
ISO. 104. lOfi, 172. S14;4ad 
eAM«d. 234«3tSi ajul cruelty, 
142 ; ftod d/toma^uUfia, 209«210 ; 

^ &47«242 : and 

^endd. 2SS t aod modoe of Dier* 
Haae. lOS;aad perfennaoca of 
128 : aod aafuo. 82 ; and 
. 120 ,14 1 : beEavjotur of a, 
201 ; bom from armi of BrahjnS. 
122: oolotir of a, 187 ; oomuon 
oriiui with brahmia. 102; ouned 

by a Mdru. 128 ; dtomut ofi 12 !. 

2&2; dWeu proMotad by. ISO. 
182. 200 : duty of a, S07. 247.240 i 
exUiurfka of, by ?ara<uriziia. 22 . 
128 ; fellowiaf the dAafma of a 
brahmirt. 128 : funetioaa and ool< 
ow of. 128. 187: Intervaraa 
aarriige by, 104402: marrioee 
with teahislna. 40: ooeupationa 
of. 121, 180: pr»bra of, 1S8. 127. 
121 : tolatioa with brahmiaa. 120. 
187. 168; aalratloa of, tbreugh 
bWbaf, 170 i aooial atatuf of, I A, 
JS2. 180, 187: un» ptoduoed by 
brahiOiM on, 22 : etatua of tbo 
oo&a of a jbfaMya wonan, 107, 
182 I »vod>>arma of, 188, 224 
i£fi4fa. 76: Duryodhane on, 142: 
owaar of, 88; P»r84ara on, 140: 
quality 140; wilb aa a, 88: 
woman ea, 210 

and Mntfm. 84; Brhae* 
patl OD, 22 ; Kama on, 62 : etatua 
of, 20, 88 

120 

Xobora, 72 

Xttm6Aa, fisativol of, 248 
Jfv*n8r4r, pregnanoy of. 27 
XuodMlh^ atory of, 188 
Xwodafa. 22 

XuMtw.o. 112 

Kuntl. 9, 4, 8, 2. 18. 17. 18. 12. 
21, 22, 21. 24. 36. 87, 21. 100. 117 : 

S at mamaga, 38 : aa a motbar. 

; M a widow. 20 : aa a wife, 
llBisuatere life led by, 21 : 
boon 1^ Durviai, to, 22 , 82 ; 
boon of Karna to. 120 : oonoepc 
of cbaeiity of, 8, 82 : euraed, by 
Yudhiftbire, 112; fidabty of, 82: 
jeaJouay of U4dr1. 238: new code 
of eax^ethic* aoeeiding to, 2 , 8: 
niyoga of, 6, 84, 88; ntyoBn with 


Dharma, 86; niyopa with lodra, 
86: nfyopo with Viyu, 82 : pro* 
marital a«T«re)ationa of, with Sufya, 
2. 29 ; retiree to fbroat, 80 
Knntibhoja, 28 
Er^adhveja, 24, 86 
Eodanibha, UT 
ICurti. 70, 82. 84. 20. U9 
Kurok^etra, 228 : aa a nrtho. 243: 
battle of. 6; Vitit to. dMUoye 
ain, 246 


LajiA (modNty). 100, 142, 228 
Lakcmana, 28. 24. S8. 68. 73. 74. 

122: and Bur^oakhb, 206. il6; 

J retoota Va^igdia'a yajtut, 131 
ftnl. and ethloa, 182 : and Mo, 
ld2: opiaoda of Bali and, 182; 
fourfe]^ abode of, 182 
Laaaen, C., on brahmin.fC^oirfytt 
rivalry. 166 

{greed). 240 : oondeau^ed in u 
brabraln. 1981 loaa of peel* 
tlon due t«. 128 : iddm aaaoolaU'l 
with. 168 
LokapSla, 48 
lOibuoAeroAo. 204 
Lomaplfla. 393 

Lopbmudrl. 106. 107; given aa a 
gUt to A^tye. 118 
Lyall, A., on |>elyandry Jet modern 
India. 14 


Kaohofeai eit promiaeulty. 1 
Kadayantl. n^epo of. 86. 88 , 102 
MAdhavt. 32. 89.118 
Madirfe 86 

Madna, intnat amongat, 8. 99: 
matrtlinea) deeoaot amonpt, 2; 
mobility of ooeupationa amongst, 
182 

Uadra de4a, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10.11 
Kadieyee. 2 

Mtdrf, 100 : booghe in marriage by 
Pb&du. 8: ouatom of earl and, 
21 *83 } niifffffo with Aiviuaa, S4>86: 
rivalry with Kuntt. 286 
MabAbh&rata. war. 31. 42. 106. I S3 
MBh4]aya, aa a ilwAa. 246 
MoAdpStabo, Sea Sic 
JAafUUmO. Ul 

Kabatvara, Sao Sankara, 196 
Uahigmad, 20. 11 
UatiAuna, See Coitua, 219 
Majojsdar. D. E.. on polyandry 
amongat Aryaoa. 16 


INDEX 269 

94. with eog&4t«a, 104; 

*46 with W; mafriue 

HacMti. 24, 7S with a n^otm and aapi^, lOf; 

Mamta, a^tnology of, 226 with a iv4n. 106 

Mudapila, etoiy of. SOS also 8«« Ranarria^a. 

Ma&dodart, appaaranos of, in pubUe, Uanita, 14 

122 ; as a sort, 46.66; reraarriega MaryOdA. of DlrghaMinas, 61 
with Vlbbioaoa, 26 M&Uii, IJ 6 

jKoim, 226. 296: as atonaicents, MiU iga, 161, 167, 160; aoqutras 
41; pow«r of, oa goda. 106; higbor vortta status, Ul; boon 

fowtatwa psohibiud for AWms, of lodra W, 146; Indra and. 

1^ 144; on tho power of fete. 176 : 

Mam;, appotaiote&t of brahmui for afor^ of, US, l44 
trfyom, M; ohaatitp for vidowa Katriliny and dttoont, 6, 6. 11; 
fa, 66 ) (Uydds In, 71; mamaffo traits of. amoagat Piodavaa, 9 
with oognaioa forbidden by, 104 ; iitutara. 240 
on aeo of brids, 27; on adultary. Mauya. Ul 

66. 6J ; oa Oibft^onl widow, 61; Uatayagandhi, 27, 28, 61, 70, 62, 
on ouroM, 66 ; on dhoriruivtMidha, 88, 84, 171; ago at marrlaga, 84 ; 
210 i OB ethical basis of ohams, boon of Far&iare, to, 28 ; narrios 
166 ; on oxtra>maritSklsox rolations, 64atanu, 106 ; widowhood of, 00 
82; on potra, 108; on UniM, 34, Ucdenell and Kolth. on polyandry 
86; OR bfslK)^, 60; on myope. In tbevsdsa. 14 
71. 84, 66, 44, 87, 68 ; on pro* Holonnan, oa origin of nerrlage, 1; 
priotnry rights of woaoa. iSl ; on promioouity, 1 
on renarnago, 18; on seAedhe, Moat, Bbiftaa oa eating of, 220; 
86; on mM, 48; on statiu of bfoAmecdW and aatiof of. 227 ; 

djfferent 4vp«s of sona, 80; on aating of by brahmins. 884 ; 

sHdAetui, j21 ; oa aubiugatioa of eating in the Eplos, 284, 224; 

wocaan, 121; on taking a wife, oatlng by (dnepmNhot, 227 ; 

108 ; on nrlhaydirA » a Niigioua oflbrodin MddAea, 226 ; of oertaiu 
erosd, 242; oa un^proaobablo animala nrohibltod, 227; roloa for 

women. 108; 00 vAkpinttya. 22 aatlng of, 227; aold by Dbatan. 

oa virvioity of a brido, 80 vy&dna, 144 

MArkaaVeye, 44, 67 ; on linhoyd* Med^hAvT, 168 
ird. 111 Monos, and the origirv of iaatiiutioa 

Karriago, 76, 182, 186 ; rm at, ofmarriags, 1 

118, lU; annulaent of, 88; Mess. Q.. on ths color theory of 
enwfoflM type of. ia tbo Cpies, 108 ; wrpe, 184 

and oonaent of goardiSM, 117; Meosenger [DAta), maLanfuMi of klU* 
and payment of three ntsa, SOI; ing or oapturing, 211; pn>wer 

end tnjtli, 222; and varfA, 104, eoavootioa of ssnalDg. 211; aaoio* 

107. 168; and virginity. 14, 26, sanet, 211 

80, 116; and wocoon, 44, 116, Moyom, J., onDlrgatomasMioodo, 86 
114 ; aa a aaorament, 86, 46, 114 ; Miaisten, advice of, Sd6, 211; 
Bhlgma, on 107 ; by oa^re, 8? ; brahmins as, 188 ; oeaanlted for 
by eholee, 87; nhanaa for 86: nfyops, 87 

ooadiUoaal, 32, 38. 84 ; consum* JkfleoeAoe, 4,10.124 
laatioo of, 36 ; eroos'oousln, 104 ; Molua, m ac aim in life, 144, 204 ; 
ditfersnt modes oL in tbs Epice, dotvt^ompad loads to, 141; for 

38. 118; exogazne *ua groapo for, suifion, 174; koowled^ of EfoA* 

108 ; hymn in Rgvodsk 99 ; origin men soseatiel for, 160 ; perfor. 

of, 1, 3 : polyandroos, 8, 72 ; mance of auod&ema leoda to, 144 ; 

puberty and. 35, 37; reguletlons pdrta leads to, 246; obtain^ by 

ler. 40; ngulatioos foe inter. bkakii, 176.176; obtained by dev* 

verpa. 107; ritual of, in eedea. eydno, 172; obt^ned by ethioal 

85; taboos for, 98, 99, 108; developmsct of icdividuel oha* 

‘CTpAdhayAya oa oooditioaal mar* rector, 108, 206; obt^aed by 
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jMrfonnAnM of Jearmtifogo, IdS; 
obtMDod by Mrforaanfie of Mortfi* 
om. 176 

MorgAn» on promiMOity, 1 
Mbd^y 6 m Lajja 
Monlity, And Jharma, 186; Aud 
ufMni^adi, 186 oodo of. amon^ 
miJlAodio Aryana, IS; dlAdooMo, 
206 : CAMnUAl (or knowl»d£*, 189 ^ 
of bnbmina, 106 . 168 ; of womoe, 
110 : ^gvsdio connotAttoQ of. 164; 
t«r*4 AA promoter of, l40. 14T 
Mortla, offMU on. by tho ayotora of 
conto, IM. 156, 16 ?; fAiting 
rind, quAlitMO, 242 ; Ibr women, 
110,'of A bmhmlD, 189, 284; 
iwet'wedlooh. 8U. 91; mied^rina 
Aod aooIaI, 106 

Mothof, J40, 147 ; euAsd by YudhI* 

a re. 118 ; eulofy oC 120 , 121; 

id by PerAlu^aA. 120 ; obedb 
AAM. to, 18, 66; rlfbt, i; A«K 
relAtloM with. 100, lOl; women 
M, no 

Mod^ 261 
/dtJtfto (Boath), 124 
Mwii, 62,106 
Afim^ydifA, 106 


106, 229 

HaW. 109,1S9 

>f«bwA»w, gifu given At cerUki, 
860 ; AnA^rdlrd And, 244 
NokulA, obAAtily of, 69 
NaIa. Atoiy of. f 6*76 
MAAdior, f64 

KimdA. 80, 41, 66, 288 ; Advjoe to 

KumgArge’e dAughter. U6; dio' 

^lofue with PeAoAoOd*. U1 

KiredA Karil, on (he propnetAfy 
righto of A dAUgbUr, 181 ; on (ho 
prapnetAry rfgbte of a widow, 121 
NAnoAd*. 10 
10 11 

J^llAkAQthA, explAAAdOlU of ut- 
eoewJbmu by, 10 ; sxplAOAtion of 
(be theory of oolonr aa tilt beeie 
of eertio, 189 ; on adultery bi th* 
fipla, 60; onibSfTiKWofAbrAhmin, 
l«8 

.VcniUMtdnoti. 388 

.Viwldo, can obtAln hoAvea, 114; 

dieebilitim ef, 164 ; theft eod, 164 
^iorh«morpa, end d^roeuu, 204; 
fused with bswiotiood, 196; QIU 
on, 803 


NiyoH, 176 

2J%yo9<t, 6, 91, 60, 7!, 81; AriucA 
on, 96 ; AA An dpod^rnta, ^Sl; 
AA A cuitcua, 91 i AA dAoriAa, 64. 
96; brAhrautf appointed for, 62, 
. 86, 86, 89; dAonmoadTroA on, 71; 
fidelity And, 98; OAutaniA on, 
63, 86; in dvdporo ego, 69; in 
the Bploe, 66; in Cayuga, 99; 
Uenu OQ, 71, 86, 87. 96; of 
XunU, 9.,M; of HAdeyentf. 96* 
86 i of HATA^&dfiyAid, 94; of 
SveUketu, 97; of Vniigthe, 67; 
of VytoA, 66.86 ; of a indow, 96 ; 
P6n4u born of, 66, 87: P9adu 
on the rightooiMaMA of, 9; »tnrH9 
OD, 9, 71, 86, 97, 99 ; trAnafonse. 
tion in (he prAOiloe of, 97 ,* Wintor* 
nite oa, 17; with a •agotra, 82 ; 
with A nphf^a, 82, 86, 97 ; with a 
ABjrmittm, 62 ; with a A'KAthA, 92 ; 
women Appointed for, 89 
Kon^Aryen, 12 
Korme, ef eex behevionr, 40 
NrgA. etoiy of, 149 
J^epuraA, 69 

OeeupAtiane, end InviutioM for 
Mddhe. 183 : end twfao, 126, 130, 
191, 196, 140; ethlOAl beeiA of, 
196; lilt of, to be edopted by a 
brahrein, 181 , 239; mobility of. 
In tbe oountriee of ^andAdra end 
And VAhihee, 192; of a huntor 
Adopted by a brAhmJn, 1061 of a 
4fidra, 169 ; of MrrtoMAAam. 164 
OghAVAti, epleodo of, 42 


PoUufiya, 246 

PAfioAOddg. HI 

PAfio&lA, 16, 17, 19, 20, 809, 214 
PAodAvie, 8, 6, 11, 19, 16. 17. 90. 
2], 28, 81, 29, 42. 86, 76, 90, 
127, 207. 222, 219; breeab of 
wer ethioe by, 216] croAA>oouAin 
mArriegee Aroongit the, 104 j divine 
origin of, 99 ; eet meAt, 224 } 
merriAge of, 72, 108; 
eearifiee o& 10 

PAadu. 94, 86, 71, 96, 97. 99; 
bars of ntyope, 66, 87 ; curse oa, 
91, 92, 197, 998. 264; meTtiAge 
with KAdrt, 9 ; cAmtee tbe legend 
of dvelAketu. 4 ; oa nlyopo, 3 ; on 
ohgin of merriage, 4 ; pAleneAt of 
Peado. 64; eex Mhioe Moordiag to. 
6 ; treditioaof pnzaiAcuity (meed 

by, 6, 18 
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24, 74 

(thoM who pollute (he 
Jiet or brohmim ootuiderod 

•A.138 

^aAbipuMnof, (Iboa* who puniy 
the rovB)» UiC of brehaine ooq* 
eicleredee, 188 

r»?Ufu«, boon of, 26; fether of 
VviM, 86, 88 i on end ktet 0 V, 
148 1 oa dooUlne oi borma end 
mributien. 162 ( on eoitwte. 188 ; 
on 00*94, dietinetioB, 140 

Perllere nikhitA, on poe(>vedlook 
MX morelii 67 

Petelurljne, u e brebmin, 148; 
ee en inoemeUon of Viaoo, 143, 
154;ounee Keree, 148, 104; 
^lefeUed W Bhi^e, 186 ; dofee* 
Md bp Kine. J», 156; UUed 


156; kiUed 


ifafOir^. 68, 141. 186; oot >ill«d 
hy lUffie, 807 j nvlvee deed 
aotlier, 181 ; lebaked for d^b* 
ino. 111; ileyi aether, SO, 120, 

143 

PerenU, eorvioe bo ea ft dubp or 
dhOTMU, 164: ftkee ^f, 
e^ eblldrea. 111 

PofikfVa. {bou^b) ftft ft type of 

•OB, 80 
Pftilkfia, 133 
PftnUft, 827 
PArthft, 9y Arjune 
FervftU. 66 
Pdtabe, BeefilA 
PAiAh, 9 ,112 
PftWfTdby, 11 
FaU. 68 

PotivfClA, end Imrnolotion, 81; Ideel 
of, 6 

PAtipratya, And ftdaltftrp. 66: eon* 
oepb of, 68. 67. 116 ; ideelof, 36 
Pebf^hfttft. 26 
Petrilirw, 6 

Pauno'oWa. DrbwpftU on, 66; 
ftxoludftd from ArAdiAa. 60 ; eUbut 
in tbeEf^ee, 60 


PM^ft. 66, 888 

offered by ft soe to eebiefy 
for^ftt^rv, 801 
P^one. etory of. 24 
^ifdee. oreftbion of, 128: made of 
aftrriice. Ill 

Fitr, 186 : na be, 116 ; world of in 
twkw, 170. 171 

Oburye^e inberpretetAon 
of. 66; I. Kftm'e Inberpretfttion 
of. 66 •, mftTTiftge with. 66 

FUrkArya, Soe i^rdddAo, 10 


son to eebiefy 


FitTf/a, 70 

PUiyAna, eCtaned by ^r^aebAo. 171 ; 
iMftven obUdned. by 172: ideoti* 
fled with Knfa (bleek) petli 
at QM. 172) is KauAitftki 
Upmimd. 172 

FoUby. (nbi) overpewen ethioe, 214. 
211 

PoUntion. 100 

Polyendiy, 11. 20, 72; emon^t 
Kbfteiyfts, 16 I Briflftult on. 16 : 
ezplftofttion of . DrftupftdTe. 17; 
in JUalywA. 88; inatanoee of, 

16; in mow. 14; Lyell A,, on, IS ; 

S umder on. IS; Medenftll end 
bh on, 10 ; of Drftapedl. 20 ; 
produoee ft aAtere proeeny, 10 ; 
Todie (redibion ftnlneb, 19: Win* 
(emia on Splo. 82 
PolyflftEny, aoJ jftAlou«y, 230 
FoVfyny, 02 
Prftoetea, 12 
ProdAnain. 162 
Prftdvftfl, 60 

Padynmne, enjeyaonb ef, 11 : en 

wftr etbioft, 811 

Preldldn, end Indre, 166 ; onl»<nid 
end kfodha. 134. 896 ; powered the 
ftia of. 169 

Frftjftfutl. 118. 108, 171; ftft origi* 
jiftbor of WM. 186 1 ineeat of 
i, 68, 26 1 oa women. Ill, I2l 
Pr^fdpolw, 111 

Frit^iafya, mode of raerrlege ee 
dunepo, 116 

Pfoirti, deeerjpblon ef aAUviAa, 164 ; 
Oltd on (be power of, 176: indi, 
viduft] end, 180, 176 : of different 
«0#9a«, 180, 187 1 relftblen of 

btffwia end, 147; three fagaa of, 
Ul 

PferOM, 60 

Prtftgrortoiw, (eoMptanoe of glftft) 
ea e duty ^ brehmine, 247 
PreMena. edvilterona relfttiona. 00; 

mftitiftM in the Bpim, 108. 109 
Frodpo. 106 

FrooonLt, in the Eploa, 108; in 
Bgvedft. lOl 

Prdyn^oiiCa, ao dhonno. 111; feet 
ee ft, 10. 60. 248; for adaltery. 
66 . 66, 00 ; for begetting progeny 
on A Ifldra women. 107; m 
iaeeeb in mfti, 101; for rOArriftse 
with eognfttea. 104; for aertiftge 
with ft j^fidro, 107; for mnrder ef 
ft brahmin, I6l; for sine, 116 ; 
for aUiag n lie, 281; gift* u a. 
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191, 181; tbMty of torma Mid. 
tSl: tinHctti^r& ai» )81 
Pseoaj:^. lurmlMDBM of, 144; kill, 
ijur of «, 207: niyo^ with tbo 
wilb of *, S7 $ offering ono'o vlfo 
for sok.reloUona to, 86; oorvleo 
of. for vorjUMOmiortu, 104; nx 
roUtioB* with tho wifo of, 09, 
100 ; wifo of aa ofcv^, 100. 
102,101 

PremorlUl mx reUiloiw, Briffoult 
on, i I ooaomt of virgifut 7 ft&d, 
80 i in tho EpiM, 88; is RAmi. 
yoDX, 81. 82 i Surya on. 9 ; Upl* 
^yiyo OD, 87 ; We«t«DQMok on, 

Prfl.puborty mortiogo, in tlio BpIm. 

8o*87 } vlrdnlty and, 87 
Pr«a#, 128 

Protfony, gutm of intorvarua laar* 
riago, 104 

ProcalMui^, II, 18:Alt«kar on, 
In tho Bpioo, 12 ; areongat Bil. 
nikao, 7; amoQgat lade.Aryana, 
18; and tMawwAfaeiM, 10; af 
Ao*ttM, 8, 4, 0, 6 ; Briffaalt on, 1; 
in KahitooU. 10; in Uttarakuru, 

8 ; KoUar'e vl«w, 1 ; Uaebofop'i 
vtowoA. 1; HolanMft'iviowoa, 1 1 
Horgan’e viow on, 1 ; tradition 
of. aa (mood bv Pfrodu. 0, 18; 
WMtarmafok'a viov on, 1 . 8 
rroporW, brahain OAd InMrltonoa 
of, 108; ioharitanoa of by a eJoGar'i 
•OB. 8 { ownarehip and ooattol 
of, 110 { abarioff of by a orAoaiba, 

208 ; ooraa and, 

Pabactjr, and nacriagt, 88: and 
r«*(nQtione on mx niatione. i 
Pib'd, 148 

Pulaaiya. ouna of, 81; inlwdiiowi 
aa a raligloMa imid, 244 
Punyo, laada to haavan, 108 , 210 ; 
virtaaa aa. lOl 

Purdt*M, 08 i oonoapt of haavaa and 

baUia. 181 

Pvaitda^ Sea Indra 

appoiAtmant of, 127 ; brah. 
coin aa a. 183, 100 : oemultad 
fbr myepa, 87; iaatitutlon of, aa 
a Qompromiaa to aattle tha brah. 

mia-bfoinM foud, 109; eex aa. 

latiooo with tha wifa of. 108 

(world of public waUara). 
aod king. 2 W; faada to motc^, 
*40 

^ozinvi, 84,100 

^Urwfa, aa in agent of Juma. 176 ; 


idontiflod with XfOoa, 125 ; idantt> 
Bed with Vigaa. 125; originator 
of nwTto, IN « 

PurufdftAo, 176 
PviwotiJOa, 124 
Pdrealarmo, 16 
Poem, )8 

PuifikSp&lfai Sabbnjv&hano, intro* 
duoed u, 9; not invicad for 
MddJta. 150 
Pugkam, 77. US 


Race, propagatiun of, 02 
PadhakriahrvHn, on 


ayitonk 

106 
Ragbo,78 
RM^taka, 21 
lUJonyo. Sac Ktafriua 
ReyM, 186 , 281 j oMOur and quality 
of, 181, 187 { ddno of the type o?’, 

268 ( ktatriwu and the aualltv 
of, 187 ' 

fMjerdva, v^'ha of the P&adavaa, 16 
Bajputa, a^ the oonoept of dbormo* 
mddAo, 200 ; and aot«, 07 
Mitfota, Baka, 10, 116, lO; boona 

H tad M. 101 ; oraatioa of 1861 
with a, 7 1 ; aodoofmarriagt, 
126 } moral atandard of, Oe; 
Suuda an<l Upaauada, 80 : tapa* 
and, 101; VlrAdha, 29, 24 
Bdma, 28, 84, 40, 44. 50. 70. 76. 
74, 128, 129, 148, 1G6, 806, 211; 
and truth, 221 ; banlahsMat o^ 
286; dafoata Paradurina. 188.156: 
klUa V&U, 216, 216; proteete 
Vlbhtgaga. 20? ; nrotoou Vaiig. 

S a'e aaerifioa, 168 ; refwaa to 
II ParaturAma, 207: refuaM to 
kiU TAdakA, 206 

RambhA, 72, 282 
Rantidava, 885 

RAraoa, 81, 48, 06, 66, 72, 73, 90« 
188, 806, 211 ; abduQW SitA, 48, 
44; inmilta SltA, 126 
Rolka, 105. 145, 146 
Bobirth, homo and, 171; t^atapatba 
brdbnwno on the doetriaa of, 170; 
Upertifods oa the dooirine of, 170 ; 
YAjflavalkya on the dootrine of, 
171 

Bemarriage, after diaappeorance of 
the buabMd in tmw, 70; and 
AdddAe, 165; aa a oiiatom, 0 
aa a ialioorwa ooatom, 80 , 61 
M a ain, 60; Bpiee on 61 
in India, 75; in vedoa. 70 i 
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uuUiMM of, in the Bple«, 2B • 
Menu oo, 28 ; of a brahi^ with 
a *&fro, 79; of malea. 6S; of 
wanieo, 22, 261 oQtaida fhmilr 
drcta, 76 ; with brothar>in-hvw, 71, 
74, 76 ; »Jth a Uneaian, 89 j with 
tha youDfM bortber of tha hua- 
baoil, U ; \^f9iiuty and, $9 
Raouki. epiaoda of JazDade^i aod, 
W.al, 64, lOfl 

RfvadiN oanoapt of haavan la, 170 : 

of alnio, 164 ; dSmutiUi* 
in. 246: glfta in, 246 ; inoaat In, 
98, 90 : Jagand of ^eJiiapa in, 
291; marriaM hymn in. 98, 99 i 
on orlfin of wna. 124 i on ra* 
BtarriaM, 7t).frovcr<u in. IDS; 
graaarlMl aex nlationa in, 27 i toH 

Rivan, 141 1 a« UrtAae, 246 
iiMa. hfd&mdpoa on the thraa 
t/P«a of. 170; non.paymaat of, 
Uadato dVimo. 201; (hraa typao 
of. 166 ; to fdrafathan paid 
havina aaoti. 61 . 201 
Aodatf, 14 
Aobicllaa. 102 
Rohior. 96 
Af4«, 28. 66, 247 
Sfyadnn, 106, 109. 141 
fUa, ana dhoma. 182 ; Conoept of. 
169; in lat«r aoAMde, 116; in 
Bcvaita. 196 

Sttt, 49. 62. S8. 82. 101. U6. SM; 
and oohabitaUon. 89; faithful, 
naaa to busbaad daring. 4 ; fourth 
day of, 62 ; rcnovae tha fault 
of a woman. 67 
Rtopaioa, 77, 78 

199; judioial privUa^M of, 

Ru^ 8oa &Mkara 
Rum4. 71. 72 

Tabari, attaine haavao, 1 U; mr* 
formanoa of panaaoa by, 114; 

. RAma oata tha food of. 166 
Had. 100 

SMdodro, 179; and <AiA»6, 222; 
and joalouay, 49; ae a daoidiog 
factor batwaan amn* and Mxi, 
190 ; aa a aoujoa of dAama, 190 ; 
dadnition of, 232 ; intfiadianta of. 

m 

Sagaia, 217 

dagaa, aiaoolation of aaisan by 69: 
myat^oua birth of. 66; aaduc* 
tion by. 56 


Soffotra. nif/oga with, 82; sox reia* 
tiona with. 103 
Sahadova, 10 

Sahaatrtrjuna, 60. 166. 217 
AiAodAo. Brhaapati on 8U; blaaia 
, 00. 96 
balcra, S«« Indra 
^akti. curaaa KalmA^opida. 169 
oakuntalA, aga at marria^ 86-86 ; 
. Eaova'a advloa to. 116 
Silva^a. 96 * 

|alya. 6. 8, 66 
^ambijks. 166 

Sathhiidt, conoopl of yoi^a io. 196; 
on tbo i^igiooa diaablUty of 
fdefroa. 164 ; on MX.ralationc. 40 ; 

. aaK morality In. 8. 27 
Saadca. 894 

doThJ.vm, 19 

S9fh*JeJira*, ami brabmina. 142; and 
Ufttabga, 148; aad 4d<fro. 164; 
and voma, 189 j and woman. U4. 
115. 116. 164*; marricLBa aa. 6V 
SaeatkumaM, on olaaaJfioation nf 
oornoa, 187 

SanauaiOta. on vieaa. 191. 291 
SandAyi. 69. 142 
HodiU. 66 
fl&odilyn. 114 
Bafljaya. 178 
<9an5vanl «w^. 110 
$a6wra. boon to Draupadl. 10-17, 
20 ; bow of. 143 i on varwodAoma, 
186 

l^aOkha and Llkhita, 181 

dt&khOyaaa frAyettCtra, 4t 
ftiotl. 105.119 
fibitanu. 84. 82. 89, 94. lOA 
dhati (paaea), aa virtue. 180 
<94nyd«n. (ranunolatioD), and griuu- 
Aa. 188; Cpioa on. 197. 198; 
K^Ia on. 199; loada to mob^a, 
l9o ( ParUara eo. 198 ; tmrtia on. 
197; npani4ad4 on, 197; Vudhi* 
btihira on. 196 

Sanyiii, avojdanoa of Woaa by, 167; 
oonquaat of acM by. 262 ; ethic^ 
developroant of. 19», 202: fuaion 
With frftatAa ataga of life. 203; 

BUpmtad by a 200 

5api9oa. 160; ntyejo with 82, 86; 

aax rations with probibitod. 109 
Sapravara, niycga with, 82 
^ptar^is, 47. 260 
^adaodOyard. $4. $7 
Sareavatl, 44, 349 

&arkar. $. C.. on Inoaet. 3. 99; on 
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poly4adiy in l41 oa pro* 

miMuity, 12 
Sanniathi, 88,168, 88G 
Sorpeu. 83. 105, 118, 128, 189, 886 
So*po toira, 836 

(MriptuTM), 19, 107, 174; 
oa oolovia of oivgo, 187 1 on 
fWtia^ for «aryi<w, 942 ; oo jiMtico, 
181: oo roioorrlage, 74 ; on rule* 
of ^vorforo, 212 ; oo Mlf^soaliM* 
tion, 196 

9oteMtho 8rdAmo(Ui, dootrino of 
roSinh in. 170 ; on tbo motneM 
of bralonios, 186: on inoti* 
tiuion of pvroMto, 159 

aaonsaC fU)putJ, 97; and 
DraupwlT. 93; and pigooai, 94 ; 
BfbMpati on, 97 ; eauMo of. 95 j 
eoBM|H of ohaatltv aad, 96; 
ouatom of, 50, 74: In tho Spico, 
01; in SAznAyana, 95 ; in Rgvoda, 
01 i in mfik. 97 ; loaMnooa of, 
67; Kolfn en. 05; UTatecioua 
po««ra of. 67 ; iiaroM of, 66; 
primitive oonoopi of, 68; Toda* 
vatl and, 66; Vlfpa on, 67 1 
ViJAavalkya ou, 06 
natfOfhfia. M, 78 
SwM. 187, 188 

5Wya (truth}, and a UaUa, 187; 
and a brahmin. 48 ; »nd a grhatAa, 
187 ( Hid kapet, 145 ; and lefoM* 

a , $2 : ond fiio, 186 i M puw, 
i Bhiama on, 216. 220; 


eonotpO of. in tha Sploi, 218 ( 
oaonoUtlon of the Um, 216 ; 
a^oatad with atvamadAa, 102 ; 
hMven obtained by th» apeaklnf 
of. 102 i idenUHed with BmAmon, 
218, 219tEc89a on. 820; siyi* 
Cerlooa powem obtained by eptM* 
iiu, 219 ; praoiloal aapeot of, 216, 
power of, 27, 117 ; aupporta 
the worid. 166 i typee of, 8^8 
Batytbbimi. diaeoutee with Drau* 
paid]. 65 

Satyaklsii Jdbile, 87.162 
8A«yeld, 11. 213, 217 
SatynviAa, 280 
SatyavHl. Bee Uateyaeaadhi 
Satyavatf. {wiie of ft^a,j 146 
SatpovrolA, 818 

Saj^.yupa, dieabiiitiee of Mdnu in, 

.^Sauco, aa a virtue of a brahmin, 
126; torita, 109 
Sauvba, oountry ct, 6*1 0 
■StMrpA, niffopa with, $8; right of 


a wife, 197 ; boo of a. 168, 160. 
SavitJ, 96 

Sivitri, age at marriage. 86; aa a 
aaH, 65; oduoatton of. 114; 
fathar'e advice to. 115; powot of 
aatllva, 67 
SMH. 287 

SeolnaioA. of women in the JSpioe, 
122 

Self.roaliaatlon, aim of human life, 
198 ; by tlm daatruotlon of evidvd. 
108 

Semen, aoeldental dieoharge of, 69; 

of e deed man geee Co water, 171 
Sex. among oon*Aryaea and Hima* 
l^an tribea, 18; expoaitien of 
women. 111; freedom of among 
^>fd0i«r, U I morbidity of women, 

Sox beliavleur. In audiMtdi, 40; 
regulation of woman 'a, 58, 69; 
regulation on, aa adbortw, 6 
Sex eChUa, in anoienC ttmea aoootd* 
ing Co Pi^du. 5; in noRham 
and aeuthem India, 10; later 
eundard of, 48, 62; naw oode of, 
aoeerding to KGntr, 6( new node 
of, la the Spiea, 5!<68.118, 119 
Sex morality, looaeneee of 68, 141; 
of a aarriod woman, 68 ; PariAam 
eodiAetd on, 97; etandard of la 
MrfbUide, 8 ; violation of, 61 
Sex relatione, extramarital, 63; 
between family membere, 78 ; 
Menu en. extramarital, 68; frith 
epiritual klne aa a eln, 168; with 
a wife of pmoepter, 06, 63 
6ibi, etory of, 86a 

Sjddhir, beetowod upon Vttunka, 101 
^ikhandirv, Anb6 reborn ae, 96; 

Bhl^, killed by. 812 
SHo, aa the baaie of 00*710 etreti* 
doetion, 146; leade to heaven, 
198 ; neceeeary IngredienCe of, 189; 
of Prahl&da. 169; power of Afe, 
159; reeidenoe of Lahsmi and. 
192 

Sin, abeolvad by prayere, 170, 175; 
edultory ae a, 68, 64, 05, 07. 59, 
61; avoiding evodAama ae, 196 ; 
oonunitted Imowingly, 182 ; com- 
laitted unknowingly, 191; oonoept 
of, 184.155; expiatione fer, l9l, 
165, 227: fala^d ae a 161. 
219. 881; beinoue, 6, 58; hiwiad 
oommiited fbr aaaihami not a 

828 ; inoMt aa a, 100, 108 ; i*nni.y 

a Qow aa. 161; hurting an animal 
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•Ui 144 ; murder ^ brahaia m, 
Idl, SQ7laurdor of a woman 
ti. Iftl, SM, 200; non*p*7moDt 
of rnee M, SOI; ef ebduotion, 
42; of kiUi&g of foetui, SB; 
of Mbbv 7 » 42 ; puniebed bv Varu* 
Ot» 170; rMsetrieB* eii 80; iok 
relation with • younger btothet’e 
wiA ee» £ 10 ; Afthaydird d«boyi, 
244, 240, S 48 ; traaegreaeloa of a 
feithM wifb at, 4; vioea a«. 101, 
208 

>Smdhn, oounuy of, 0 , 10 

dUupUa, eBaiait niyopo, 00 ; oen* 
sure# Krua, S10 

29 . 24 . 88, 50, 08, 73, 74, 
208, 228; abdnotion of, 42. 44; 
age ai marritge, 00 ( aa a tort, 08 : 
dowry of, 121 ; intuited by lUv* 
aiw>. 12 s I MPfbrmanoa of vadio 
rtM by, 114; publie appearanoe 
of, 132 

fiiva, fiao Sankara 

Slavea, given at dowry, 121; aax 
relatione with, 20; 4ddn and, 108 ; 
Aadrot aad vaUyat on par with, 
107 

BtnSrtn, 188 

.3p>rtu, 26,180; et iwaree of dUnma, 
lOOj ooneMt of tin In, 110 ; 

I itdloial aomlnletraUoB in, 102 ; 
odlolal pnvUegee of brabslna, 
02 ; maniige with eegnatee for* 
bidden in, 104; on adultery, 08, 
80, 80. 01; on age at merrlage, 87 ; 
ea eMdttd, 222 ; on fattiof,. 242 : 
on Inoeat ae a tin, I8l ; oa In* 
beritaeeeofwldowe, 97; onBdnbia 
14; Oil nifOffO. 35, 71, 88, 87, 89; 
oa the number of tona through 
niyefa, 87 ; on the path of eoMydm, 
197 I on reaarriege, 19, 28 ; on 
the eupefeeeeien of a wifb, 120 ; 
ea edOpdnMjra, 287 ; on widow'a 
behaviour, 90; aaddodm and, 190 
Mm, 142 
Mieia. 41, 324 

•Booiety, 188, 209; a»oet nfyege, 
89; and taAyd^, 201 ; awareoeea 
towarda looee eex morale, 08; 
brahmin and, 100 ; boyoott by; 
50; oleaeea of, 187 ; idnia peieon 
and, 289: «thj« for the benefit 
of, 240 ; fonetieea of an iadividual 
la, 178; giving of gifU uphold 
by. 249; irn£viduJ in, 178; 
katmo aad welfera of, 196, 208, 
204;kiag'e relation with, 180; 


obligationa of a grh^atha to, 208 ; 
organio theo^ of, 126 ; Mlyaa* 
drous, St i polygaraoue, 286 ; pm* 
auecoue, 0; regweion of eon In 
98; eek morality In, 03 ; atraU- 
fioation of, 124, 129, 187; OM* 
dhorma and, 101 ; eupportad by 
eai^po, ISO; ewria enforoed upon, 
lAO; worke ef amenltlee for. ae 
pfirM,247 

Boma, ae a purifying ageut, 190; 

eeUiog of, 69 ,138 
Somaka and Jaatu, legend of, 381 
Soaa, bora out of wedlooW, 63; 
oontlnuatioa of family by, SOI; 
offeot of eine of paraiiM on, 108 ; 
pudMM, 01 j ImiMrtanoe of, 301; 
in R^eda, 02 ; Manu on. 80, 09; 
numlMr of tlirough nfpopA. 87; 
of a daughter, 117 ; of a Meorna 
«lb, 168 I of a trtdow, 80 , 01 ; 

n offered by. SOL; typee et 
, 43; tnrpe aad ntatue of. 
106. 107. 108 
Sou], 91 

fipeeoh. ffJiattfio't eweetneee of. 107; 
manlfeetetien of vlolraoa In orael, 
387 

adirc*. so, 61, 70,104 
i&iUUivi. M a varria duty, 187; 
brahralne unworthy of invitation 
M. 188, LOl; eonld ho parforxoed 
by a eon only, 201 : gifta given 
et. 200 ( importanoe of. SOS ; meat 
ofEered la, 228*320; oooupatioaa 
and invitation for, 184; pay" 
tbe <7M to pttrf, no; pau'ur^ 
tAaeo axeluded from. 30; perfbr* 
atanoe of, aa a <Uarmn. 180 : 
pereene not to be invited for, 138 
^rsvla, 188, £30 
0ravapa, epieode of, 106, 107 
d.tgavArm. 116 
0rfig1, 224 

0|dj4ya. 00 I 

^rotHjfa, 41,102 

ifHUa, SSO ; ae a eouroe of dhormn. 

190; eoddddfo and, 190 
Sthitopre^So, in Olt&, 17S, 176, 199. 

194.221 
StrUhanc. iSi 

SubhadrO, 213; Arjuna'e love fbr. 
U; kidnapped by Arjuna, 113: 
lamentation of, M 
8udar4ana, and iealouey. 280 ; offbr" 
wife to a gueat, 42, 96, 280; 
^neode of, 42; legend of Agni 
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*Bd, 10» ll 

8ud(4ai, witit DlrghAtMnas, 

S), 88 

S<ldta, i, 40. fifi, do, 61, IQfl, 188. 
m. 185,150. 166,178 , i^ptien 
oi tii« ptoAMion of, 107: Mid 
Uab», 175 ; Mid oni^ty, 166 ; and 
mmitrtu. 106 ; and tBfhkffrat, 166 , 
168; and (opai. 348. 165. 166; 
aa Cranaponara of Moi«C7. 186; 
and vioat. 168 ; and woman, 114 ; 
aaaoeiatioa witli. 107; Bhrgu on 
tha olmmotariatioa of. 168 ; ooloua 
of. 187. 185.187.' cunaaa ktoMuc, 
lot; djMbiliUaaof. 166, 168, IWi 
afca^dfw, 104; Olt& on tba aocial 
itaMa of, 150; haavut mfuaad to 
a. 166; idaobfiad with Brehman 
and Vl^Qu. 166; marriafo vi(J> 
tHa woman of. 104, 105; tnoifs 
of. 166. 176; oooupatlOM of. 188. 
181. 163; ortgin of. 184. 186; 
94iav9f%nt and. 166; fiwkrH of. 
IBO, J87, 168; peoMMion of jvciaj 
by. 189; ralaalona of, with a 
bmhmin. 161 ; nilaa of fhatiag 
for. B48 ; Mf^Mdfon ,164 ; aarviea 
aad, 126; aaa ralatiana of. with 
a brahmin woman. 244;«lav«a 
and. 168; acetiU autua of. 167; 
•OAial nlMioiia with. 185; ion 
bafotUA on a woman of. 84. 168 ; 
drdddVi Hn<l. 164; ver^Awna 
of. 164 

dttfilvo. 85. 78. 74. 207. US 
Sukanyi, 66. 106, 119, £38 
tinkrMrya. 109; on hljlinf a 
brahmin. 161; on aubjogatlon of 
HABar, 288; Tutaa of wnrfara by. 
207, 217 

Aikrla, 16fi. 170. 160 
MkrtnadoHra. 160 
SulabhA, 114. 800 
Stike. 74, 88 
96 

SumitriU 167 

Sommar aolatioe, 178. l7o 

BnaahOapa. 881 

fluDda and Vparuida. 20 

SurpaoakhiH and Lakanaua. 205; 

d^ra of vaagBanoa oi, 250 
Sur^ 240; and KunU. 6. 29. 80, 
31; diKo%'an aboaa and nmbrellaa. 
64 ; fathar of Katga. 86 ; raooivca 
tha dead maa'a ayaa. IT] ; views 
_OA pra-nupbal tax lalations, 6, 12 
Snrya. and A4«ina«, 14, 88 
S^. Ul. 148. 168 


Sifod/terma. 840; and oAtfnM, 196. 
888, 824. 226; and firahU, 179; 
and aoQial justice. 197 ; andaodal 
moralily, 166, 808; and Mr^io, 
149, l7y i avoidanoo of, aa a am. 
196, 803; oonoapt of, 146, 167; 
emphAiU on. 166; ethical 003i- 
oapta aod. I5l; ibr dfidroa aQ<l 
Mtkkirut, 165 ; in Olti. 149, 841 ; 
loads to mokfo. U9 
AfAdi^ydya. aa aiopas. 167, 294 
/Svafdka. 340 

i^w^mvara. aooaptod mode of mar* 
r;aga. 81; arrangad by fhtliar, 81 ; 
of DaomyanU. 76, 76; of Drnu. 
padj. 16. 17. 16. 81. 28; poblin 
appasMnoa of a woman aflowad 
in. 133 

^atakatu, and inatitntion of coar* 
riaga. 1. 8 , 41; laoand of. 4. 18 ; 
KapadJa on tha legend of. 18; 
niyw of. 67, 101; Waatamarok 
oil tba legend of. 18 
Svaynm^dM, 60 
SyOjTiaraiai, 800 

Taboo, on maTriaga, 95 ; on aaac. 84 
Tagore. A. V., on vargo syataan, 16K 
TatttKya dranyaba, 87 
Tattlriyn MWMd. fertility ritcid 
in, 14 i on extramarital aax*iali* 
tiona. 40; on funonv) moulds wf 
vertMa, 126 ; on gfeatnoM of brah* 
mioa, 136 ; on numan laaridow. 
280; on aooial statna of four 
earvns, 124 

Tamaa. 186; and oolour, 186. 187; 

dddroj aad, 187 
Tlp^ 141 

Tapv. 186. 169. 104. 245; and 
brahrnJna. U2 ; and ^atiha, 167 ; 
and pride. 143 ; and Mdras. 165. 
166 ; and yo^’^o. 190 ; ae a koroH. 
147; aa a maana of aohieviog 
brahmlohood, 144; ae the baaie 
of aortin olaMifioatJon. 140; by 
widows. 74;ooQoapt of. 151; 
daatro)^ if need for ouraing. 95 ; 
athioal beaie of, 187; faeting an, 
848, 248; forbidden to a ung, 
160;faCil)^ ot 203.203; OU& 
on, 157 ; Xadra on. 161; mJru. 
onJoue powan obtained by, 146; 
of Amba, 05; of Khtakga. 144; 
of Vedavatl. 96; fdkfOM* and. 

191; religioua merit acquired by, 
116 ; apa^ as a titmha, S37 ;. 
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to be fblloived before '• 

oS. 1S7 
TM. 25. 73, 74 
TSkt. 24 

*]'exe(ion. brehrohi* and. 1^2, 193, 
162 

'riUk,B.O.. oaOlU. HS 

deeoriptloD of. $44-245 
'J'irtAayM, aod ebbia. 245. 246; 
M 4n expiation. 191; aa e new 
ralicteua tread ia the Epioe. 191, 
241, 249. 244: m a deetreyor of 
aln. 244. 245 ; Mitkaodoya on. 161 
'J'rade. in the Epioe, 191 
'J'ndlUen. 29^; about orixio of 
Tsarrta^, 1; estlnotioa of 7anily, 
152 : Indtao. 3 ; Indo.Ajyan about 
woiaea. 110; of abduoUoa. 42; 
of brothor'a ri|bt over the widow 
of a dead pereon, 72. 791 of 
oapical puniabiDeat. 161: of dhar* 
faayiidtfao In India. S06: of poly* 
■adry in tho Eploo. 22*26; of 
reaarriase. 69. 70 : of *atl, 21. 
24: of aevera puiiobmant. 161: 
vodio. 96 

Trai^«i|rMioo. dooUina of, In Chte* 
dogya r/poHfoeA 171, 172 
'^VeCeyapa. diaaeklitUo of a Mdr« in. 
lee 

199. 174. 170. 129. 104 
't'hjeta. Steed of. in aooaptinfl gifto. 
^20 

TrUaolru. ouree on. 170 
'I'l^irw. lei 
’C.vaUadu, 31 
'frutb. 9ee ^elys 

'hilUhar*. 196. 149. 199. 209. 222. 

299. 240 

'/Vdpo. deftaed by Oltd, 105 


UlOpC. marriage wltli Arjuna. U. 

94. 79. 76. IM 

UmO. 196 

JpUhykya. B. 8.. on age at mar¬ 
riage. 39 i oa conditional inamaga 
in MdM. $4: on kinship ixi vedaa, 
14; OD ntemarital nez ralatlona 
invedoa, 21 

f/ponifod*. Doraltty of. 156: on 
deecydna and pitriidno, 172; on 
diBabilitiee of a 9udro. 164: on 
path of icniyAM, 127; on tba 
dootnne of rebirth. 170 
Upendra, 80 
Vcmild, 29. 24 
I’rvtf. 94.100 


Udanae. 102 
Uiaa, 26 
UUthya, 49 

Utaavaa&kota. promiMUlty in. 10 
Uttard, dowry of. 121; widowhood 

of. 20 

Uttarakun. 9*4. 6 

Uttuaka. oweee Pai:^a. 299; 
opiaodo of. 62. 101 


Vodav6gii(, 119 
V&hika. 6«e D&Ihikaa . 

Vaitya. 7. 66. 60, 61, 102. U9. 
149, 160. 158. 106. 170: aod 
ioUrvaroa marrlegs, 104 t aeaault 
of. on a brahmin, 102; eoleur of 
a. 197 : fasting for, 242: follow¬ 
ing the dAteriM cf a brahmin. 
102; liable to taxation, llO: oo* 
eupatlons of. 191. 196: origin of. 
184*126: pn^ of. 190: ruloe 
for sailing aRielee for. 196: sal* 
vation of through bAolM. 176: 
■oeial atatua of, 160. 167 : lorM 
bom on the woman of a ua<^. 
107. 169. 169: supports aooiety. 
126 

VShpAniMo, and abiiMd. 223: and 
t«r^. 999 ( B;haapatl on. 297 ; 
Uanu ou. 995 
V5k6f. 12 

VUmlki. ea war ethioe. 219 
V41i. and RQzna. 71. 73. 74; killod 
by lUma. 819. 316 
V&nara. king of, 71 : moral standard 
ef. 59 

Vofnar. 4. 67.106, 120, 126, 186. 136. 
191. 136. U7. 199. 160. 166: 
dedra as tba basis of stratifloatlon 
of, 192: adultery and. 62, 61, 69: 
and ddito, 259 : and fasting, 848 ; 
and Otti. 176} and kama. 147. 
166: and morality, 140, 147. 166. 
166. 16?: and oooupatloiia, 126, 
191, 146: and aonsjfcdras, 19d; 
end leodhoffoo, 242 ; and traaa* 
raigratioQ. 278 ; and tdlydrw^yo. 
23; and 159: Bbrgu oa 

the strati fioation of. 12^. 186. 
199: Brahmft oq equality of. 
140 : censure of dWma of, 168; 
change of 136; colour aa tbo 
basis of. Iz7. 136; oonunon origin 
of. 102; ooafliot between. 162: 
divine origin of, 124, 125 ; dAomw 
of. 108. 132. 164. 167, 162. 167. 
203 : diaabilitios of a non-brahmic. 
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le]; di6t4netion» ee. U1: fautll; 
relMiOM And poution of, 136,163 : 
0WU) ti th» bMl» of th» •U«U6oA- 
ilM) of. 137, 143. 146, 156: 
fr, 107;nMnUiQ0d by a kiiu. 
!e3; {iUklnt4iD»d by Ar« 0 ». 131, 
153; mArring* Aad. 104, 105. 
106 ; mobility of. 146, 146 ; mix* 
W9 of. 126 . S 18 i orgAoio th«ory 
of, 125 i PvIdATA on varv^ di»* 
tinoUon. UOj priviUgm grtat^ 

to. 125; SArAtkufDlTft o& too 

oimafleotMui of. 197 : mx roUtioas 
botwMfi ^ffonnt. :36;Mo M 
tbo bMi* of. 133 : tcdiX foootloaa 
of. 125. 126. 127. 162. U6) OtMtl- 
floMion of. 137 1 lyoum in BpioA. 
164; TMon on, 162; trAnigrM* 
Aion of dMrtna of. IM 
romoMAbwo. 102 ; Bhlfmo on, 

147 ; ohArootorUtiw of. 164 ; OMr* 
no of. 164; liM Of. 163. 154 ; 
oooupMieno of. 154; proouooo 
ftoB Naodlrtf. 164; mult of an*r* 
oby.162 

Vatopo. AbKdution of «ln thnufh 

t rMM to, 175 ; fuordlan of ru. 
70. 1B3 i lopnd of Bhodri aoo. 
43 ; punlohM plnoor*. 170; rolo 
of. In 5r6Amap4«, 126 
('ofbfiopropldo. 40 

CoMfWa, 4MMn of Icvo And ploMWOr 
1J i mxuaI dmlf* And, 02 
VbpAVA.68 . . 

VtMih*. 160. 236; ApnoInMa for 
ntewA. 35. 36. 67. H i Bpio on 
niypM of. 103; proUeU tbo 

•^dop of Aditypo, 181; 

Qf, wlib VUvtaiAUn. 166. 167 ; 
publngAtAOA of ongor by. 298 
Vmo, 2 I 7 . 226 
VuudevA, 07 
VOmidovA. Bm Ki»a, 178 
Vliuki.llO 

Vitipi, 284 . ^ ^ 

VbM Aod SuntT, 36; And SuiAs* 
6bbA*0 dMighMr*. 117; on erimn 
of varnat. 126.136; moeivpA d)0 
dp*d man^f breAth, 171 

rlSj.^*141, 146, U7. 168, 222, 
227, 240; nnd hpoyoa. 203; And 
nobM, 176; inoeot In. 9. 28; 
identided with tratb, 180; OMin* 

6«imnoo of oorno* by. 180 ; oa 
i^6p6rU. 169; polyondiy in. 14. 
16 > pramAritnl oox rolAUono in, 
27 


VBdAVftti. ond B&VAon, 96; And. 
Vi^u. 06; imiaolAtkm of. 05. 
W ; otory of, 95 • 

VfSi, 840 

Vodio IndM. on oox roJAtiooA viUi 

! cooeptor*A wifb, 101; on 'CttATA* 
oru, 4 

VegetArlnniin, 145 
Vena. 158 

VondottA, blood dibiklrtf ap a form 
of. 215 ; immolation for, 92. 96 ; 
of Bhlma. 216; of PAMlurftmA. 

143 ; of ddrpftpakU. 216 
Vlbhl^ACA, 25, 72, J22. 207 
VlOM. and MnvM, 137 ; Aogor oa. 
9. 881 i OA aini. 101. 206; dinta 
fMo of. 240; jaalouay u a, 836 ; 
IpAda to hoU. 805 ; liotof. 137,191, 
340 ; tOdrat ft«d. 103 
Vrtltmvtrya, 84. 63. 34. 66, 66, 07. 
90 ; doAth of, 32 ; widow* of. 70 ; 
VyOoA And. 87 
VidAbA. 44. 66 
Vldn]&. 6 

VlduTA, And KrOOA. 160 ; birth of. 

64 ; logoad to axpUin th« wiidotii 
of. 161 ; prAAOhM dAoma, 196 
ViaAtO, riVAlrv with Kadru. 836; 

AlAvpty of. 106 
VipulA, 112 
VirOdbA. 23.24 

Vjt4lA.09 . , 

Virgin, right of oobAbitntion of. 5 1 
unApproAohAblo for MX rAlotlona,. 
103 , 

Virginity, 80 ; nod pro pcbarty rear, 
rrago. 37; and m marrlAga. 30; 
MMntial for maniAffa.ritAa.' 08 
of A brid*. 33. 30. 116 ; protaotad 
by guardion*. 117; rogalnad by 
DmupAdl. 20; rogaioing of. 88 . 
30, ii, 38. 69; ■uaaa on. 70; 
virtM of good woBipn. 38. 88 
VirtuM. A* Tng^aot* of IndlyiduAl 
pharAOtar, i09. 805; land to 
boAvpii. 206. 211 
Vlrap&k9a, 79. 240 
ViSQo. 95. 96 i idantifiod witbPoraga. 
126 : otigisAtor of Mftut, 135 ; 
Fan^urtmA oa inoArnAtion of. 
143, 156; MUroa idwtiflad with. 
166 

Viapu amrti, on onvitmo Adultary. 
; on pardif^Ua of Adultary. 
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